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KING HENRY IV, PART I 

INTRODUCTION 


I 

History of the English stage 

We must go away back to the primitive “plays” of 
the Dorian villagers of Greek history, to discover “the 
first record of dramatic performances. Originally 
mere festivals in honour of Dionysus, the God of Wine, 
those mimes , as they were called, rapidly gained the 
dramatic effect of dialogue, and a very little action. The 
tendency seems to have been in the direction of comic, 
even farcical treatment, and ridiculously attired actors- 
gave ludicrous presentations of the divine beings who 
figured in Grecian mythology and legend. This seems, 
by what means and processes it would be impossible 
to say, to have passed into the Athenian comedy, and 
so kept on in an unbroken thread up to the days of 
the Roman Empire. In the days of the first Christian 
church, such performances were still common, and 
they sometimes ridiculed the faith of the church l>\ 

staging farcical shows in which fun was made of 
aptisni. and such Christian rites. Gradually the con¬ 
tinuity becomes lost in the period of darkness of that 
time which we describe as the “Middle Ages.*’ In 
e period which includes the sixth and seventh 
centunes, there is little evidence to show us anything 
a a ' concerning this, or any other branch of art. 
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Wo dn know that certain vagabond minstrels, or 
travelling entertainers, called jongleurs, were found 
all over the west <>t Europe. They visited villages and 
mansion houses, just as travelling companies visit the 
provincial districts at the present day, and they gave 
rude mimicry of contemporary life, as well as the 
merriment of music, song and dance. They were un¬ 
doubtedly the descendants of the old Grecian villagers, 
now spreading much further afield. 


In the 10th century, the services of the Church led 
to the beginning of a new type of drama. This seems 
to have come into being as a direct eti'ort on the part 
•of the churchmen to combat the influence of the 
jongleurs, by supplying a sacred counter-attraction to 
their secular entertainments. This began in the form 
of a dramatised version of the services within the 
church, especially at certain Christian festivals which 
wore held to celebrate distinct episodes in the life 
of Christ. For example, when it was Easter Sunday, 
the service would be to commemorate the resurrection 
of Christ from the tomb. A priest, clad in white 
robe, would stand in front of the altar, and take the 
part of the angel guarding the sepulchre. Three other 
priests then would advance down the aisle, and a 
dialogue would ensue as follows, between the first 
priest and the other three, who represented the three 
women of the Biblical version. 

Priest. 


1*1 


j Priests. 


1st Pri 


What do you seek in the sepulchre* 

(> Christian women ? 

JestiM of Nazareth, who was crucified, 

O heavenly one ! 

He is not here; He has risen, even as 

He predicted. 


Here, of course, were all the elements of dramatic 
presentation, and the actual spirit ot stage per- 
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formance. The scene is left to the imagination, but 
in the minds of the congregation the church haa 
become, for the time being, the sepulchre of far-off 
Palestine. There is, as yet, no change of scene, nor 
complication by a series of incidents supposed to 
happen at different times and places. But it matters 
not ; the spirit and essence of dramatic presentation 
are here, and complexity of development is soon to 
come. 


The authorities became suspicious of this infant drama 
within the church; they felt that people were beginning 
to enjoy the spectacles more because of their novelty 
than because ot the spiritual significance, and steps 
were taken to suppress them. It was too late, for the 
only result was to 'transfer the performance to some 
place outside the church. 1 he village green or tin*, 
market square became now the scene of the simple 
dramas, where episodes from the Bible were staged 
before interested crowds. Events such as the story of 
Joseph and his Brethren; The Birth of Christ, and 
others ot a similar nature, were made the subject of 

dramatic presentation. The event** 
■The Mh-aeio Ptay. of the Scriptural history were adher- 

ed to, there was not much action, but 
a good deal of simple dialogue. The name of Miracle 
Play has been given to the simple performances of 

n> nature, and the English drama traces its descent in 
an unbroken line from the Miracles. 

The next step was that the promoters found the 

'subjects presented in this man nor t \ *. • 

i i* i . Mil's inannei to lie ton 

fu effort — •«> 

C .luges ,11 the way of humorous events and characters 
'■lie Second Shepherd \s Play which deals with the 
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Morality Play.-' 


storv of the shepherds who watched by night for the 
star which announced the birth of Christ a comic 
character is actually invented, who creates much amuse¬ 
ment by sheep-stealing. Here we have the begin¬ 
ning of' romantic treatment, and even the seeds ot 

comedy. 

Having once attained recognition as a branch ot 

ar t. and of literature in general, the 
Drama was bound to be affected by 
the changes of the age. All over 
-Europe iu the latter part of the 14th Century there 
was a strong allegorical influence. This had its enect 
on imaginative literature generally, and was made 
manifest**in the attempt to make characters represent 
abstract qualities, particular vices and virtues, and to 
«hnw iii narrative or in dramatic performance a model 
of the warfare that is always going on in the life of 
mm The success or failure of a certain quality or 
attribute was shown. So the old Biblical personages 
were replaced by characters named after abstract 
Qualities and representing them. Characters appeared 
on the stage called Ignorance, Vice. Experience, 
Sloth and Virtue, and so on. In this symbolic man¬ 
ner the conflict between good and evil m man's hte 

was reproduced. 

The Interlude continued to flourish and became 

more ambitious in the company of 

Tiu. luteriuJe this new and staid MoraWy play, as 

wo have agreed to call it. I he dull¬ 
ness and long dreary nature of the ‘moralities’ helped 
th«* Interlude to assume a greater responsibility for the 
entertainment of the audience. The Interlude thus 
outgrew its original function of being merely an epi- 
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! sode in the midst of a long and tiresome ’ Miracle or 
Morality', and came to be acted alone and for its own 
sake. In some of the Interludes there began to appear 
a nearer approach to actual characters, such as The 
Pardoner, the Friar, and the Beggar, though the cha¬ 
racter still was a type rather than an individual, and 
representative of his class. An interlude which show¬ 
ed this advance was The Four P's. Here a Pedlar, 
palmer, ’Pothecary, and a Pardoner meet, and there 
is argument and comic by-play. It is of primitive de¬ 
sign and no great value, but of interest in so far as it 
[shows that we are getting away from abstractions and 
approaching the creation of actual characters. The 
! range of subjects treated by the Interlude now become 
wide, and there is a direct reference to life and people. 
Moreover there was now arising the feeling of need for 
division on the classical model into regular acts and 
scenes, and with the Interlude now claiming indepen- 
■ • dent existence, a rough and ready division may be 

I made of Tragedy, Comedy, and plays which are a mix¬ 
ture of both. 





At this time, the Classical Drama was well known 
to the scholars of Oxford and Cambridge, and had been 
performed by them at times. It was natural that the 
experiment should be made of producing English 
dramas on a classical model. The most striking 
example of this is Gorboduc, acted somewhere about the 
year I 06 O. h is built up on the strict model of the 
Greek writer of tragedies, Seneca, There is no action, 
and much use is made of the Greek expedient,— the 
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I ,.-l us Siv 

Tho rln^sii-al 
uintit 


very briefly what are the characteristics 
of tli* • classical Drama. The rules of 
Drama, as laid down by Aristotle, 
insist that three unities must be 


ol -served. 


1 . The Unity of Time. The duration of the action 
or story in the Drama must not be longer than 

one day. 

o The Unity of Place. The scene of the incidents 
of the Drama must be constant; characters caul^ 
not appear in different places. 

S. The Unity of Action. There must be only one 
main story or plot, with no introduction of 
subordinate or minor plots. 

Aristotle’s ‘Unities 7 were framed with a view to 
preserving general dramatic unity. He foresaw the 
danger of the drama becoming a disjointed and dis- 
conneoted series of events, if the art of the dramatist 
were allowed too much scope. His restrictions were 
all drawn up with a view to attaining dramatic com¬ 
pleteness and form. For the same reason, he framed 
a course which the drama should run. or suggested a 
model which should be followed. The play was to- 
consist of five divisions or stages; 

(1) The Exposition. This is the opening situation, 
in which the audience is made acquainted with 
the causes which lead up to the development 
of dramatic action. 

(Oi The Rising Action, where the action works np 
to a situation which is derVed directly from 
the causes in the Exposition. 
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'3) The Crisis or Climax. This is the summit of 
the dramatic action, and represents the effect , 
brought about by the causes in the Exposition. 

(4) The Falling Action , where the interest is not so 
intense, and the solution or ultimate result is 
approached. 

(5) The Close or Catastrophe. Here the final solu¬ 

tion or settlement of the play is shown. 

The fact that plays are usually divided into five 
acts may be due to this scheme, but Shakespeare’s 
plays are far from corresponding in their acts to such 
a model as this. This is especially the case in his 
historical plays, where Shakespeare is not constructing 
the plot for himself, but is dealing with the events of 
history as they actually occurred. In the present 
play. Ilem'if IV, Part I. the climax comes in the fifth 
act instead of the third, and forms the conclusion in¬ 
stead of the middle point of the play. 


The fact is that Aristotle aimed at securing diaiun¬ 
tie completeness by his rules and restrictions. He 
thought of form as the best means to this end. Shakes¬ 
peare, on the other hand, contrived to secure dramatic 
completeness by different methods, notably by striking 
and life-like characters who took charge of the- action 


of his plays, and worked out the plots for themselves. 
There is not the slightest purpose in the world in 
asking to what extent Shakespeare has observed the 

rules of Aristotle. It would be quite 

nectedwith*SUako8- as ‘‘’S'™ 1 to criticise the singing of 
poare, an Indian musician because he did 

not conform to the English ideas of 
voice production. But there is much dust to be 
brushed away from the Shakespearean cult in India, 
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anti too many antiquarians who think to leave litera¬ 
ture with the decoration which is more in place on a 
bottle of crusted port. It was the spirit ot the Classi¬ 
cal drama which helped Shakespeare: the form was 
never possible. 

The 1 »reek Drama was founded in the first place 

on a gathering of village worshippers singing odes to 

Dionysus. The leader of the group would at times 

conduct some dialogue with one of his followers: then 

in the course of time other members ot the Chorus 

#- . # « * 

came into the dialogue, and the proportion ot singing 

work done by the Chorus became less. The lack of 
scenery and <-t stage effect, was made up for by descrip¬ 
tions and explanations sung by the Chorus, and the 
limitations imposed by the three unities were met in 
similar manner. The Chorus served to give* a break 
and relief in the gloomy and often tragic monotony of 
the Greek Drama. The Shakespearean device otreliev- 
in<r tragedy bv a comic element would not have been 
admissible. 

What is important to remember is, that after the 

slight experiment on the Classical 
model, exemplified by Ootboduc , the 
English Dramatists discarded comple¬ 
tely the three unities. During the reign of Elizabeth, 
while the Classical model ot* the Senecan Tragedy cei- 
tainly influenced the Drama in England as regards 
dignified form and wider expression, still the treatment 
becomes more and more Romantic. The characteristics 
of the Romantic Drama involve complete disregai o 
the three unities. It may extend over practica > an 

unlimited period of time: the action may move loin 

place to place: minor or subsidiary plots are intro ucc 
which run side by side with the main plot. 


The* Romantic 
Drama. 
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2 . It will be seen that Henry IV, Part II, extends 
over a considerable period of time, for a rebellion is 
planned, forces arc raised on both sides, and a battle 
tal 8 place for which at least several weeks of prepara- 
tion were necessary. So evidently Shakespeare pays 
absolutely no attention to the time unity of the Greeks. 
Moreover there arc two distinct threads of story, that, 
which deals with the conspiracy of the rebels and life 
at court, and that which deals with Falstaff and bis 
friends in the common taverns of London town. Inti¬ 
mately the two become united, but in the opening 
scenes ot the play there is no doubt that they are not 
united, but are intended to provide a contrast to each 
other. Shakespeare took his section of history as ho 
found it. and threw it into dramatic form by 
making the characters life-like and the dial ogue 
natural. History itself was his main model. 


II 

Xhe Elizabethan Stage: its effect on Shakespeare. 

In spite of the great act ivity of the University play— 

writers and their classical experiments, 

found the stage the professional entertainers were 
in England. still the favourites of the people when 

Shakespeare came to London. They 
were the direct descendants of the jongleurs already 
mentioned, and toured England giving their simple 
plays. I ho want of theatres was no impediment to 
them; a simple out-of-doors platform, or a raised stage 
m a hall, was all they required. Many of the old Mo¬ 
ralities and Interludes are planned for a company of 
lour players, and such seems to have been ah out the 
f 5 ® of mo , st of the travelling companies, if we may 
bestow such a name upon them. They were looked 
•upon as vagabonds, and had no professional status at 
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all. Very frequently they incurred penalties of the law, 
as did other rogues and vagabonds. But they had this 
advantage, that the public was eager for what the 
actors supplied. Hence the professional players were 
not slow to seize upon any material or new ideas which 
the scholars and classical writers might unearth. They 
kept up what they had learnt from the old Moralities 
and Interludes, and added all the plots and tales of the 
classics, the plays of Plautus, Terence, and Seneca, 
and combined with them the old folk-lore, romance, 
and legend of mediaeval England. Out of this arose 
the Elizabethan drama, as represented in its lughes 
form by Shakespeare. He found a certain set ot con¬ 
ventions and methods of stage production, which 1 
will be necessary to describe. Instead of describing 

this generally* we may draw as gooc a 
... picture of the famous Globe Theatre as 
Glo^Theat« h we are able, from the materials at our 

disposal. It was a circular budding 
or auditorium, consisting of a ground door and two 
' galleries. The seating (or standing' accommo • 
occupied half of the circular area ot the th« atu ^ , 

the very middle of the ground £00^6^ 5 
jeeted. So it was not contained within a■ P 
frame, as it were, like the modern stage l p o 
jecting stage was surrounded by speetatoi* on th 
sides. At the rear of the stage was a wall, udh 
decorative (idnmns and architecture, an ,, 

one large door immediately in the midd c ^©ry 

and a smaller door on either side. The ■ S 

was continued right round the cucular inner waU ot 
the theatre, so that it was behind the stage, 
provided sitting room for the spectators fee . 

staae and was also used by the actors as an PI 
stage, where any action could be performed wi 
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involved an idea of height, such as the upper window 
of a house, or the battlements of Macbeth’s castle of 
Dunsinanc. The large door which was mentioned, in 
the middle of the wall at the back of the stage, could 
be opened to reveal an inner room. This was used for 
such scenes as were supposed to be inside a room, a 
study, a c ave, or the like. 


Now the most important point of all is that the 

stage had to represent different locali- 

ty supplied by the ties > aCCOl'dlllg to the persons who 
ima^iiiaimii. stepped upon it. This locality had to 

be imagined by the audience; there 
was not the effort, which we have now, to give a 
pictorial representation of the locality by means of 
movable and painted scenery. 


In Act II Scene IV the prince and Poins appear 
together on the stage, and soon their talk of drinking, 
landlords, and drawers, shows us that they are in the 
Boar’s Head Tavern at Knstcheap. The “fat room” 
to which the prince alludes in line 1 would be the inner 
stage: ii is to the inner stage that Poins would once 
more retire in the jest which they play on Francis, the 
drawer, (Lines 30-75.) In Act III Scene III the fact 
that this scene is supposed to be the royal palace 
would be shown by placing a throne on the stage, , 
and perhaps some tapestries or royal furnishings. The 
outside scenes of the battlefield would all be acted on 
the outer stage, and the presence of armed men and 
the talk of battle would be supposed to enlighten the 
audience as to the locality. It. is possible that a few 
simple ai tides may have been shown on the stage to 
localise a scene, as foi example the throne that wo 
have already referred to in the court scenes, or a 
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Nil 


barrel and some drinking glasses in the* tavern 
But tl lere would be no further effort to paint 

tate a particular locality than that. 


scenes. 

< n* imi- 


But the important point is that whatever was used 
was portable, ami no interval of time was necessary 
to move it away at the close of the scene. The follow¬ 
ing description by St. John Ervine will give a graphic 
picture of Shakespeare's stage. 

"When Shakespeare went to London, it was a 
circular wooden .booth, in many cases open to the skj, 
except over the stage or gallery, where it was roofed 
in from the weather. Some lanterns shed a dim light 
through the body of the house, and a tew branches, 
with candles stuck into them, hung over tin* stage. 
The orchestra, if so it might be called, was composed 
of several trumpets, comets, and hautboys la wine 

instrument made oi wood*, flic stage 

St. John Ervine’s itself whs generally strewed with, 
description «f si.a- . , ce t on extraordinary occa- 

sions, when it was matted. It had a 
fixed roof to represent the sky, and when es were 

performed it was generally hung with black. The 
was little or no movable painted scenery. A hoard was 
hung up. containing the name of the place wheie the 
action was supposed to be. 'lhe stage piopei les • • 
furniture) were of the humblest description, lh * 
hibitkm of a bedstead indicated abed chamber; a table 
with pen and ink, a sitting room. A few rude mo» • 

or drawings of trees, walls towers, tombs, "T,ctress 
times introduced. No such thing as a emaU a. 11^ 
existed, or would have been tolerated. All female P _ 
were played by boys or young men, who 
wore masks.At the conclusion ot each P 
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mancc. the actors knelt on the stage, and offered a 
prayer for the queen." 



It might be interest ing to read the account of one 
who lived at the same time as Shakespeare. I lore are 
a tew lines from the famous Elizabethan, Sir Philip 
Sidney, which will show graphically the conditions 
with which Shakespeare had to deal. 

In most pieces the player, when he comes in. must 

Sir Philip Sidney’s be ^ telling where he is, or else 

description. tile tale will not be conceived (i. e. 

understood). Now you shall have 
three ladies, (i. e. boys in female attire), walk in to 
gather flowers, and then we must believe the stage to 
be a garden; by and by we hear news of a shipwreck 
in the same place, and we are to blame if we do not 
know it to be a rock. Upon the back of that, comes 
out a hideous monster with fire and smoke, and then 
the miserable beholders are bound to take ii for a cave; 
while in the meantime two armies fly in, represented 
by lour swords and two shields, and’then what hard 
heart will not receive it lor a pitched field ?” 

Shakespeare himself felt the difficulties, and voice.! 
this feeling in Henry V. 

“ tb.it bath dared 

,,n Otis unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object: can this cockpit hold 

V nsty . °* France; or may we cram 

n mini this wooden O the very ensquoa 
That did affright' the air at Agineourt.” 

One virtue the Elizabethan stage; possessed, it brou- 
g t the audience into close and personal touch with the 
players, in the modern theatre, we are separated com¬ 
pletely from the stage by the pi. where the orchestra 
sits, and a row of footlights. But with Shakespeare his 
actors were surrounded.by the audience on three sides. 
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Spectators aiso used the upper stage or gallery, provid¬ 
ing then an audience behind the players. Bj paving tor 
the privilege, one could even sit on a stool on the stage 
itself This may not seem to be an advantage to some 

people, and would seem to dispel the 
The EHzabeUmii iUusion w hi c h the stage is supposed to 

imagination and produce. But in reality the illusion is 
illusion. not destroyed by bringing the audi¬ 

ence into closer touch with the players; rather is it 
increased by bringing the audience almost directly into 
the plan. Shyloek was not a shadowy figure seen at a 
distance ■ he was actually a real person in the midst of 
Sfspectato,,. carrying them with him in ins schemes 
uul flights of imagination. It is the realisation ot this 
old truth which has been appli-l this winter 
successful West End play in London, 2 h. Ti talof 
„r„ Duqan. In the trial scene the spectators in tho 
Jt are actually made to form the jury, and to record 
fheir votes. We have lost something in our modern 
swe which the Elizabethans possessed. 


This will show that the Elizabethan stage gave every 

opportunity for rapid action, and seve- 

soituSihty tor ra i scenes could follow quick j. a. r 
rapid action an<i ^ other, without a single break in 
natural dialogue. ^ cont i„uit.v of the play. In addi¬ 
tion the dialogue was likely to be much more natural, 
"°ce the actor had not to speak across the footlights, 

nor merely to himself. 



TTalstaff’s many asides and astute moralisings on. 

the stage as well'as such personal reflections as it he 

tne SLagv. . . i , j n o isiQ ofi'i would be 

w . the nrince in Act 1, be. ±, w 

Sokf.1 as much to the audience as to the speaker 

h* n elf Many such speeches and remarks are made 
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while the speaker is alone on the stage, and hence 
have been termed 4 soliloquies.” Now the use of 
soliloquy lias become unpopular on the modern stage, 
and dramatists of' our own days have dubbed it 
inartistic and unnatural. They say that a man does 
not usually speak to himself in real life, so it must bo 
unnatural for an actor to do so. But it is only on the 
modern stage, where the actor deliberately ignores the 
presence of the audience, that this need be so. When 
the prince thinks aloud in the long speech already 
mentioned, lie is practically confiding his thoughts to 

the audience ; lie is in the midst of them and fully 

admitting them to a part in the play, the part of 

listeners. Since they are following the development 

ot Ins character, they will listen to his confession with 
intense interest. 


, f Jact r ' lal fh® 1 ® was litlle movable scenery and 
no elaborate scene painting at all, on the Elizabethan 
stage made it very necessary for Shakespeare to give 
a large amount of vivid and realistic description in 
order to complete the illusion of locality. In the 
present play, the scenery is always of a strictly general 

description, varying from a king’s court in a Lon,Inn 

tavern. But where there is a tavern scene, Shakes¬ 
peare keeps on reminding us by a score of subtle 
trifles that we really are there. Moreover there is the 
very interesting opening scene of Act II, where the 
action is laid in a stable yard about four o’ clock in 
the morning. On the modem stage the gray darkness 
of morning would be imitated by the most artistic 
lighting effects, but Shakespeare had nothing like this 
Shakespeare* me- f '»* ^wixwal. Hence the picture of 

thmi of creating * * 'un-^aid must be created in 

illusion of locality, the mindsi of the audience, and kept 

thr're by frequent reminders. So first 
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\yc a re told that Clmrlps wiiin is over the now 
chimney,” and we know that the stars are shining. 
Then Shakespeare’s knowledge oi the slang of the 
stable yard is so accurate and intensive that every word 
spoken by the two carriers and the ostler reeks ot 
horses and straw. We hear about the cause oi the 
but*, the price of oats, the panniers filled for the long 
journey to London, and we know without doubt that- 
we must be in an inn yard. Some lines later. Gudshill 
enters, and immediately asks what time it is. The 
fact that the answer given to him. " two o clock, 
does not correspond with the previous timing ot tour 
o’clock at once attracts our attention to the discrepancy, 
and reminds us again that the action is in the dark 
morning hours before the sun has risen. The request 
for a lantern also reminds us irresistibly that the action 
is in darkness, and by those means Shakespeaie ia< 
to do for himself all that the modern producer does by 
artificial lighting and scenic effects. In this respect, 

the Elizabethan stage was a stimulus to the 
... w the snectators were compelled to think toi 
themselves. In modern times, so much is made clear 
and unmistakable to the audience that there is every 
chance of them never thinking at all. 

There was no curtain to fall on the end of a scene 
on the Elizabethan stage, so that assistants .could re¬ 
move dead bodies, and so on. making ready for the 

t scen e So it was necessary lor Shakespeai - 
® . • 0 ' vn s tage in a natural manner. One set of 

C \ l ^ers must depart by some means or other, before 
cliaiacteis , ITamlet has killed 

a fresh group comes in So w that he w ill 

old Polonius. lie immediately announces t 
, tlu* body into the next room, and does so. 1 h ' 
SX of Hotspm-is removed in a natural manner by 
making Falstaff carry it away on his back, as a Pi° 
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that he has killed Hotspur. So the stage is cleared for 
the entry of the Prince of Wales and John of Lancas¬ 
ter. All Shakespeare’s scenes had to be concluded in 
some such ma nner as this. He was not able to work 
up to a dramatic situation, to be terminated by the fall 
of the curtain while all the characters were still on the 
stage. The only device that he had was to conclude 
a scene by a riming couplet, showing his audience that 
the action of that particular scene was ended. 

The fact that Shakespeare’s plays were written 
with the definite purpose of production on the 
Elizabethan stage makes it a matter of some skill to 

stage a Shakespearean play at the present day. The 

numerous scenes make it impossible to change the 
scenery to suit the locality of each action, unless wo 
adopt the conventions of the old stage for which Sha¬ 
kespeare's plays were originally writ- 
Modon. dinirum^ ten. This is fully realised in the horn© 

m staging Shakos- C( . . tUM1 

. potato’s plays. ot Shakespearean production, the Old 

lie Then re in London. A very suc¬ 
cessful production of King Lear was staged in 1928 in 
which the scenery was of the simplest description and 
the long play was carried on with only a short interval 
in the middle of it. There are twenty-six 
scenes in Lear. and it the curtain were 
allowed to fall on the conclusion of each scene, 
or it any change of scenery were attempted, the action 
would be hopelessly broken up and tin' continuity off 
t he play would be lost. So we must realise that conti¬ 
nuous and uninterrupted performance was in the mind 

of Shakespeare when lie wrote his plays, and that they 

are not likely tobe well presented on the moilern stage 
unless this is adhered to. • 

Henry IV Parts , / and II. were favourite stage 
plays in Shakespeare’s own days. That they were so 
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iii isc- ti'om the tact that Falstati was one of the favou- 
fit*' eoinie characters <■( the ;i^v, ami is no ex a.mm -ra¬ 
tion to say that the great success of the play is 
•derive* 1 irom him. Queen Elizabeth was so delighted 
with the lat knight that site expressed a desire to see 
a play in which Falstati* should be in love, and the 
result was that Shakespeare gratified her wish by writ- 
ting tin- Merry Wives of Windsor. In ourown times it is 
a rare thing to see this play, though both lien) 7/ / V 
and the Mervy Wives have been staged for the Shakes- 
peare loving audiences of the Old Vic in 1929. Much 
of the dialogue and many of the jests which delighted 
the* groundlings at the Globe Theatre have ceased to 
have meaning 01 * appeal for a modern audience, since 
much of Elizabethan wit had an appeal only for Eliza¬ 
bethan times. 



The Life of Shakespeare 

The actual details of Shakespeare’s life are not 
always very clear, and some of them about which doubt 
•exist*, are not of the first importance. He was certain¬ 
ly born in April 1664, at Stratford-on-Avon. His father 


was a general merchant. John Shakespeare, and he 
had two sisters ami three brothers. His mother was 
possessed of some land, and the family seems to have 
been fairly prosperous at times, and. at other periods, 
in actual need. We do not know much of Shakes¬ 
peare's boy-hood, but it is fairly certain that he receiv¬ 
ed his education in the free Grammar School at Strat¬ 
ford. His school career was cut short early, at the age 
of thirteen in fact owing to the circumstance that his 
father was arrested for debt,-had to mortgage his farm, 
and sell some of his wife’s property. At any rate, the 
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more learned Ben Johnson twitted Shakespeare with 
knowing 'small Latin and less Greek.” 

It is possible that his pursuit of learning was 
terminated at this early age. and that he had to work 
in order to help to restore the family fortunes. 

In his nineteenth year Shakespeare married Ann 
Hathaway, who was eight years older than himself! 
There is vague rumour of unhappy relations between 
them, but little evidence to support it. though it is 
significant that there is a passage in Twelfth Night in 
which Shakespeare gives the advice that the woman 
should always marry one older than herself. 


At any rate three children were born to them, 
Susanna, Hamnet and Judith. Sometime after his 
twentieth or twenty first year. Shakespeare left for 
London. The favourite story is that he had been 

involved in deer-poaching escapades, and left hurried¬ 
ly in consequence. 


In London 


Shakespeare an 
Actor ns> well as 
Dramatist. 


he soon took up the profession of an 
actoi, and In* published Ins first work 
Venus and Adonis in 1593. Little is 
known of his early years in London. 

In 1594 we know that he was a mem¬ 
ber of the Lord Chamberlain’s Company, wherein! 
addition to acting he was employed in re-modelling 
and fitting up Lt.he stage for sundry old plays. This 
would certainly give him a practical insight into the 
nr.As of stage production and the requirements of 
dramatic effect, and may have had great influence in- 
prodneing his command of technique. 


The earliest reports 
with everyone, and of 
rate, he was connected 


.Inscribe him as very popular 
a genial disposition. At any 
with the theatrical company 
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from 1687 to 1611 ami m this period lie produced ms- 
play s. thirty seven in number, and all his non-dramatic 
poetry. His company was very successful, and, while 
remaining actor, Shakespeare became an important 
shareholder. He certainly was prosperous enough to 
buy a partnership in the (Hobo Theatre, which still 
exists in London, and to buy the property called New 
Place in Stratford. His plays were published from 
L59T onwards. 

One of the very first indications which we have of 
the manner in which Shakespeare gradually came 
before the Elizabethan public is an extract, rather 
spiteful in tone, from a pamphlet by the poet and 
dramatist, Greene, who wrote of an upstart crow, 
beautified with our feathers, that with his tigers 
heart wrapt in a player’s hide, supposes he is as well 
able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of you, 
and being an absolute Johannes Factotum, is in his 
own conceit the only Shakescene in a country. We 
may take the allusion to refer to the reputation which 
Shakespeare had as an actor, and perhaps to his 
employment of working up old plays. Another and 
more kindly notice is by one, Francis Meres, who 
Speaks of ’’the mellifluous and honey tongued Shakes- 
pgare' referring to him as distinguished alike in 
tragedy and comedy. 

Of the actual details of Shakespeare’s life in 
London, we know little. Attempts have been made 
to read from his dramas that certain periods were full 
of gloom and sadness. This is not satisfactory 
evidence, and must always bear the stamp of pure 
coni« *<-t ure. In 1611 he returned to Stratford with his 
wife and married daughter, and lived there till his 
death, which was on his birthday, April 23rd, 1616. 
Tt is not known whether Shakespeare’s, wife was with 
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liim during all his life in Loudon, and. on no other 
grounds than our want of knowledge, it has been 
argued that she was not with him. !f we agree to 
accept only what we know to he true, and to refuse 
all that is conjecture, we must reject this theory. We 
do know that Shakespeare’s latter years in Stratford 
were outwardly happy and prosperous, and that he 
was a man ol substance and reputation in his native 
town, and a respected and prominent figure in civil 
affairs. He certainly falsifies the popular conception 
of the poet in general as a man possessing certain 
raie gifts, hut unable to apply them in a practical 
manner and hence doomed to starve in a garret be¬ 
cause of want of worldly wisdom. Shakespeare, on the 
contrary, always seems to have displayed much 
shrewd business ability, and did very well out of his 
art. [t is noticeable that two more names in the 
very first rank, notably Spenser and Milton, also 
showed considerable administrative ability and grasp 
of affairs. 


IV. 

Shakespeare's Works 

Shakespeare is best known to all by Ins dramas, 
and it is as a writer ot plays that his name will for 
over endure. But. he wrote quite a respectable amount 
ot non-dramatic poetry which would have been 
enough in itself to have marked him as a poet in the 
very first class. Ilis first published work in 1593 
Venus and Adonis, was not dramatic, neither was 
Lncrece in the same year. Both of those are dedi¬ 
cated to the Earl of Southampton, who probably had 
bee" able to give some help to the young poet. It 
was about this same year that we hear of Shakespeare 
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having been amonp a number ot actors ordered to 
appear before tin* queen, so be had probably made a 
reputation as an actor. At any rate, he had comm¬ 
enced by overhauling and revising old plays, and 
making them tit for stage production. as i*arly as the 
year ir>SS. From this date onwards, lie kept turning 
out his plays in profusion until lbl‘2. Like all otliei 
great writers, he displayed a continual improvement 
and growth in style. An examination ot his metre, 
hi" language, ami his stylo, often enables us to decide 
with a fair degree of accuraey the stage ot his lite to 

which a certain play belon ■ Iii ^ 

of the plays in the order in which they were written 
may he made, though in the case ol plays which ate 
fairly similar and close together in point ol time, this 
would not be altogether reliable. 

The tests which are most reliable are those ol 
metre. In his early works, Shakespeare used riming 
lines to a great extent. Even when he did not use 
rime there was a tendency tor almost all his line^ to 
be “ end-stopt.” An end-stopt line is one in which 
the sense or meaning of the line is completed at the 
end of the line, and none of the meaning is carried 
om into the following line. II the sense is caine 
on into the following line, and there is really no nee 
for the voice to pause at the end ol a line, then we 
call this a “run-on” line. The following linos are 

end-stopt: 


“ What think you, coz. 

Of this young Percy's pride ? thu prisoners. 
To his own u^e he keeps ; and sends me word, 
Which he in this adventure hath surprised, 

1 shall have none but Morddake Earl ol Fih*. 
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while the tir.st and third lines ol the following are dis¬ 
tinctly run-on:— 

Ami lor this cause awhile we must neglect 
Om holy purpose to Jerusalem. 

Cousin, on Wednesday next our council \u* 

Will hold at Windsor; so inform the lords.” 

for m good reading there would be no pause of the 
voice after neglect or we at the end of these lines. The 
best guide is that a run-on line luis no punctuation 
maik whatever at tlie end ol the line, and even a com¬ 
ma ensures that a line is not run-on. 

\uu in the later works of Shakespeare, there is 
very little rime, and a higher proportion of run-on 
lines than m the earlier plays. So that is one of the 

tests which we may apply in trying to decide at what 

s age of his writing a certain play may have been pro¬ 
duced. In 7 he Merchant of Venice there is not much 
rime, and a fair number of run-on lines. But there is 
more rime and a greater number <dCd-siopt linos 
than m such plays as Hamlet , King Lear , or The lem - 
which we know to have belonged to Shakes- 
P , ater years. The early plays are full of what 
was a prevailing habit of the time, fantastic andim- 

•u ‘idl'i ' upon the meaning of words, far-feto.1 

plavs S,,nileS ' Whl ° h gradual, 5' disappear in later 

for b l akCSPea, ; e p ! 0bably C0I11, *>e»ee.l by re-modellin^ 

beentaown°for “ a n ^ hw ° f ° ld > ,ll, vs which had 
of convi-in-lit tli'ei' ' i '? le was practically no rule 
prooe.iv , aP f. a pla - v "’ as or less public 

2 1 IV® e !° divide his plays into four 

“ doul \ tf,,i whether any advantage 

student to no • mg , s0 ’ . we do not recommend the 

H|eu P y m w uc h .attention to such grouping. The 
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earliest period may be said to have lasted till 1595. and 
includes such comedies as Love'ft Labour Lout and The 
Comedy of Errors. The greatness of Shakespeare is 
not vet fully visible in such works, though they, indi- 
cate beyond a doubt what is to come. 

The second period lasted from 1595 to 1691, and it 
was in this period that Henry IV. Hart If. was written, 
as well as the greatest <d the Shakespearean comedies, 
As }V« Like it and Twelfth Night. 

The third period continued till 1603, and seems to 
show a marked change in the prevailing spirit and 
atmosphere of the great dramatist. Now he appears 
to have deserted the writing of light-hearted comedies), 
and turned to tragedy, dealing with the grave and 
serious aspects of lit e. Such great dramas as Hamlet 
Othello , Macbeth^ and King Lea'\ date from this period; 
Certain authorities, including Professor Dowden, have 
attempted to explain this change in the nature of Sha¬ 
kespeare s work as an actual change in his own mind, 
and believe his thoughts to have been overclouded by 
gloom and sadness in this period. But we shall attempt 
to explain it by a more natural and obvious cause. 

The last period is known as the Romantic Stage of 
Shakespeare. It lasts till 1612, and includes The Tem¬ 
pest, Cymbeline, and 7 he Winters Tale. The spirit of 
these three p)a\<. which we call‘Romantic Dramas 
is not the deep gloomy atmosphere of the tragedies. 
Shakespeare is not so deeply interested in the severe 
punishments of ii! in the rewards and compensa¬ 
tions of life. The dramas are loose and unusual in 
construction, and, although they abound in passages o 
the highest beauty, show the decline of the Shakes- 
pearean genius. 
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riu- plays oi the iour periods may he classified as 
follows:— 

First Period. 

Comedy of Errors: Love s Labour Lost ; Two (len- 
tlemen of Verona; Midsummer Night’s Dream : Romeo 
and Juliet.; Titus Andronicus ; Henry VI (3 Parts ); 
Richard TIT : Richard II. 

Second Period. 

. Venice; The Taming of the Shrew; 

Much Ado about Nothing; As You Like It; The Merry 

AVives of Windsor; Twelfth Night; King John: Henry 
IA’ (2 Parts*; Henry V. 

third Period. 

Alls Well that Ends Well: Troilus and Cressida; 
Measure for Measure; Julius Caesar; Hamlet; Othello; 
King Lear; Macbeth; Antony and Cleopatra; Ooria- 
lanus; Timon of Athens. 

m 

Fourth Period. 

Oymbcline; The Winters Tale: The 
Pericles. Prince of Tyre; Henry VTU (?). 


Tempest: 


During Shakespeare's lifetime, his plays were 
published in rough and ready editions which are 
known M the “Quarto” editions. Tl.e first record 
we have of such editions appearing is 1597. We have 
already pointed out that there was no law of copv- 
uglit, and it is believed that many of those early 
editions were by strangers who wrote the plays down 
uhile watching a stage-performance, and then publish¬ 
ed them unknown to Shakespeare. But some of them 
may have been published f, om Shakespeare’s own 
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manuscript, and with his consent. It is possible that 
our knowledge of the plays would not have been 
complete but for one fortunate circumstance. Alter 
tie' death of Shakespeare. two actor triends. Homines 
and (Vuideil, collected all his plays and had them 
published. This was the first regular edition ot Shakes¬ 
peare’s works, and is known as the First Folio. It 
was based on a study of the old quarto editions, and, 
as the art of printing was not so far advanced as at 
present, it contains many misprints and doubtful 
passages. Nevertheless it preserved for us in an endur¬ 
ing and substantial form the complete body of 
Shakespeare's work. 


Shakespeare s England. 

The Drama, like any other branch ot Literature,, 
has this interest lor its followers, that it represents, 
among other things, the life and manners of the period 
during which the author flourished. r l lie study of 
the Drama, then, is in a sense the study of the life, 
manners, and thought of a people. The Indian student 
who approaches ;i play of Shakespeare is projecting 
himself into another country, and then moving back 
against the stream of time for over three hundred 
years. The object of this chapter is to make this 
difficult transference of scene and mind a little easiei, 
and to show how hakespeare holds up the life.and 
manners of his time. 

The amount of information which we get on this 
subject will differ in the various plays. The setting 
of some of the plays is the England of the period ot 
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time measured by the two centuries before Elizabeth.: 
others are staged in the England of remote days of 
antiquity and misty legend; in some the setting is 
purely romantic, and in others frankly foreign: 
But m practically all of them the actors speak in 
the language of Elizabethan England, and their 
allusions, their habits, their iinnn,^ .,f thought, 
tlieii veiy lives are those of Englishmen of the 
period round about the year 1600. Prom a general 

survey of all the plays let us see what information 
we can cull. 

We do know that England was only emerging from 
Social Conditions ^ |{ IglHU auce of tin* Dark Ages. Con Id 

we step out of our modern civilisa¬ 
tion and pay a visit to the England of Shakespeare, 
we would find much to shock us in the absence 
of communications such as we are accustomed to 
n. the days of rail and motor transport, modern* 
housing, hygiene, and sanitation. It is rather start- 
ling to learn that .John Shakespeare, the poet’s 
father, was fined for keeping a *terquinariinu which 
!"■ 1,1 plain English, a dung-hill in front of his house 
in Henley Street at Stratford. We have evidence that 
t,J, ‘ sa,li, ai’Y condition of the country was very 

bad. Had Shakespeare kept the nuisance behind his 
nouse, there would probably have been no complaint. 

The terrible plagues which devastated the country in 

the good old days ot “Meriie England" were the logical 
results of the unwholesome habits prevailing all over 
the place. The nobleman’s castle and the King’s 
palace were no exceptions to this rule. The floors 
of the royal dining rooms and reception chambeS 
were strewn with rushes and grasses, for carpets 0 i 

hfl , d “°j yet readied England, and were not 

changed till they had become too filthy to be tolerated. 
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Disagreeable smells were disguised by the practice 
of burning: perfumes. We find reference to this 
custom in Much Ado About Nothing where the author 
refers to "smoking a musty room. Of course rural 
England would be sweet and unspoilt by factory 
chimney, grimy colliery, or dusty traffic, ftolfe thinks: 
The banished Duke in “As \ou Like It ” mat/ hare had 

other reasons than he gives for prefer- 
Lnsnnitary ring life in the Forest of Arden to that 

England. fj ie court from which he had been 

driven : and Shakespeare s delight in 
out-of-door life may hare been intensified by his experi¬ 
ence of the house in Henley Street, with the reeking pile 
of filth at the front door. 

Rolfe paints the following black picture of the 

conditions of citizenship during the 
Restrictions on reign of Elizabeth: 1 he rule of the 

the individual. Council ( i.e. the Municipal Governing 

Body) was of a very paternal character. 
If a man lived immorally he was summoned to the 
Guildhalf and rigorously examined as to the truth of 
the rumour . If his guilt teas proved and he ref used to 
reform . he was ordered to leave the town. Bade endea¬ 
vours were made to sweeten the tempers of scolding 
wires. A substantial “ducking stool” with iron staples, 
locks and hinges, was kept in good repair. I he s new 
(scolding woman) was attached to it and by means of 
ropes, planks, and wheels , was plunged two or three 
times into the Avon whenever the municipal council 
believed her to stand in need of correction. Ikree days 
and three nights were invariably spent in the open stocks 
by any inhabitant who spoke disrespectfully to any 
town officer, or who disobeyed any of the municipal 
fates {See the account and note on stocks in King 
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Laav i. .Vo one might receive any stranger into his 
house without the bailiff s per mission. Xo jour nett man 
apprentice or servant might he out of doors after nine 

y o clock at night. Alehouse keepers . were not allowed 

to brew their own ale , or to serve poor workmen except 
at stated times of the day , under a penalty of fine and 
imprisonment. Dogs were not allowed to go on the 
streets unmuzzled . Every inhabitant had to go to 
& church at least once a month , and the penalty for 

a sence was a fine of twenty pounds - swearing was 

vigorously prohibited . Laws as to dress were strictla 

enforced . In 1577 there were many fines exacted for 
failure to wear the plain woollen statute caps on 
un at/s to n hi eh 11 osah n e in a kes a/ la si on in tse's 

Labour Lost.” For some reason or other people in 
England often speak affectionately of ‘the good old 

times ^ US ,Pf ' a '" fl01 ” idealisin «r Shakespeare’s 

The people were fond of field sports, and the plays 
abonnd m illustration from the sport of falconn' and 
rating, and from the cruel pastimes of bull-baitino- 
and cock-fighting. In addition, the people of England 

n 11 s perm, I were still in possession of many of the 

old superstitious 1,chefs of the middle age.' ThZ 
were conduced that witches existed, and also fairies 

and that men might be seriously injure,I by ", eh 
supernatural beings. In addition, the sia.-s. |'„i"£ 

were thought capable of exercising control ovei ZS 
pi,';; "‘ h< lal °J ha ™ fuL Shakespeare set his 

play. \eiy often in foreign countries and strati o« 
surroundings. but, as a rule, he makes his civ,, \t T 

spoak 111 tIle manner and language of his own time, : 
When Falstaff. Hotspur, or the prince sneaks if 

“ th ° malUK ‘ r aild language of Shakespeare’s oim 
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timi . rather than in the fashion <>l the earlier period 
of English history in which the action happened. We 
set- in actuality Knglish men and women *>t about the 
year 1(500, who use references and allusions which 
would be perfectly well understood by Shakespeare’s 
audiences. 

Henry IV reflects the manners, customs, and popu¬ 
lar ideas of Shakespeare’s own times. The people of 

England had been for years growing in power and 
hence there had t ome a great increase ot nationa 
spirit and sentiment. They took an intense interest 
in their own past history, and hence plays dealing 

-y V i1 1 1 rpisodcs from the old history of England would. 

appeal to the theatre-going public above all things. 
But there was also a great love of clowning and butio- 
onery, and of the comic element in general. When 

Shakespeare came to London, the 
audiences of the (lav had their favourite 
actors and stars, just as present day- 
audiences have. The actors who were 
most popular with the public wero 

almost always comic actors, of which two of the best 

■. ,ii,l T-i.rleton (hie ot those, at 

known were hemp and laiieton. wuc 

h ast, is known to have acted in Shakespeare s p ys« 
Tt was thus necessary, in order to attract the pu , 

. introduce a good deal of broad comedy sue as 
i I o-i-ttifv their taste for this kind ot thin,-,, 
rjf haw beena realisation of this that Shah^- 
■neare designed the character of Falstaff. Sc di _ 

very much from the conventional fool or clown 

Romantic Comedies, but Ids essential task m tin 

.i ......... to delight the comedydovmg scctio 

is the same, to <ic iiprm , 0 nce m0 ro 

the audiences. Shakespeare, it must , shrewd 

~ i u rs t and loremost the. snrewu 

repeated, was always . i reciuirements 

business-like producer, thinking ot the require 


The audience- "I 
Shakespeare’s days 
were fornl ot come¬ 
dy awl (downing. 

almost always 
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of successful stage production. There was a certain 

popular demand, hence he did not hesitate to cater 
ior it m very many of his plays. 

Doo'nle’ T' ' vllich delighted the 

people of Shakespeare’s days is different in manv 

ways from our modern ideas of humour, though the 

° f th 7 kyS haS its -unterparthn £ 
pattci of low comedians on the music hall 

^“7 t e , W ? fc ° f Shak< *P<*re’s comic character 

tSa^fin the r S1 ° n r Rl 'f y make ridiculous 

an entirely different meaning from that intended 

ns is not so obvious in Henry IV as in other plays* 
ft is the main element of comer!v in’ 

Launcelot Gobbo in the MerZtt ?1?«K32 

Yr!fIf ’ • ? its suprel111 'in the cW 

wit is S Malaprc, P- The second form of 

wit is that certain characters indulge in a pW tul 

meanings of words. Words- and phrases *re twfstedto 

■ie S8 f„ r , )uimi „ g ,hat uitended by the speaker. This 
and playing on the degenerates into mere mini,;,,,, .1 

menmngs of words. times a practice Which h ^w 

JJ ,y o,.,. - termed the lowest form of wit » In 
1 ' • *Kw we have the words : 

/We C v ,le, r “? lor d> if rightly, taken, 
it. ., -\o. if rightly taken, halter. 

... , e r the r e ,s a Quibble on the meaning „f t „ 

'aken” and ids,, th e word ••eholer' iV] T 
tho prince as if it meant “collar ” Ti • / k up hy 
appeal to us at the orecen* i r,lls ^as very little 

Element of Sliakesneare’s i * lls ' s 110t tJle 

ondnrinfr interest. ' ' w hich has become of 
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Professor Raleigh lias pointed out that the inci¬ 
dents of the robbery at Gadsliill have been arranged 
in accordance with prevailing notions of the methods 
of highway robbers. It was believed in Shakespeare’s 
time that the chamberlains of taverns used to act as 
the agents of highway robbers. They ascertained 
which guests in the inns were rich, and in which 
direction they were travelling, and then conveyed 
this information to the robbers with whom they were 
in league, So the details ot tin* highway lobbeiy 
would be perfectly understood by the audiences at 
the Glob* Theatre, who would never concern them¬ 
selves with the fact that a similar state of affairs did 
not exist in the earlier days when Henry IV was king. 

There was one curious influence, in literature in 
tlie days of Queen Elizabeth, and that arose from the 
writings of a remarkable man, John Lyly. He formed 
for himself a curious and fantastic style of piose, in a. 
work called JEupheus. This consisted of a series ot 
dialogues expressing various philosophic views about 
life and love. The characteristics of Lyly’s style were 
a strange and mechanical antithesis, that is to say the 
sentences were divided into two parts, corresponding 
exactly in grammatical structure, noun with noun 
and verb with verb: moreover there was a tremendous 
number of similes drawn from every branch of nature 

and life, often from old-fashioned and 

Shakespeare * superstitious writers. This st range 

parody of Euphui- , n Tjvlv’s became fashionable, 

and the courtiers and great ladies all 
tried to speak in this affected and pompous manner. 
Here is a brief extract from Lyly’s works, wine 1 v\ i 
show the unnatural and mechanical style who & 
practised : 
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“Tho man being idle, the mind is apt to all uncle¬ 
anliness. the min| being void of exercise, the man is 
void of honesty. Does not the rust fret the hardest 
iron, if it is not. used? Does not the moth eat the 
finest garment if it is not stirred? Does not impiety 
infect the wisest wit, if it is given to idleness? Is not 
the standing Iwater sooner frozen than the running 
stream ? Is not he that sitteth more subject to sleep 
than he that walkcth? Docs not common experience 
make this common unto ns. that the fattest ground 
"bringeth forth nothing but weeds if it is not well 

tilled?” 

This strange mechanical style had a great, and not 
a beneficial effect on the prose writings of the ago. 
In his earlier plays, Shakespeare himself had come 
under the influence. But lie had outgrown this, and 
in Ht-nri) IV he ridicules and parodies Euphuism, as 
Lviv’s style had come to he called, and he also does 
so in Hamlet. When Fa 1st a ft' says: 

‘'Why. hear you. my masters : was" it for me to 
kill the heir-apparent? Should I turn upon the true 
prince ? why, thou knowest I am as valiant as Hercules : 
but beware instinct; the lion will not touch the true 
prince. Instinct is a great matter; I was now a coward 
on instinct." 


He is speaking in the affected and antithetic style 
of Euphuism, and the style is deliberately adopted by 
Shakespeare for the sake of parody. Again in Act 
II. Se. IV. Lines 371-390, all FalstafFs speech is 
written similarly in ridicule of this artificial manner 
of writing and talking. 


In II. I\ . 122-3, Falstaff says: I would I were 
a weaver; I could sing Psalms or anything." and 

here he is alluding to a well known class. Catholic 
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persecution of Protestants on the continent of Europe 
had d riven many Flemish weavers to seek refuge in 
England. They were well-known to be a pious class 
of men. fond of religious exercises and psalm-singing. 
This was well known to Shakespeare's audiences, but 
would be an anachronism if we consider that 
such religious weavers did not exist in 
England during the time of Henry IV. Similarly 
the manner in which Falstaff recruits his ragged 
soldiers by the “press” system was in vogue in Shakes¬ 
peare’s days, but not in the days of Henry. 

We see, then, that in spite of the fact that this 
play is set in the reign of Henry round about the year 
1400 A.D.. the dialogue, allusions, and customs, are 
all purely Elizabethan, and belong to the period round 
about*the year 1000. 

VJ. 

The Historical Basis of Henry IV, Part J. 

The period of history covered by the play seems 
to be about three months. It lasts from the defeat of 
Mortimer in the year 1402 up to the battle of Shrews¬ 
bury. three months later. But Shakespeare refers so 
often to events which had taken place before this, 
that a sketch of preceding history will he necessary 
to make Henry IV, Pari /. understandable. 

Henry Bohngbroke was the son of John of Gaunt, 
who had been a younger son of King Edward 1V. 
Richard TI banished him from ‘the country, along 
with the Duke of Norfolk, on the pretext that they 
were about to settle a quarrel by meeting in a duel. 
So when John of Gaunt died, his title of Puke 
of Lancaster should have come, to his banished son 
Henry, as well as all the estates.V^But j Bichard II 
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seized all the estates and property, claiming that they 
became the property of the crown since the heir had 
been banished for misconduct. 

The wealth gained in this manner was used by 
Richard to start a military expedition against the Irish, 
who had always given trouble to the rulers of England. 
He left his own uncle, the Duke of York to act as 
regent for himself during his absence on military 
service. The Earl of Northumberland and his son 
Harry Percy should have I teen with the king, but they 
lived far up in the north and Jt was common in those 
days tor a feudal nobleman to please himself. Accord¬ 
ingly they did not accompany Richard to Ireland, 
possibly because they had private information that 
Henry Bolingbroke was about to return to England to 
lay claim to his confiscated estates and title of Lancas¬ 
ter, and possibly to a great deal more. 


Bolingbroke landed at a small seaport town called 
pavenspurgh, where lie was greeted by Northumber- 
land. Later on. Hotspur and York also joined his 
party. At first he proclaimed to all that he bad 
merely come to claim his own estates of Lancaster; 

unjustly seized by Richard, and lie took a solemn vow 

to that effect before a great assembly at Doncaster. 

,Still it was known to all his followers that he aimed 

at no less than the crown of England. Richard was 

detained in Ireland by stormy weather, and, when 

he did return to England, he found that his crown was 

already lost. The nation had rallied round Henry* 

Richard s own troops deserted him. Richard then 

•surrendered himself to Henry, who was proclaimed 
king. 

Henry knew that ho Imd no legal claim to the 
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throne, but had to depend on popular consent. So ho 
reicrned in a more constitutional manner than any 
other king of England before him. At the same time 
ho was often suspicious and unjust towards any mem¬ 
bers of the older nobility whom he thought might be- 
inclined to jealousy of his position. He felt that it. 
was dangerous to keep the late king Richard a priso¬ 
ner, and so had him tried and put to death. Su Homy 
claimed the crown by right ot conquest, by a distant 
inheritance, and because of the - unjust ltile of” 
Richard. But in none ot these was there any 
strong claim at all. Edward Mortimer, the young 
Earl of March, was the direct hereditary claimant, and 
Richard had already proclaimed him as heir. At the 
time when Henry seized the crown, he was a boy of 
nine years old. 


Henry had thus many and difficult disadvantages to 
face, and it was necessary for him to please all classes. 
Moreover he was very much in need of funds, and had 
to raise illegal taxes and borrow money freely from. 
the great nobles, who were not always willing vu< ers. 
So gradually a spirit of discontent arose, and his rule 
became unpopular in influential quarters. p o n 
vear 1402, this discontent continued to grow. Lbeie 
were attacks by the Scots and the "Welsh, am em ^ 
does not seem to have been able to put them * 

mainly owing to want of money. Owen cue o a t 
a orcat Welsh leader, defeated two expet i ions v . 
Henry sent to punish him. and in one of themdm 
captured Edmund Mortimer, the uncle of the 
Earl of March who was the rightful heir to the throne. 
About the same time there had beeii an attempted 
Scottish invasion, but the Scots hat ><'< " ^| l( | ()11 

defeated by Hotspur s army at the battle o _ _ h 

Tlill. It is with the news of those two campaign, - 
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Scottish and the Welsh, that the present play opens. 
This was in the month of June, 1402. 



HistoricaH^ we know it is true that Henry demanded 
all the Scottish prisoners from Hotspur, although lie 
"had only a right to prisoners of royal blood. Hotspur 
offered ‘‘Mordake” the nephew of the Scottish king, to 
whom Henry had a right by the established laws of 
warfare. Henry ay as obstinate, and demanded all the 
prisoners. The Percies then offered to agree to this 
on condition that Henry would ransom Mortimer from 
Owen G-lendower. and also that he would repay certain 
sums of money which he had borrowed from them. 
But there is no mention of this last condition in the 
present play, since it was Shakespeare’s aim to show 
Hotspur as inspired by no other motive than a burning 
•desire for honour. It turned out, however, that 
Mortimer had already come to a peaceful settlement 
with Grlendower. orcover Henry had no money 
with which to discharge his debts to the Percies. 
Thereupon Northumberland and Percy drew up a 
formal list of their grievances against the Icing, 
and started a rebellion with the help of 
Gi endower, Mortimer, and Douglas the Soot. 
Their rebellion lasted for three months. till 
they were heavily defeated in the battle of 
Shrewsbury. These are the actual facts of English 
history with which the play deals; it only remains 
to see what changes Shakespeare has made in the 
fac^. how he has revised them, rejecting what seemed 
unsuitable and adding from his own imagination. 
jWe wil l arrive at a knowledge of Shakespeare’s me¬ 
thods if we examine the sources from which he drew 
his facts concerning the history of England, and 

ascertain the manner in which he has transformed 

-tli cm. 
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VII. 

The Sources of the Piay- 

For the main outline of history, Shakespeare drew 
upon an old historical work known as Holinshed’s Chro¬ 
nicles of England, Scotland. and Ireland. This is the 
same source from which he drew the historical tacts 
of Macbeth, King Lear , Cf/mbeline, and several ot the 
historical plays. In the serious or “ court” scenes o 
Henrv IV, Shakespeare adheres fairly close 1> to e 
facts which he found in Holinslmd. There is how¬ 
ever. the secondary or sub-plot which deals wi 1 
doings of FalstatT. This is in no way derived from 

Holinshed. 

Let us see in what way Shakespeare took the 
liberty of changing the actual facts of history, whie 
have been set down in the previous chapter. Ihe 
main deviations from history are as follows.. 

( a i l„ Act I. Scene III. Shakespeare speaks of Mor¬ 
timer as if he were the legal heir to fche throne, and 

had been nominated as such by k-mg • 

actually this Mortimer was the nnole of the real hem, 
flu* voun" Earl of March, and the fact is tha 

itid’sx™, i„ .i.i. -»«>'■“ ,1 t r:r£ 

"7; “E";; w«««* 

tive than the trutn, 101 1 » ■ nrlomier 

motive for wishing Mortimer to remain f J£^p e r- 
with Glendower. In practice, ,t le o jj_ QU 

ties’ rebellion was to put the young Eai 
the throne. 

(ft) Shakespeare makes it appeal a* jj 

started within twelve months of the end ot R****£ 
where lie had described the manner in which m. > 
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seized the crown. At the end of the play, Henry had 
proposed an expedition to the Holy Land, and now in 
/, /, 28 , he says: 


But this our purpose now is twelve months old. 
But this is not historically correct, since almost three 
years had elapsed between the accession of Henry and 
the commencement of the rebellion of the Percies 

( c ) History tells us that, when tin* play opened. 
King Henry was thirty six years of age, Ids son Prince 
Henry was fifteen years, and Hotspur was a man of 
thirty eight. The idea which Shakespeare had in 
mind, a rivalry and comparison between the Prince 
ami Hotspur, could not be brought out by these facts. 
So lie makes them both young men, probably not 
mueh over twenty, and this involves making the king 
an older man. This change is deliberately made by 
Shakespeare to further his dramatic purposes. 

Shakespeare deliberately exaggerates ihe ru¬ 
mours of history regarding the wild life of the prince. 
Since the prince was actually only fifteen years old at 
the time of the rising, it is obvious that his acts of dis¬ 
sipation, it the> actually existed, must have come after 
that. There are certain tales which have come down to 
us from history, and Shakespeare has elaborated and 
embellished them in order to make the prince's reform 
in Henry 1 all the more startling and convincing. 

(e) The name of Hotspur’s wife was Elizabeth, but 
lakespeaie calls her Kate. There is no apparent rea~ 
son for him doing so. The Archbishop of York was 
not a brother of Lord Scroop’s, as stated in /, ///. Hero 
Shakespeare lias again copied an error into which 
Holm shed fell. The division ot‘ England into three 
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parts by t lie leaders of the rebellion is mentioned by 
both Holinshed and Shakespeare as taking place befoie 
the battle of Shrewsbury. In practice it a< tuall i ]»- 
pened during the latter rebellion ol Northumbeiland, 
four years later. Douglas was not released after the 
battle of Shrewsbury, but kept a close prisoner, Sha¬ 
kespeare’s object in making him immediately set fiee 
was to bring out the generous and magnanimous ua 
ture of the prince. There is no foundation in history 
for the assertions that the prince saved the h 1S 

father, that lie killed Hotspur with his own hand or 
that Douglas ran away after him. All these 16 
additions are inserted to magnify the prince’s character. 

This will serve to show that, although the basis of 
the play is historical, Shakespeare does not hesitate to 
change dates, names, events, to leave out ccr am 
incidents and to invent fresh ones. A\ hatevei . 
necessary to further his dramatic purpose is dm 
freely in defiance of history. This is the case 1 
;Shakespeare’s historical and Roman plays, e 

Julius Caesar he comes very close to rigid 

to history. 

There may have been other works from which 

Shakespeare derived mm P • ‘ imble footed 

IV I. 95. the prince is describe a a?> a work 

madcap.” and this may he suggested by 
called Stows Chronicle , which says that the P™ ^ 
noted for being a fast runner, i n ^ money 

mentions the story that the prince rep ^ fact is 

-which wa- mien from the merchants, a 

not in Holinshed. So it would seemAhat Shakesp ^ 

had read Stoics Chronicle too- ... about the 

K etting as much information as POM^^ ating . 
central character of the drama he was •• 
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In the works of another historian called Daniel, there 
is the report of a story that the prince had resc ued 
his father from Douglas, and it is possible that Shakes¬ 
peare may have read this. Certainly the fact is not. 
found in Holinshed. 


Tlie sources of 
the* Fa I.staff scones. 


Having dealt with the purely historical portion of 
the play, we must now examine the comic scenes 
which centre round t he character of Falstaff. These 
were undoubtedly suggested by an older play called 
The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth, including the 
honourable Battle of Agincouvt . Oei tainly this play 
was not published before Henry 71 Part L but we 
know that it had been written eight years earlier, and 
possibly [in an older form before that. The earlier 
scenes of this older play deal with the youth of 
Prince I l.enry, and it is from this source that Shakes¬ 
peare has derived the incidents of the robbery of the 

merchants by the prince and his com¬ 
panions. AVe have here two charac¬ 
ters, Ned and Sir John Oldcastle, 
which Shakespeare certainly transformed into Poins 
•and Sir John Falstaff. (rads!till is unchanged in 
name, and the companions meet in the tavern at 
Eastcheap in the old play, just as they do in 
Shakespeare. Apart from this. there is not 
much similarity, and the old play has not in 
itself sufficient merit to tempt the reader; 

its only claim to fame lies in this possible claim as the 
inspirer of the greater work of Henry TV. The whole 
scheme of the work is different, particularly the diffe¬ 
rent conception of the character of the prince which 
the old play gives. There Prince Henry is shown as 
a worthless drunkard and thief, who suddenly becomes 
;a heroic king by one sudden mood of repentance and 
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conversion. This was the idea of the* 
masses of the people at the time of 
Shakespeare, but Shakespeare has set 
before them an entirely different ex¬ 
planation of the character of Prince 
! hviirv.showingthat his character was consistent throu- 
Sfhout, whether in youth or maturity, and only requi- 
red the stimulus of emergency and opportunity to 
reveal itself. 


1 lie ol*l play's in¬ 
ferior conception 
of 

l’rince Henry's cha¬ 
racter. 


Oldcastle is a villainous old fellow, with vice 
rather than humour as the predominating point in his 
character. He has little or no similarity to the Fal- 
statf* of Henri/ IV. Originally the name was the same, 
f or Shakespeare at first called his character Oldcastle, 
but afterwards changed it. \\ e know this mainly 
from two points : there is in the First Qwarto edition 
the abbreviation Old. instead ot Fill. before one of 
Falstaff's speeches. Perhaps this one instance was 
left unchanged by oversight, when Shakespeare revi¬ 
sed his manuscript after deciding to change the name 
to Falstaff. Secondly there is little sense to be made 
of the words 'old lad of the castle. L unless 

we take them to be a pun on the name ot Oldcastle, 
which should have been removed from the text as 
meaningless when Shakespeare decided to change this 
character’s name to Falstaff. 


There is another point which proves that the name - 
of this character was originally Oldcastle in a 
peare’s play. A writer called Field published a wen* 
called Amends for Ladies about the year lblb. - 
makes a direct allusion to Falstaffs comic speec 

on the theme of honour, in Act T, Be. L 1(1 
asks : 
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Dili you never see 

The play, whore (lie fat knight bight Oldcastle 
Did tell you truly what this honour was?” 

and lie could not possibly be referring to the earlmr 
play of 7 he Famous Victories of King Henry I , 
since it contains no such speech. So it is evident that 
the public first knew of the "fat knight as Oldcastle, 
and that many continued to remember him by this 
name, even after Shakespeare had altered it to 
Falstaff. 

The change probably arose from the fact that 
there was an original Sir John Oldcastle, who 
was certainly attached to the household of Prince 
Henry. There seems to be, however, no foundation 
tor the suggestion that he was evil or dissipated, 
or that lie led the prince into a life of dissipation. In 
fact lie was prominent in the religious body known 
&s the Lollards at that time, and seems to have been 

The reason why esteemed by them as a devout man. 
Shakespeare chatig- Hence a direct descendant of his at the' 

i " , ° co,u ' 1 o* Qn#n Elizabeth. Lord Gob- 
hain, made a protest against the 
memory of his ancestor being blackened in this 
manner. Shakespeare, probably recognising the jus- 
tu e of the protest, made the change in the name. Soon 
after Henry IV. Part I. was published, three eonteinpo- 
ia H "liters. Drayton. Munday and Chettle produced 
7/i- true and honourable history of the life of Sir John 
Oldcastle. and this seems to have been specially writ¬ 
ten bj them as an answer to the calumny which they 
conceived Shakespeare’s piny to east on the honour of 
a dead and gone nobleman of merit, Drayton says 

that his intention is to show that the original ( Hd. .stle 
was: 


* 
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“ No agod counsellor to youthful sin 

Hut one whose virtue shone above the rest.” 


and the only possible reference that Drayton can be 
making here is to Henry IV, which was now one of the 
most popular plays on the Elizabethan stage. 

I,, } t j s epilogue to the second part of Henry IV , 
Shakespeare seems to feel it necessary to give an ex¬ 
planation, and show that it was never his intention to 
blacken the honour of a worthy gentleman, and this 
proves als.. the view that his own character originally 
bore the name of Oldcastle. He says ” Our humble 
author will continue the story with Sir John in it—... 
Ealstaff shall die of a sweat, unless already a be 
killed with your hard opinions ; for Oldcastle died a 
martvr. and this is not the man. 


The name of FalstatF. which Shakespeare adopted 
after dropping Oldcastle. was already familiar to him. 
There had been a Sir John Fastolfe, a soldier m ie 
enrlv part of the previous century. Shakespeare had 
already described him as a sad coward in the first 
part of his Henry VI. So this suggested a name to 
Shakespeare, when a change became desirable. Xh 
original Fastolfe had not been on the pemonal steff 
of Prince Henry at all, but that die _ no 
to Shakespeare. The name is Fastolfe s, and the 

main lines of the character are founded on somi ^ 
Amours, probably false, which had 1become current 

about Oldcastle. The connection with eithe t 
characters is so slight that we may fairly 
fat knight a romantic creation of Shakespear ^ ^ hig 
it. is that the one reference which I alstaff jn 

own upbringing, namely that he hac een true 

the service ot the Duke ot JNOttoix, ig 

in the case of both Oldcastle and Fastolfe. But 
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almost certain that this is only an accidental allusion 
and that Shakespeare did not intend Falstaff to depict 
any actual character of history. 

We see then Shakespeare’s treatment oi’ history. 
He selects such incidents as seem to him to have dra¬ 
matic possibilities : he rejects such as seem to him 
unsuitable ; he invents new and original incidents. 
He brings things close together in point of time 
though in actual*history they may have been years 
apart; he gives his own personal interpretation of the 
ages and personalities of his various characters : he 
invents entirely new and fictitious characters and gives 
them most important functions in the drama. 

VIII 

Date of Publication and Composition. 

There are several means by which we may fix the 

date of publication of a play by Shakespeare. But 
there is one certain source of information, for there 
existed in Shakespeare’s times an official register in 
which all new plays had to be entered, so that* permi¬ 
ssion might be granted to perform them on the public 
stage. This was known as the Stationer's Register 
and most of Shakespeare’s plays were officially entered 
on that record. So we find on the 26th of February, 
1598 the entry of The Historge of Henri / the Fourth with 
Ms battle of Shrewsbury against Henry Hot tspur re of 
the North, with the conceipted wit of Sir John Fat staff' 
After this, appeared the First Quarto edition in 
the same year. 

There was a writer ot the time called Francis 
Meres, who was a great admirer of Shakespeare’s 
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dramas. In 1598 1ie published a work known as 
Palladia Tamia , or Wit’s Treasury, and in this 
he gave a list of twelve of Shakespeare’s plays which 
he had witnessed. The present play is included in 
that list, so we have absolute certainty that Henry IV , 
Part /. had been published and played by 1598. 

To decide when Shakespeare first composed the 
play is not so easy. There are tew allusions within 
the play to well known local events by which the com¬ 
position might be dated ; in any case this is a very un¬ 
satisfactory method. In point of history, the p ay 
follows directly after Richard II, and is a continuation 
of the same. But the nature of the play, its general 
style and composition, give strong grounds for assum¬ 
ing that it was not composed immediately attei 
RTchard //, but that the Merchant of Venice^ and King 
John were written in between the two. We have tau 
certainty that Richard // was composed and published 
in the year 1594. Since, then, Shakespeare evic cut y 
composed and published two complete plays before 
commencing Henry IV. Part I, it seems almost certain 
that he must have written the present play m the final 
half of 1597. We know also that Shakespeare contin¬ 
ued this series by writing the Second Part ot Henry 
JV in 1898, and Henry I' in 1599. 

In the chapter on Shakespeare’s works, it was men¬ 
tioned that Shakespeare’s style changed as he a var \ 
ced in his art. His earlier blank verse was regular ana 
unvaried, with few irregular lines and few iun-on 
lines. His later plays contained little rime, but grea 
variety is found in the blank verse by the introduction 
of many irregular and many run-onlines. Ihis tes , 
however, is not quite accurate in determining whether 
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Metrical tests an? 
not reliable in the 
determination of 
the date of a histo¬ 
rical play. 


a historical play is early or late, 
though it enables us to discriminate in 
the case of romantic comedies and 
tragedies. I'he point is that Shakes- 


peare has deliberately adopted two 

distinct media of tlie drama here. The prose scenes 

an* meant to be colloquial and informal, while the 

court scenes are described in a blank verse which is 

purposely of a high and epic dignity, suitable for 

royalty. This blank verse is not the same as that 

of the comedies which were written in the same 
period. 


With regard to the early editions of the First 
Part of Henri/ IV, we mentioned that the First Quarto 
appeared in lo98. When Shakespeare’s friends, Hem- 

icoq And Con< *eIl» collected and published his works in 
1623 hi the First Folio edition, this play was among 

tern Between the two we had the series of different 
Quartos in 1599. 1604, 1608, 1613, all of which agree 
substantially and have only trifling differences of no 
importance. A Quarto edition also appeared in 1622 
just after the death of Shakespeare and before the an- 
pgarance of the First Folio. The present text is a com- 
promise between the First Quarto and the First Folio. 

IX. 

The Nature of the play. 

is *’p lri reaC * 110111 the title tliat ,he Present play 
! iA) ; L we are tempted to assume that this is an 

ncomp etc drama and that there are other parts to fol¬ 
d'd In one respect we are right, for the present p ay 
leads directly on to Ht-n-v IV Fart jt p ±i l y 
character* +i J . af i7 ’ Wlth Se same 

■ and the same environment. Nevertheless 
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the present play is absolutely complete in itself as well 
as forming a unit in a trio of historical plays dealing- 
with the same subject, for Henry r follows directly 
after the Second Part of Henry IV, and shows the. com¬ 
pleteness and maturity of the prince as king. Shakes¬ 
peare has taken certain episodes and periods ot En.- 
Hsh history and thrown them into dramatic form: one 
naturally follows on the heels of the preceding one, yet 
each is complete in itself. The dement wine>h urntes 

the three plays is the personality of 

is the central character in all three. Falstatt 

found in Henry V. except for the report ot ns 

in Scene /. 

Pickard I! is. as it were, an introduction to tho 
fi t nnrt of Henrn IV. But it has'not the same con i- 
C f c aracter which exists it. the three later plays 
11 1 1 with the doing of other historical personages. 

Moreover Richard II stands by ttseU tn P° ^ ftrst 

with other plays intervening hr?twe , ‘ written 

part of Henry IV. whereas the other th_ 

one after the other with a common theme ana 

i rpi style and treatment ot Hemy , 

mon hero. Hu st\i< similar, showing 

Parts l and //.a ml Hem u T, are ^ ^ unified 

that they are the result h| . 0<> taken as a 

purpose. '1 he , action o Vnirlish history from just 

whole, represents a period ... Engl^h hisw y 

before the battle of Shrewsbury dramatic re- 

Fa.- ;..Tb. 

..,i.b».< 

witb Henry. .* ee( js call for liis death at 

dramatic needs ^ tQ r6gar d 

beginning of Henry I ■ • 
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the three plays as ail uninterrupted and dramatic* 
■whole, dealing 1 with the life of this famous monarch. 

Henrif /1”, Part /, has a distinct unity of its own. It 

begins ■with the rebellion of the Percies against the king,. 

ami lends up to the battle of Shrewsbury which is the 
climax of the play. All the scenes, whether comic 
or serious, have a direct bearing on the rebellion and 
the battle. So this main requirement of dramatic 
unity is satisfied, that a single main problem is taken 
up and settled in a satisfac tory manner. True it is ihat 
the climax comes in the last, instead of in the middle 
act. which makes the general structure somewhat 
. , different from the mechanical balance 

ty or /finrit iv, stipulated hy Aristotle and the. 
J>arl l - 11 reeks. Rut this in no way detracts 

trom unity of impression, which is 
the real test of dramatic unity. The climax of 
Macbeth comes at a correspondingly early stage Lil the. 

drama, and yet no one has objected to the unity of 
Macbeth. 

Moreover we have seen that most of Shakes- 
pea re s plays have an underlying theme or ccntial 

subject running throughout. For example, Macbeth 
deals with ambition, Othello with jealousy, King Lear 
with headstrong passion,'and Hamlet with tin* dangers 

of moralising inactivity. In tl lc same 
The tliamo of the way. the whole of Henry 1 1*. Part l 

j s 011 fh ( * theme of Honour and. this 
is shown from the viewpoints of a 
number of different characters. Hotspur's conception 
ot Honour is a mad, reckless, blind desire for military' 
glory at any cost whatever. He expresses this vividly 
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* Hy hrau<n, inethinks it wore an easy leap, 

T<> pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon. 

Or <li\e into the bottom of the deep, 

Wie n lathorn line could never touch the grouud. 

And pluck np drowned lionour hy the locks; 

Si. he that doth redeem her thence might wear 
Without eorrival all her dignities. ” 

* 

"whereas Falstaff takes a different and cynical view 
when he says: 


Can honour set to a leg ? no : or an arm ? no : or 
take away tin* grief of a wound V no : i foiiour hath no 
skill in surgery, then ? no. What is honour ? a 

word.Honour is a mere scutcheon; and so ends 

mv catechism. 


The prince reflects the more practical and common- 
sense view of honour, which turns out to be fitted to 
tho needs of life in a way that Hotspur’s conception 
is not, and involves no loss of principle, as does 
FaI staffs cowardly cynicism. Falstaff lias a 
part to play which is much like that ot the 
Fool in Lear, or the melancholy Jaques of As > 01 / 
Like It, for he is the ironical commentator and critic 
■on the views ot other characters m tin* diania. 
This central theme clinches the impression of Unity. 


It is customary to speak of the main story and the 
secondary plot, when dealing with certain of the plays 
of Shakespeare. In reality this is a very artificial 
•distinction, and we can not separate the serious and 
the comic scenes of the play in this manner. Shakes¬ 
peare realised that the more solid and historical side 
of Henry IV would tend to become dull. The ground¬ 
lings would hardly have relished a sequence of the 
stately and dignified speeches of the king, or the 
fiery utterances of Hotspur, without some relict m 
the way of the boisterous mirth and humour to 
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which they were accustoihcd, Tlonco 
“secondary plol ' Shakespeare introduced for thorn the 

comic character of Falstatf’, and the 
humorous episode of the robbery at Gadshill. But 
this is in no sense something which is secondary to 
the main object of the play; it is another of the 
prince’s environments in which he moves as well as 
in the fashionable atmosphere of the court. The 
prince is the unifying factor of the play, and unites 
the two sets of characters, serious and comic. Almost 
every scene in the play has some bearing or other on 
the character as Prince Henry, even though, in the 
comic scenes, Falstatf may engross the larger share 
<>t the interest. We are shown not only one side of 
the prince’s life, but all its various aspects, and all of 
them are caught up by the stream of events caused 
by the rebellion; all lead up to the battle of Shrews¬ 
bury. So there is a distinct unity of purpose if we 
look on Henry TV , Part L as a study in character, as 

well as being an account of the Percies’rebellion and 

a sermon on honour. 

Shakespeare was gradually becoming more and 
more interested in human character and personality. 
Later oil, we find the four great Romantic Tragedies* 
Macbeth. Othello. Lear , and Hamlet , are all studies in 
imperfect character. Each of the four heroes who 
give their names to those four great plays is a man of 
high position, great merit, and undoubted nobility 

Yet each of them is rained by one flaw in his character,' 

Macbeth by h, s ambition, Othello by jealousy. Lear 
by Ins uncontrollable passion, and Hamlet, by his 
irresolution. The tragedy consists in the fact that 
--each ot these heroes finds himself placed in rireums 
tances where ho requires that very quality w hiek 
he happens to bo lacking. * “ 
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o,*akosi*N»re had an interest up . human, 
character which is comparable to that ot Brown- 
imr or Carlyle. His attention was. attracted 
hy grent figures in history. Julius Caesar and 

lM;uk Antony. Hence liis Koman plays, while adhering 
fairly strictly to history, explain the events ot history 
in t<*nns of human rharnoter and personality. In 
Julius Caesar, the character of Brutus is strongly ela- 
borated, and we are marie to set' that the assassination 
in Caesar and the subsequent wars arose directly ivow. 
tin* peculiar individual character of Brutus. To a cer¬ 
tain extent it is so with the present play. rii>‘ «Teus 
c f English history, before and after thcbattle ot Shrews¬ 
bury. wore well enough known to 
Henry iv is an Englishmen of the time. They also 
elaborate study i inow . G f sonic rumours regarding the 

ehar:HU,r ' youth of Henry V. believing that he 

had been guilty of dissipated living in his youth, al 
though he afterwards made a heroic and popular kmg. 
Shakespeare was not satisfied with this popular verdict, 
„„d his play presents the prince in a different light 
altogether. The presentation of the piwe s ehaiae- 
ter is something altogether new;, it differs ns day 
does from night from the conception, offered in the old 
play, The Famous Victories of Henry 1 • lo the oMe 
nlaV, the prince is shown as a drunkard and a thic 
Lking entirely in moral principle. On his 
to the throne, he bet 10 s subject to a comp ? . 
toal conversion, and in the long run develops nvto 
a heroic king. This is not convincing. 01 
leaves o-rave doubts and conjectures m om nni ' 
\\Y feel that heretic qualities and nobility of min( - * 
•jiot suddenly grow from a lit'.- spent m.dnmkem ess m,d 
4islohesty. Shakespeare gives us.an.altogrth 
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explanation, showing that the prince is a mu.iv comp¬ 
lex character than that, ami that tin* same heroic 
qualities which later showed themselves in the king 

are continually present in the prince. Bui he. know¬ 
ing that youth is short, is content to obscure him sell’ 


for a while 
sec ure in his 


and disappoint the public expectations, 
confidence of being able to assert a manly 


role whenever the opportunity shall arise. Hence, 
in tins respect. Henry IV is as much a study of eharae- 


ter as Hamlet is. and the play cannol possibly be 


considered without giving foremost regard to Prim e 
.Henry. It does not matter whether lit* is moving in 
the serious scenes of the court, the rowdy scenes of 
the Boar's Head T 'gvern. or the stirring turmoil of the 
battle, the prince is the first and foremost consideration, 
of the play. All these are so many different facets of bis 
diamond-like character, and Shakespeare presents to 
us a character of considerable complexity. This is in 


line with so many of the other plays of Shakespeare, 
notably King Lear . Hamlet , Othello , Macbeth, Julius 
Caesar, and Antony and Cleopatra. In each of these 
plays, tin* hero is a character of considerable complex¬ 
ity. and presents many problems. 


The greatness ot the play comes from the rich 
variety of characters, all differing widely from each 
ther. In no other of his dramas has Shakespeare 
shown his great powers of characterisation with such 
prodigality. The historical characters he presents are 
shown with a human personality and a probability <f 
motive which make all their subsequent actions per¬ 
fectly understandable, and natural. Even had the 
character of Falsfaff not * been included, there would 
remain in Prince Henry, the King. Hotspur, Glomlo- 
wer. and Mrs. Quickly, a number worthy 10 take their 
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plan* among tin* best creations of the groat uiastsr. 
The purely historical scenes show a. lottinoss of art and' 
an artistry of handling which are tar above all.. 
Shakespeare's previous efforts in the direction * *t 1 
historical play. This play probably marks tlie attain¬ 
ment of his full dramatic maturity, and it is a worthy 
fore mi met* of the great Romantic Jragedies. P or now 
Shakespeare has entered deeply into tin 1 problems ot 
humanity, and lias discarded all the artificial elements 
and immaturities of the earlier period. He has attained 
his full strength, and shown that magic power which 
was i" last for a number of years till tin* inevitable 
decline and fall should come, that which even the 

mightiest genius must submit to. Moreover lie has 
managed here, as he was frequently to manage again, 
the supreme an<l discreet blending of comic andl 
serious elements in such a manner as to present a . 
variegated but composite whole, an accomplishment 
in which Shakespeare was as far ahead of all his. 
other contemporaries in the dramatic art as ho was m 
every other branch of the drama. ATc may finish with 

a quotation from Ulrici. 

"It is more especially the last-mentioned contrast,, 
into the two sides of which the two halves of out 

drama are. as it were, divided. In the hrsfc pail, » 

battle of Shrewsbury forms the catastrophe, the centre 

and a i.. the action, in this part, the nature of 

feudalism is represented more from ns ch.val.om> 
aspect The barons, in whom this element prtdomi 
S. who are more kni«hts than feudal lonls-Perey 
Douoias. Mortimer, and Blount-are the leaders ot the 

events. Hence we have here..a representatum 

of the nature of personal prowess, the rep.vsentahon 
of chivalry. Percy is the representative ot I 
inborn, natural valour, t-hat unbridled ion . 
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power of tlie individual, that reckless courage of the 
knight-errant which heedlessly throws itself into 
danger, nay. which finds pleasure in it. and 
seeks tor it. because it is necessary for the develop- 
me! it. ot 1 1 is nature. for his enjoyment, for 

the gratification of his ambition. Prince Henry, on 
the other hand, is the representative of that other and 
higher valour which is of an entirely intellectual 
nature, consisting m the minds conscious superiority 
over danger, whether it be to overcome it. or to remain 
ill' 1 victoria spite of being apparently vanquished 
valour such as was displayed by the great histori¬ 
cal heioes, Alexander, Hannibal, and Julius i .iosar. 
In order that both species of valour might bo clearly 
exhibited in their effectual and significant contrast. 
Prince Henry had to receive a prominent place in the 
drama, and, on the other hand, Percy’s character had 
to be allowed scope in so far that, in all the essential 
relations of life, as son, husband, and friend, he might 
excite special interest. " 

Hut m dealing with the broader significance <»(" tii,. 
Play, the same writer is not content to accept it^ 
mere history, or a sermon on honour. What, he asks 
was the real reason for the free manner in which 
Shakespeare offered us comic and serious scenes side 
by side . This he answers as follows : 

Shakespeare did not intend merely to enrich the 
scanty historical subject matter by a free poetical 
addition, or to give ir a fresher and more pleasina* 

colour. The principles of art would not have allowed 
him to act in such a manner; for he should not have 
chosen a subject which could not. be formed i n . 
harmonious whole with a truly poetic significance 
It was as little Shakespeare’s intention merely t () m NV . 
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ft broader toil to the character ot Prince TTcnry.atid 
thus to allow its peculiar light to be more fully dis¬ 
played. This he might have accomplished by smaller 
means, by introducing accounts of tho princes mode 
of life, or by the addition of a few short scenes. It 
can also hardly have been Shakespeare s intention 
in Henry /1 merely to give a representation ot the 
nature ot honour and of mans different ideas and 
positions in regard to it. and lie lias assuredly not 
introduced the Falstaff episode merely in order to con¬ 
trast the representatives of the idea ot honour the 
Prince and Percy—with Falstafl. the negative counter¬ 
part, the caricature of honour and knighthood, i or it is 
evident that none of the other personages—much less 
the historical action stands in any sort nl relation to 
the idea of honour. 

All these views. I think, lie too tar from the contial 

point of the action and its significance, 
I)r. Ulrici's views u> \ )Q able to claim to have succeeded 
nbuut ti ‘0 piny. in aiscoverinfif t he poet’s intention. 

And yet the artistic object, which Shakespeare had in 
view when composing the comic scenes, i* ain 1 a 
so deeply concealed, and becomes quite c eai ®n ft 
examination of all the features. It seems to me t ia 
the Falstaff episode bears uuinistakabK an noni. 

cha racter: it h a parody on the historical i < piesen a 

tlon This is the bond that connects it witli tn 
latter: it is intended to parody the hollow pat i( ’ 
the political history, and to assist in scattering 1 
vain de< epti\ «■ halo with which it has been surre 
ed. Irony is to hold up its concave mirror to tiia 

mere semblance* ot history which is so ie f . _ T *i 
taken for history itself, itbeing considered ‘ , 

important only when it parades about misp 
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mantle with crown and sceptre, higgles about king- 

_ ■ 

doms, or lays about it with the scourge of war: irony 
is to exhibit it as what it in reality is. a deceptive 
outward resemblance. For all that in the present 
drama appears outwardly to be historical action 

rebellion, dissentions and war. victory and defeat. 

* 

the intrigues of political cunning, treaties and nego¬ 
tiations with their high-sounding speeches about right 
and wrong—all this was in truth a mere show, a mere 
mask of history. The rebellious barons, as already 
shown, were as little in earnest about simply dethron¬ 
ing the unlawful king and about assisting the rightful 
heir to his inheritance as Henry himself was about 
maintaining order in his kingdom and about protecting 
the welfare of the country. Henry's reign was in 
reality not disturbed by external hostilities and attacks, 
his government was internally weak and corrupt; ho 
and his barons suffered because justice and morality, 
the f emulations of political life, were in a state of 
-decay. Xo reign therefore is so poor in true histori¬ 
cal action, in creative, formative, and lasting ideas... 

■ lhe reign was of historical importance only as a 
transition stage in the further development of the 
great historical tragedy, and accordingly could not bo 
passedover. Taken by itself,Henry’s reign turned solely 
upon outwardly establishing the usurped sovereignty, 
'•end is therefore without true value, without internal 
animation and without progress to a better state of 
things. Hence in its outward actions it is wholly 
absorbed in empty externals and formalities, in sem¬ 
blance and untruth. Henry IV, whom even Richard 
11 had described as an excellent actor, and who, in 
the present drama, himself expressly boasts of his 
skill in acting—is the chief and greatest among a 
number of stage heroes, who, it is true, are personally 
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in bitter earnest with the* representation of their several 
parts, but who are nevertheless only acting a play- ro^- 
iiiv'e a clear exhibition <>t this unreality, this semblance* 
this histrionic parade, was—consciously or unconscious— 
ly—tin* poet’s intention in placing the comic scenes so 
immediately by the sitle ot the historical action, and in 
allowing them step by step to accompany the eouiso- 
of the latter.” 

1 have quoted this view ot a distinguished Oerman 
critic, not because of beliot in it, or in order to lecom— 
mend it seriously to tlie reader, but as an example of 
a certain error in thinking which is too common m 
relation to Shakespeare. That is the habit of regard¬ 
ing the plays ns a variety of the Sibylline books which 
may <»r may not yield up their (iTCCtiid, of thinking t hat 
in every play Shakespeare has some dark, subtle, and 
^indistinguishable purpose, and that we must search.. 
for clues after the manner of a detective at the scene- 
of a crime. For I have no doubt that an unduly 
.serious and Teutonic outlook on life and literature 1 ms- 
led Ulrici into searching for a deep and conccalet 
purpose where none exists. This possibly anses from 
the fact that the Germans were fascinate. 5 ' 

comDlex drama of Hamlet, and regarded it. rightfully 
no doubt, as a problem play. But I subnut that the 
aim and object of the present drama are as plain « ' 

bo: Shakespeare took up for presentation as ‘ j 
a period of history which was just as uo,;..rtant m his 
eyes as any ...her. But beeause he felt that a^ 
epic and stiff court scenes would appeal 
groundlings of the Elizabethan audiences he add^ 
the comic character of Balstaff, ‘ > J; raceipts 

stiffness of the history and to imp. i|ltcrest odl 

of the theatre. That character, once ci eaU.il, 
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Sha kespeare so inn eh ihat unconsciously he 
developed Palstaff to such an extent that hi* became even.-, 
more interesting: than the prince himself, thus leading’ 
to a situation in which he has provided something' 
that takes away the interest of the reader or spectator 
from the prince, who was undoubtedly intended to bo 
the loading character and centre of interest in the play. 


XL 

The Characters. 

One of the gifts which made Shakespeare's dramas 
so great was his power of creating human and life-like 
character. This was not so obvious in his earlier 
dramas, bul gradually became more and more obv i<>us 
with the development of Shakespeare's art. The most 
interesting of all Shakespeare’s characters is Hamlet, 
though Macbeth, Othello, Lear, and Brutus come not 
far behind, while the Shakespearean women, Imogen. 
Cordelia. Rosalind, Viola. Portia, Lady Macbeth, not 
to mention a score of others, form a gallery unsur¬ 
passed in the literature of the world. The present 
play was written when Shakespeare had emerged 
from his apprentice stage and tried and tested his 
powers. Shakespeare was profoundly interested in 
great; names of bygone history. He liked to take 
up a certain character of whom only a dry historical 
record existed, in which we learned that the character 
lived at a certain period and was responsible for 
certain acts. TLien Shakespeare would proceed to 
show his readers the real nature of that character, and 
would supply him with the personality and motives 
which he conceived the character to have possessed*- 
In this, his conception of character and of history 
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agreed in substance with the view <>1 lliomas Callyle, 
namely that tin* history of any period wonhl ho found 
to spring from the character *»t tin- great men ot that 
period, in tact would be the actual biography of the 
great men. Shtikespear© had been interested in the 
hero-king of England, Henry \ . and had also learned 
the rumours that the youth ot this king had been 
dissolute and ill-spent, before lie suddenly became 
converted to a better life. I be old J)la\ ot Th - 
Famous Victories of Henry V. had showed this sudden 
conversion, and Shakespeare did not agree with it. 
lli< etlbrfc, then, in the present play, is to show that 
the fundamental character <*t' Henry ^ . was always the 
same, and that his princeliood was such as would have 
made people expect him to develop into a great king. 

We must first of all approach the character ot Prince 
Henry. Great as Falstaff is as a comic character, much 

though he mav overshadow the prince lit the comic 
scenes, it is' nevertheless true that prince Henry 

is the pla v. and that all tlm other characters 
arc dramatically subordinate to him. J h ®5 
exist not for themselves, hut that they may 

bring out more fully the character ot the prince 

by comparison and contrast. Inc 

The character object of this series ot three 

Prince Henry- 7 is to s } 10 w his gradual transition 

... ■&£ .I *-*-»*• w 

warrior-king r.f Henry V. The whole problem. whett 
of history or of the drama, is “What was the nature o 
this change ? ” When we Inter on to Hcm> v 

there are two explanations given "t this chang • 

Archbishop of Canterbury thinks evidently ot asudden 
conversion, for he says "His wildness seemd to die 
the death of his father. This is more like the 


on 
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sudden conyersion theory m the old play °f I he 
Famous Victories of Henry V. The other explanation 
is given by the Bishop ‘>1 Ely Henry V. /, /, 

“Anti su the prince obscured Ills contemplation 
Under the veil ol wildness ; which no doubt 
Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night. 1 * 


and this appears to bo tin* explanation of Shakespeare, 
namelv that tlie prince had always a strong and 
powerful character. but deliberately chose to pass a 
time in youthful follies, knowing full well that ho 
could assort himself whenever the hour came. Ho 
states this himself, and this soliloquy in which he does, 
so is a little unnatural, tbough it is very necessary 
from the nature of Shakespeare s aim : 


1 1 know you all* and will a while uphold 
The unyoked Humour of your Idleness; 

Vet herein will I imitate th«i sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up Id* hcnut} from Mm* world 


So, when this Ions* behaviour ! throw otV 

And pay the debt ! never promised 

By he*vi much hotter than my word I an- etc. 

( f, //, tS:h205j 


Continually throughout our play, tlu* prince's finer 
qualities as a soldier and a statesman are developing, 
and gaining the ascendancy over the pleasure-loving 
elements in his -character. He had always deep 
within his heart-.-an admiration for tlu* finer 
qualities of honour, and he proves this early and 
.forcibly by his challenge to Hotspur, and Ids 
.triumph over the latter. This involves a certain 
■callous and cynical attitude towards his old comrades 
in the tavern world. Halstaif in particular, for In is 
- evidently always ready to throw them off when they 
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tav- served their purpose, and he ultimately does so 
completely. There is in him a ruthlessness and a 
want of sentiment, which prevent the prince fromever 
becoming a loveable character. With all his faults, 
we might and do love Falstatf', even though we can 
never respect him; no one would be likely to love the 

prince. 


Nevertheless the prince has many excellent attri¬ 
butes. His quality of decision and readiness for action 
is probably the best of all. This seems to have been 
a quality much admired by Shakespeare. In his 
Romantic Tragedies and Historical Roman plays, 

Shakespeare depicted many estimable 
The Prince i- the heroes with one fatal error of charac- 
,ery Antithesis ot ^ Hamlet, the character upon 

Ba '“ whom Shakespeare lavished more 


pains than any other, is noble, brave, full of moral 
excellence and intellectual power, but is hopelessly 
lacking in capacity for action. He is out of touch 
■with the ordinary affairs of every-day hte, and tails 
■when he comes out of the study into the world. Now 
Prince Hcnr.v is very much a man ot the world. In¬ 
stant and correct action comes to him without the 
least effort, and he is the supreme embodiment of the 
finest qualities of the man of action, those qualities m 
which Hamlet was so lacking. Hence many have 
assumed,-and with excellent reason, that Prince Henry 
is Shakespeare’s conception of the ideal man, looker 
upon from a worldly point of view, while Hamlet is 
an example of the danger of undue speculation, and 

the ••other-worldly” nature which is divorced from 
men and affairs. Brutus, too, has many ot the failings 
of Hamlet, and has not Prince Henry’s gift of acting 
promptly, vigorously, and correctly. Prince Henry 
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»co«lcl liave settled in a trice the problems which con¬ 
fronted Hamlet or Brutus, and yet we do not love him 
so well as either. The prince is a type ol* worldly 
.success, and worldly success often involves a sacrifice 
or a crushing down of tender sentiment and finer feel¬ 
ings, the most true and loveable qualities in a man. 
These points will not be appreciated so much by the 
reader of the First Part of this play alone ; to grasp 
the complete hardness of the Prince's character, it 
is necessary to read the last act of Part //, where the 
Prince heat's that he lias become king. As soon as he 
attains his royal power, lie casts old Jack Fal.sta.ff 
off, and allows him to be cast into prison by his 
•enemies. 


In the merry tavern -scenes, we cannot but enjoy 
the frank mirth and humour of the Prince. We see 
no offences ot such a nature that we ever become out 
'of sympathy with him. The worst of all, the robbery 
of the merchants at Gadshill, is little more than a 
boyish prank, and due restitution is made of all the 
money in the long run. die accusations of the king 
are explained away by him in such a way that we 
may assume slander to have been active in making 
the most of comparatively trivial escapades. 

When the rebellion lias progressed so far that war 


I s se f n to be inevitable, the prince does not lose his 
interest in the wit and humour of the gatherings in 
the tavern. But not Hotspur himself turns to war 
with more promptness and efficiency, though he does 
it ni a light-hearted and practical manner, devoid of 
all the heroics and rant of Hotspur. In this respect, 
the prince is a typically English character. During 
t e Great War ol 1914, the Germans complained that 
Englishmen did not treat war with sufficient serious- 
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ness. but rushed into it gaily as into a football match. 
Wli' ii the <rermans and Frenchmen were singing: 
patriotic and inspiring national hymns, the British 
soldier ivould enter gaily into battle with the chorus 
of some popular music-hall song on his lips. This is 
tin- attitude of the primv. and it is much more true to 
English character than is Hotspur. So Henry proves 
himself a shrewd and efficient soldier, tail ot prudence 
and military coinage, and puts to flight tin.* mig ity 
Douglas before In* kills J lot. pur in single com hat. 
When the hour of need comes, the prince is found in 
.. state of readiness which could never have been 
anticipated by liis detmetont And the man of action 
™ as Shakespeare’s favourite cr.-anon. The pi 
comes with credit out of the scene where he ^ues a 
challenge to Hotspur, framed in terms of gie&t 
,: s ' v and containing a manly tribute to Ins advenauy. 
-lyiH-n wo hear him deliver this, we forgot the taioin 
h scenes, and begin to liave an appreei- 

The prince’s ehn- ;V tioT\ of his true character. Perhaps 
racter shown in j* ee ] x ] ux ^ } ie is foolish in hoping to 

bnttle ‘ measure himself against the tire-eat ing 

P,,W mid think that lie will be well-advised not to 
mtenuit it. The actual meeting between the two 
1 , that the Prime's words were not presiunp- 

....-.- 

i i 11 1 ii.*wl o 1 it'ii v^ km im n 11 1 t 
and that he hunselt had always 

-would he so. Then we begin to see the 
sc g^ j'' id emdpped. On the battle-field, be 

prince is mu l 11 . t) wrong time, no- 

shows that he will no i -- 4 . , i an( ^ humour* 

matter how much he may eW the ^ 

of the tavern. He turns sharp y • ., g time to- 

latter cracks a joke, and says ' * 

jest, and dally now? ’ 
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On the battle field, Henry distinguishes himself by 
deeds of the utmost bravery: he saves his father’s life 
and puts the Douglas to flight, and shows generosity of 
heart in the touching words he speaks over the body 
of the dead Hotspur. H© expresses a mild regret at 
e c oath ot FalstaA, when he sees the fat knight lying* 
on tie ground. But it is not a deep grief, for already 
his life and his ideals are changing. There is a final 
stio vi. !>\ Shakespeare, and that is to invest the prince 
with considerablemodesty. Though he has slain the 
formidable Hotspur, he is quite willing to allow the 
tlle tIee<1 to l)C carried away by the braggart 

lliese are the main points in the character of the 

prince, as fai as Part One goes. But Shakespeare 

carries it out. further in Part Two. and completes the- 

nmsued product in H'mvy V. Hazlitt, who was always 

a Hater of royalty, thought Falstaff the best character, 

in the play, and preferred Hotspur to Prince Henry 
He says: 

Jlic character of Hotspur and Prince Henry are 

Haziitt’s vio«s „„ t ' vo of tho , most beautiful and drama- 
th© characters. tic. both m them Selves and from 

contrast, that ever were drawn. They 
are the essence of chivalry. We like Hotspur the best, 
upon the 1 whole, because he was unfortunate. The 
characters of their fathers. Henry IV and old Xor- 
umberlaiid, are kept up equally well. Henry natur- 
a \ succeeds by his prtidencc and caution in keeping 
what ho has got: Northumberland fails in his enter- 
piist boin an excess of the same quality, and is. 
caug it in the web of his own cold, dilatory policy. 

Wcl1 . vndower is a masterly character. It is as bold 
au< 011 f?mal as it is intelligible and thoroughly natural- 

' - *• . i „* ♦ ^ 
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The disputes between him and Hotspur are managed 
with infinite address and insight into nature. We 
cannot help pointing out here some very beautiful 
bin ^ where Hotspur describes the fight between 
Glendower and Mortimer. He says : 

"Where on tli© gentle Severn's sedgy bank 
in single opposition, hand to hand. 

He did eon found the best part of an hour 
In changing harduneiit with great Gleudowor 
Thro* 1 times they breathed* and three times did they drink 
jmu agreement of swift Severn s flood ; 

Who then, affrighted with their bloody looks, 

Kan fear rally among the trembling reeds. 

And hid his crisp head in the hollow bank. 

Blood-stained with these valiant combatants. 

The* peculiarity and the i‘.\< (’11 '*ik'(> <>! Shakaspeaies 
ljoetry is. that it looks as if he made his imagination 
the handmaid of nature, and nature the plaything o 
his imagination. He appears to have been all the 
characters, and in all the situations he describes. It is a* 
if either he hail had all their feehngs, or had lent them 
all his genius to express themselves. There cannot, e 
stronger instances of this than Hotspur’s rage> J h ®“ 
Henry IV forbids him to speak ot Morbmei- ■ 
sensibility to all that his father and unce urge*, 
calm him, and his tine abstracted apostrop (o 

*• Rv heaven moth inks it were ft* 1 eai5 ' j. 

pluck bright honour, etc. Attel ‘ f re aks of the 

■ he gallantry, g.l-temper, and idle freaky 

madcap Prince of Wales. W e shonld not have been 
sorry if Northumberland's force had come up 
to decide the fate of the battle of Shrewsbury , 4 

xvo always heartily sympathise with Had5 re y 
gr ief. when she exclaims : 

“ Had my sweet Harry had but half then numbers. 

To-night might I, hanging on Hotspur's nee , 

Have talked of Monmouth’s grave.” 
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The truth is that we never could forgive the 

Prince’s treatment of Fa Is ta if*.Falstaff is the 

better man of the two. We think of him and quote 
him ofteneiv* 


I have given this long extract in order to show 
that the sentimental Hazlitt has entirely been led 
away by the magic of Shakespeare’s creations. Ho 
sees too much of the pathos in the lot of Hotspur and 
Falstaff, tliereby overlooking the fact that both had a 
weakness of character while Prince Henry was absolu¬ 
tely reliable of character, if not of heart. II,. j 
“ Shakespeare’s ideal man of action.” 




We shall now study his counterpart, the fiery Hots¬ 
pur. IJeJs an important character in the nhiv 

].e is designed to be in rivalry with the prince and to 
enter into competition with him. Hence lie is shown 
as being a man of " one humour,” namely the desire 
tor military glory, and completely lacking in the hs.hita 
of far-sighted prudence and careful calculation which 
distinguish Prince Henry. He sets before him the 
ideal of military glory, and follows this with 
single purpose, while the Prince is evidently wasting 
? U his time in the pursuit of pleasure. He is first, and 

I The diameter f ° r ®»°st a . sohlier without any of the 

Hotspur. stateciatt and diplomacy which dis 

languish some of the other characters' 
His bravery is almost the bravery of* stupidity that f 
the bull Which charges blindly at the nearest omionJ 
He. has all the bluff soldier’s contempt for poetoy and 
pie tine arts, which he looks upon as effeminate 
unworthy when contrasted with military <rh ny ‘* 0 * 
Hotspur is a character with a single and mwrow ° 
lacking a true conception of the many sides of lit"’ 
The prince is a character of many aspects whielt 
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present themselves successively to the view like tlie - 
facets of a fine diamond. He describes this complexity 
well himself when he says : 

I am now of all humours that have showed them¬ 
selves humours since the old days of goo dm an Adam 
to the pupil age of this present twelve o'clock at 
midnight.” -1. IV. 88-90.) 

The greatest characters of Shakespeare are always 
of complex character and mixed motive; in contrast,, 
and as a foil to the main character, Shakespeare usually 
depicts a simple and straightforward character with a 
single aim. So the loyal Banquo is the foil or contrast 
•to the scheming Macbeth, the matter-of-fact and 
common-sense Horatio serves to set otf the speculative 
and hesitating Hamlet, and similarly the simple 
soldierly nature of Hotspur shows in stronger light the 
Prince who appears to he reveller and jester, but who 
has kept in reserve greater military and soldierly 
powers than even the one-sided Hotspur possessed, and 
also turns himself with ease into a great king. 

Hotspur is as brave as Prince Henry, and is evert 
more keenly desirous of honour and fame, But he; 
lacks the calm self-control which distinguishes the 
prince at all times and in all emergencies. Moreover 
he is smaller in nature, and subject to petty 
which shows badly iii contrast with the^pn^ce, 
generous attitude towards ^ 

kumes Hotspur to single combat, (I. I, ■ ~ 3 .. , ■ . 

prince speaks with the utmost modesty, tre^ 
rival with respect and courtesy. >n tl alK ) 

Hotspur is evidently very 0 1>n ! jxi-temper 

shows this jealousy by petty httle 'te 

'every, tiure the prince is praised, the pi .use 
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prince ‘worse than the sun in March doth nourish 
U£ues 5 ' in his breast. 

Hotspur is intensely impetuous and hot-tempered; 
he will quarrel with others for the sake of having Ids 
own way, and has learned little of the arts of conc ili¬ 
ation or compromise. His uncle, his friends, and his 
wite all try to point out to him his want of prudence 
and reflection. But it is no good, for his nature is one 
which must have instant action, and to which calm and 
prudent consideration is a thing unknown. Thus he is 
incapable of concealing his real feelings, or of acting a 
part. His blunt and downright honesty make him 
quite incapable of being a successful conspirator, for 
he cannot plan and scheme in the manner neces¬ 
sary. His natural instinct prompts him to remove all 
obstacles by force, to tackle difficulties not with craft 
but. with the point of his sword. He looks on war as 
in itself a pastime and a sport, well justified for its own 
sake no matter what, the reason for it may be. 

In spite of the tact that he professes contempt for 

’ poetry and music, he himself speaks in a most poetical 

style when his imagination is excited. The description 

of the fight between Mortimer and Grleudower on the 

banks of the Severn, his apostrophe to "bright 

honour, as well as other speeches, all show a. capacity 

for impassioned and picturesque diction. As a matter 

of fact there seems a distinct inconsistency in the 

--delineation of JbLotsi > nr s character, as il Shakespeare 

had forgotten the character of “poetry-hater” at the 

tunes *\\ hen lie made him deliver the speeches in 

• question. For he seems at times the plain blunt snldier 

who “calls a spade a spade and dislikes fine speeches. 

Only to lapse himself into beautiful and poetic langu- 

&gc. His dying words have the ring oi true poetry. 

•Has Shakespeare been careless here ? 
c ' 
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It may be mentioned that, in one respect, the prince 
is a thoroughly consistent character, toi he topically 
English. In this respect, he is well contrasted with 

the superstitious and imaginative Celt. Owen 
ower. who shows many ot the c-haiac ten^tKs t ic 
W.-lsh race. The prince shows all the unemotional 
and hardheaded characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon rac< 
and these seem to he the qualities, so pi action ant . 
enduring, which have made him the favounte o 
Shakespeare. In this respect, the character ot the 
prince seems more consistent, and moit tin j 
than that of the erratic Hotspur. The latter has more - 
in common with the volatile Owen Ulendowei than 

with the prince. 

When we come to the character of Kalstatf, we aie 
approaching Shakespeare’s greatest comic character. 

He instantly became a confirmed favourite wi _ . 

Elizabethan audiences, and we have already men . 

the delight which queen Elizabeth took in “ < 

■ ,, SCI,,. ..vnressed a wish to see him tu 
ot the fat knight, one expiessoii <* 

love, with the result that Shakespeare wrote J/e 

Merry Wives. But it was too late, for Fak • « h, 

, * i -u ^ f MpriYit 5 * babbling ni 
already died in the hrst act ot Men j 

green fields, and heart-broken 

old garment by the prince who hatl sn 


ft would appear, then, that Shakespeare 

contemplated a historic _ * 

The character of which Prince Henry was e 
Sir John FabUft. eentral an< l most important oharaete^ 

Then he decided that a series of histoncalsMues-Pi^^ 
cd in lofty language a...I steeped in , moftotonou *, 

atmosphere, would be s ‘imMhe^ groundlings of the 
Moreover he remombeied that tu ^ 
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Globe Theatre dearly loved some clowning' and bulto- 
onery. Kumours concerning an old-time knight, called 
Sir John Oldcastle supplied Shakespeare with a hint- 
out of which he built this merry and rollicking - charac¬ 
ter <•! old .Jack. It would seem that Shakespeare un¬ 
consciously became more interested than he had first 
intended in this creation, and developed Fa I staff to a 
far greater extent than Ik* had previously intended. 
As Sir Walter Raleigh points out. Falstatf gradually 
becomes the main centre of interest, and the most im¬ 
portant character of the play. To such an extent 
does he hold the interest that there is a danger of the 
comic element predominating over the historical, and 
the prince becoming a secondary character in the pre¬ 
sence of the fat knight.In many a performance of this 
drama has the audience been seen to grow impatient 
whenever Falstaff was off the stage, and merely tole¬ 
rating the serious scenes until his return. 

Falstaff is undoubtedly the great and central figure 
round which the comic scenes are built. It does not 
matter that’the prince is present; it is FalstaiF who- 
holds the stage. Hotspur presents the soldier's 
aspect of life, and equally does Falstatf* show 
the purely humorous side of life, turning everything 
to ridicule and laughter. In the comic scenes, he cm - 
lies his point oi view, and no gravity is possible as 
long as lie is present. 

AVe have already seen the fondness of the Eliza¬ 
bethans for men 1 piny upon words, for quibbling and 
lepaitee. Ibis is one of the devices by which the 
cliaractei of falstatf is built up. but it is not the im¬ 
portant enduring character. Professor Dover Wilson 
speaks of the punning and “chop-logic” of the fools as 
so much rubbish which could be dropped from thn 
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plays without any great lo^s. The essence of halstaff 
is that lie is a genial cynic, and turns the tlow ot his 
irony and criticism on to all tlie tilings in hie which. 
Are usually regarded as serious, especially it they in¬ 
terfere with his own comfort and pleasures. The moral 
values of the world are completely rejected by him. and 
lie submits a scale ot his own. His speech on honour 
is framed entirely on the basis oi the old proverb. He 
who tights and runs away will live to tight another 

day, r for Falstatf* says : 

“What is honour ? a word.Honour is a mere 

.scutcheon; and so ends my catechism. 

when he realises that there may be danger to life and 
limb. Hence there has been much disputation among 
the readers of the play as to whether we can actually 
call Falstatf' a cowartl. anil why it is that he is so 
popular with us all inspitc of the. fact that h.s actions 
seem open to the charge that he is a coward, a liai. ant 
a thief. The fact seems to be that Falstatf pertoims 
the seeming impossibility of doing all those things *£ 

a harmless and non-ofFensive manner. Moi.. h< is 

so ready witted. he arises smiling from such severe 
rebukes and rebuffs, that we cannot help sympathising 
with the rogue, and joining in the laug w > ' 
he quickly extrioates himself from disgrace. The - 
Tory of the merchants at Gadshill may show f alstatf 
as a robber and a coward, and the following sc. 
the inn undoubtedly shows him as an arrant oa ster 

and liar. But no one is harmed, even the me,chants 
receiving their money back, anil we have s< 
mirth and merriment from his devices thal we a » 
hold our breath when there appears a chanc 
hetug silenced and humiliated by the princes words. 
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hat trick, what device, what starting hole, oan'st 
t r<ui now find to hide thee from this open and ap¬ 
parent shame ? ” 

(IL IV , 2 JS.) 

ISut theie is no need* for the fat knight is very well 
able to look after himself. His explanation comes so 
ingeniously a nd plausibly that- we are in roars M laugh¬ 
ter. and forgive him all his wickedness. 

The greatest quality of Falstaff is his very keen 
sense of humour. His action in imitating death, falling 
•down on the battle-field when attacked by Douglas, 
may seem a very cowardly action. It will be better 
understood if, we look at it from FalstatFs point of 
vie^. and, from his own conceptions of honour. Seen 
in this light, his act may be defended as not only sen¬ 
sible but also very humorous. Douglas goes away per- 
ectly deceived, and the audience is made to laugh at 
the tar knight lying there. Morgann states the case: 

" Falsratf falls, Douglas is cheated, and the world 
laughs. But does he fall like a coward ? No, like a 
buffoon only.’- And we see that we must criticise 
poor Jack as if he were a real soldier on the battlefield, 
when after all lie is a creation of Shakespeare specially 
designed with the object of making humour. So the 
-editors of the . I Men Shakespeare have defended him 
b.v putting forward tlio soundest explanation : 

‘‘ He has neither modesty nor self-respect. All his 
boasting, so utterly absurd, and never intended to bo 
bol-evcd, .s but to evoke laughter. He never makes 
himself ridiculous to any but his friends; he never 

; * ross pa J pabl ® ] i<?s b «* *° his acquaintances, 

* 1 j, he knows, will not tor one moment believe them. 
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He seems to love putting himself into a difficult- pass-- 
for the very joy of extricating himself by his dexterity 
of wit. Even in the famous tavern scene we do not 
think of Falstatf ns a coward : we laugh at and love 
him for his portly presence and unblushing effron¬ 
tery.” 

i 1 

It is the very grossness, the utter improbability, ol 
Falstatf* s claims which give them their humorous 
aspect. Moreover the use of dramatic irony makes tor * 
humour, and humour of a type that the Elizabethans 
loved exceedingly. Bv dramatic irony. I mean such a 
situation where the audience knows more than certain 
of the characters on tin* stage. In the Merchant of 
Venice trial scene, the audience knows that the de¬ 
fending lawyer is Portia disguised as a man. hut 
none of the men folks in the court know this. In the 
tavern scene, we know that the prince and Poins ha\e 
robbed Falstatf of his booty, but he himself speaks 
on. never suspecting this tact. It is because 
Shakespeare has admitted us to this secret that we 
follow it with intense enjoyment, and with a teaitu 
anticipation that his downfall has come at last. Am 
we do not want to sec that downfall, because he ma > 
an appeal to the imperfect nature of man. which 
sympathises with fellow sinners. 

It is possible that the reader may not be pleased to 
accept this estimate, and many have failet to co 
To the seriously minded, nothing can excuse tit ac 
of downright cowardice in falling down when attac ~e' 
bv Douglas. And the act of wounding the dead body 
of Hotspur is worse, for mutilation ot a deaf < m m -J 1 ' 
viewed in itself, a cowardly and repulsive act, 
fact again is that Falstatf is not a human being, but 
made up into a dramatic character by combining . 
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number pi' impossible and opposed things, lie is at 
the same time young and old, he is active and lazy, he 
is easily deceived but he has a great wit. lie does 
wicked acts but is perfectly harmless, and lie has been 
aptly summed up by Morgann as "a knave without 
malice, a liar without deceit: and a knight, a gentle¬ 
man, and a soldier, without either dignitv. decency, or 

4^^ -in “ 

honour." 


It is possible that the reader may think it strange 
that we take up the character of the king himself after 
the other three important men characters. But after 
all he is a minor character in cverv sense, even though 

_ *■ r^* 

he gives his name to the play. He is shown in possess¬ 
ion ot the royal power, but the events of the play 
mt , make us see that his actions in seem- 

T he character ot - * 

King Henry i v. 111 8‘ that power were not by any 

moans honourable. However the cha¬ 


racter of Henry IV, though it does not arouse much 
enthusiasm in us or awaken much admiration, lias 
many excellent and kingly qualities. There is a royal 
dignity in him. and nothing small or common. If he 
has practised doubtful political methods to secure tlie 
crown, this is scheming on a grand scale. The king is 
always dignified, and the pain which he feels at the 
boisterous career ol liis son is undoubtedly genuine. 
AV hen confronted with the rebellion of the Percies# 
Henry faces it in a calm and practical manner, show¬ 
ing the good qualities of both the statesman and the 
soldier. In battle lie is courageous, but viewed as a 
character of drama. Henry the father suffers from the 
fact that the aim of Shakespeare has been to exalt and 
glorify the character of the prince. 


There is strikingly obvious one thing, namely that 

the prince is a true son of his father and has inherited 
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ins father's traits of character. The elder Henry -- 

ns how lit* captured tin* public fancy and ousted Ri¬ 
chard II by acting a part. Prince Henry does the 
same thing, only the part which he assumes is the 
very reverse of that which his father adopted. Both 
arc calculating and shrewd, and able quickly to adopt 
themselves to environment. Both are able to twist and 
turn other men to their own purposes, and are ment¬ 
ally suited for political intrigue and machinations, for 
which Hotspur was so unlit. The king is not a man 
of high principles, but the main factor oi his character 
is craft. It is very doubtful whether the otters of 
mercy he makes to the rebels woidd ever be kept. 
His character is summed up very aptly in the speeches 
the Percies and "Worcester make about him. I he\ 
rightly assume that it is a natural thing for the king to 
be suspicious of all around him, for he has such a 
weak legal claim to the crown that lie will expect 
others to plot against him. This is the natuial cause 
of the continual suspicion with which he regards a - 
most everyone around him, including the prince 11m 
self. Indeed he may say with justice . 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

The remaining characters are of comparatively 
slight importance. They revolve round the mam 
acters, and are usually intended as tolls to the. 
Glen dower is a strange mixture of conceit an P 
imagination. It is indeed very doubtful whether 
Shakespeare knew much about Welsh charae • 
he knew that, the Celt is usually mystical and ^ 

tious, so lie combined these qualities 

The minor Chirac* ©lendower with an imaginative, 

ters * poetical, but conceited nature. ^ or- 

-oester is more capable ol intrigue than the ot » 
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since he is aMe to regard every question with a calm 
and calculating mind. Douglas is not given much at¬ 
tention by Shakespeare, though he has many soldierly 
qualities. But the real Douglas would never have i uu 
away from any prince of England on the battle-field. 
Ven m ii is a more likeable type than Worcester, but i- 
too slightly drawn to be of dramatic importance. 
Lady Percy appears very little , Imt is a likeable and 
truly feminine figure. She has a true wifely solicitude 
for her husband, and we feel that there must be great? 
need for her patience in her married life. Mortimer is not 
very strongly developed. The chief characteristics in him 
are a love for his wife, and a love of romance. We 
hear much of his soldierly qualities in the speeches of 

others, but are not given an opportunity of witnessing 
them. 


Of the comic characters other than Falstaff, Poins 
has certain amusing points. He has little real 
dramatic scope of his own and is intended to be no- 
more than one of the satellites who revolve round 
Falstaff, and help to give opportunities for old Jack’s 
sallies of wit. Gadshill also is of strictly minor im¬ 
portance. and does little more than help in the 
contrivance of the robbery, and serve as a foil for 
FalstafTs philosophy. Bardolph has no characteristic 
we can seize upon except his red and alcoholic l ace; 
Mistress Quickly is of the same type of comic charac¬ 
ter as Dogberry and the watch. She shows that type 
of wit which arises from absolutely stupid mistakes 

of speech and understanding, and is further developed 
in Part 11 of the play. 


V 
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Views of Prominent Critics, 

“ it* Shakespeare’s fondness for the ludicrous some¬ 
times led to faults in his tragedies 
Haztitt's Charao- r which was not often the case) he has 

£.Tr“v pi'.ys/'' made iis amends by the character of 

Falstatf*. This is perhaps the most- 
substantial character that ever was invented. Sir 
John carries a most portly presence m the minds eye: 
and in him, not-to speak profanely, “we behold the 
fulness of the spirit of wit and humour bodily. We 
are as well acquainted with his person as lus mind, 
and his jokes come upon us with double force and 
relish from the quantity of flesh through which they 
make their way, as he shakes his fat sides with lau¬ 
ghter. or -• lards the lean earth as he walks along. 
Other comic characters seem, it we approach and 
Vi*111f11 p them to resolve themselves into an. mt 

Shi air • but this is embodied ami palpable to the 

grossest apprehension : it lies “three fingers deep upon 

the ribs” . .FalstaiFs wit is an emanation of a fine 

^lotion- an exuberance of good humour and 
constitution, an m v; love 0 f laughter 

<rood nature: an overflowing heart’s 

and good fellowship: a giving vent to J > 

ease and over-content with ‘“'^ggart a coward, a 
He is represented as a liai. a delighted 

with him: for he is all these as much to amuse otPers 

as to gratify himself, lie ope»u> _ ^ The 

characters to show the humorous pa - ppet ites, 

unrestrained indulgence of ^ °™T yP ocrisy in 
and convenience, has neither muc h 

it. In a word, he is an actor in hun|elt almos ^ 

as upon the stage, and we no ' ' .* view than W o 

racter of Falstatf in a moral point oi a iew 
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should think of bringing an excellent comedian, who 
should represent him to the life, before one of the 
police officers. "\Ye only consider the number of plea¬ 
sant lights in which he puts certain foibles (the more 
pleasant as they are opposed to the received rules and 
necessary restraints of society) and do not trouble 
ourselves about the consequences resulting from them, 

for no mischievous consequences do 

The harmless nature , , , . , , 1 

of Faletaff. result. Sir .John is old as well as fat, 

which gives a melancholy retros¬ 
pective tinge to the character: and by the disparity 
between his inclinations and his capacity for enjoy¬ 
ment. makes it still more ludicrous and fantastical. 


The secret of Falstatf‘s wit is for the most part a 
masterly presence of mind, an absolute self-possession, 

which nothing can disturb.His indifference to 

truth puts no check upon his invention, and the more 
improbable and unexpected his contrivances arc. the 
more happily does he seem to be delivered of them, 
fin* success oi one adventurous sally gives him 
spirits to undertake another: he deals always in round 
numbers, and his exaggerations and excuses are "open, 
palpable, monstrous as the father that begets them." 


Then we will turn once more to the seriously mind- 
•ed analysis of Ulrich who says: 


Thus the comic part illustrates clearly and fully 
the leading thought of the whole play in both its 
parts. In the first! we are shown that strife and 
wai......are wholly unable to give history any real 

historical value; further that this value can be only 

oi an ideal ethical nature, and that..the course of 

history is nevertheless internally disturbed and will 
not admit of the state enjoying rest and peace, till it 
has again recovered its necessary equilibrium. 
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It is evident, therefore, that the oft-repeated* 

complaint that Shakespeare’s play is, 
uin. i : Shakes- panting in unity and inward finish is 

Scare’s Dramatic , ‘ ,, , . 

Al t -’ as unfounded as many other objections* 

raised against the poet. But even the demand of having, 
the so-called unity of interest represented in a single 
and principal figure may in a certain sense be consi¬ 
dered as here fulfilled, for Prince Henry can quite 
'well be regarded as a centre of this kind, it the two 
parts of the drama are regarded by themselves, apart 
from their connection with Richard II. In disposi¬ 
tion and behaviour Prince Henry forms not- only the. 
organic contrast to his father, as well as to Penw and 
the lenders of the rebellion, but he is also the living 
link between the comic parts and the serious historical 
action His is a character deserving of the careful 
development which Shakespeare has bestowed on 
frjyH.and this Hazlitt could not have misappre¬ 

hended but for the narrowness of his political princi¬ 
ples and his unprincipled hatred of monarchy. n, 
fact, in Prince Henry are concentrated all the interests 
of the history represented; the question is about hi*. 
title no 1< — than about the king’s title: it is for him 
that his father endures all the cares and troubles ot 
his position : against him that the rebellious barons 
contend; his victory over Percy decides the course of 
the whole war: it is to his person that Falstaff and 

his followers attach themselves, and one '™ rd 
his lips destroys them at a blow. Hazlitt, Di. • 

a..-1 others have found this las. circumstance b«urd «nd 
unjust, and certainly the poor knight thus suddenlS 
r-ist out of Ills paradise does excite some pit*• luc ! 
ho vel bo liiikdf nips in the bud hy the manuer m 

which he shakes oti'the bitter experience bj J 
aim f in rising above it In- forces us to grant, bun a 
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certain amount of respect in consideration of his self- 
control and good humour which rises above all the 
■/ieissitndcs of fortune.*' 

And the voids of the Arden editors aptly sum up 
some of the salient points of the play: 

It is interesting to note the stress laid by Shakes¬ 
peare in this play on various conceptions of honour. 
There is dip mocking attitude of Falstaff who dismisses 
honour as useless alike to the living and ,h- d-ad. 
1 here is Hotspur,, on the. other hand, who pum.es 
honour with a rash fury that regards no consequences; 
111 the prince. Shakespeare embodies a nobler andi 
saner idea of honour. Not to fly madly in the face- 
of circumstance ; but with never-failing kindliness 
nd humour, without too conscious a seeking after 
reputation, to act courageously when the call of duty 

comes: such is the conception of honour presented in 

tin* person of Prince Henry. 

i T 

It will he noted that most critics concentrate on 
character, m dealing with this play. There is no dis¬ 
cussions ot problems" or “plot” since the drama 

; u, ' S V ' leSS s * 1 ’aiffhtfonvard account of 

historical narrative. Shakespeare accepts that Im ,-A- 

"‘W* ..<* to make 

it live and breathe by inspiring the characters with th« 

appropriate motives Henry IV is undoubtedly £ 

ot character, rather than of plot. ’ pla> 

Another great German critic and admirer nf <31* i 

pea.,, has dealt minutely with the character of^rinco 
Henry. Iio says : a nnce 

1 lie idea which wo Tifl'eA ennn til i 

“ "• i “«>.» * m ~ o r ! z 
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series of the noil-historical plays of this date before 
discussed, this idea is exhibited in this character in 
its most wonderful development. Appearance is 
-against this wonderful man. Indifferently, ^ indeed 
wilfully, he fosters this show ot evil, because in him¬ 
self lie is sure ot the perfect essence 

Gerviuus’“Stakes- ,jf a geiiuiue humanity. He sports 
peare Commenta- with public op i n i on , breanse any hour 

Xlv *' he can give it the lie. On the aceusa- 

•lion of sins worthy of death. he lias in his proud self- 
reliance no answer but deeds. A many-sided versatile 

being, he suffers life to influence him from all sides; 

die wishes to enjoy it as long as it offers him room tor 
enjoyment, but in this leisure for recreation an< 
jesting, he wishes, like the Macedonian Philip, and 
like the Egyptian A,oasis, only to steel and strengthen 
himself for the time of action and seriousness. Ill 
Poms there is no connection between the exchange o 
absurd tricks forvaliant work and the reU ’ r " 

•to frivolous talk, lmt this two-side<lness ot nature p 

pears in the prince in wonderfully vl ' u ki iu 
Buffoon and hero, condescending and f» ol ‘’ ‘ , „ 

transactions with princes and a beggar wi 1 • 

hp knows how to touch by turns every J' 

•society and office, "1 business ai . , m king 

•vertion and of relaxation-* master mewh.T Mu 

is obliged, almost against his will. • , j- 

of him*.He is of the opinion that it is Jhe^o* 

human life to do justice to every. everythin 01 , 
and occasion, to give due time to 
to assign t.. each its place and position, t ^ 

nothing which brings us into toimhwitli th 
. of existence, ro contorm him>t . ^ 

tony of r- ! dignity was m oi»p*'Mtmn ^ 0 fl- or t 
soul ; to pursue glory and honour with 1 
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"■as. the compulsory service ■ >! a business imposed upon 
■;thim seemed to him in contradiction to the ordinances 
of Mature, who is moderate in her demands ; lie had 
not patience nor strength of habit sufficient for the ; 
stoical earnest ness of scrupulous conscientiousness ; * 
it'was not given to him to impose on himself on all oc¬ 
casions the restraint of habit, even though that habit 

■should have been rightly directed to the highest 
: aim. That which with Hamlet is a principle only of 
words is with him one carried into effect 


Rightly to he great 

Is not to stir without groat argument ; 
Hut greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 
When honour’s at rhe stake. ” 


And essentially in this principle is he a contrast 
- W Percy, who in his passion 
grows angry over " the ninth part of a hair. ” oven 
’ where no honour is at stake. 


VIII. 

Extracts from Holinshed's Chronicle, and the 

old play. 

•‘Owen Glendower, according to his accustomed 
manner, robbing and spoiling within the JSnvlish 
borders, caused all the forces of the shire of Hereford to 
assemble together against them, under the conduct of 
Edward Mortimer Earl of March. But coming to try 
he matter by battle, whether by treason or otherwise 
rso it fortuned that the English power was discomfited* 
he earl taken prisoner, and above a thousand of 

: ;‘in plle t f a, ‘ , 'V 1 he » lace - shameful villkiiiy 

used b.v the Welshwomen towards die deaij carcasses 

was such as honest ears would be ash¬ 
amed to hear and continent tongues 


Act i, Sc. /, ; f /-.*!, 


* 
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to speak the root'. The dead bodies might not he buried . 
■without great sums of money given tor liberty to con¬ 
vey them away. 

Tlu* king was not hasty to purchase the deliver- 
aner of the Earl March, because his title to the crown- 
was well enough known and therefore suffered him to 
remain in miserable prison, wishing both the said eail 
and all other of his lineage out of this liie... . tor ‘ 
then all tiadjbeen well as he thought. About mid of 
August the king to chastise the presumptuous at¬ 
tempts of the "Welshmen, went with a great power of 
men into Wales, to pursue the Welsh rebel. Owen ; 
Glendower, but in vain he lost his labour, tor Owen 
concealed himself out of the way. into his known 

Inrkin" places, and (as was thought) through art ma- 

o-ie. he caused such foul weather ot 


source *>f dj® w [ nc ] s tempest, rain, snow, and hail 

or° srr to be raised, for the annoyance of the 
dower. king's army, that the like hacl not 

been heard of: in such sort, that the king uas , c ™\ 
strained to return home, having caused his peoph je 
to spoil and burn first a great part ot the cnuntij. 
Tl,. Scots under the leading of Patrick Hepburn of the 
Hales^tht mnger, entering into England, were over¬ 
thrown at Nesbit on the Marches,... 

Archibald. Earl of Douglas, sore displeased... Ins ■ 
iniml for this overthrow, procured a comm s 

V" , ir n crlnnd and that to Ins cost as ye may like- 

invade England, ana ym D lace called 

-wise read in Scottish histones. Foi at a p 

.. , +ll _ v , vpre so fiercely assailed b> tm 

Englishmen, under the leading of theL*f“ 

MU-named Jlenry Hotspur, mt.I ( nM.rge l-. ‘ ite 

that with violence ol the Eng «*h shot^ the> J»t i 

vanquished and put to flight, on the Koo 
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harvest, witli a great slaughter made by tin* English¬ 
men. We know that the ■ Scottish writers note this 

battle to have chanced in the year 1403_among 

prisoners were these, Mordake, earl of Fife. Archi¬ 
bald, earl of Douglas.......with five hundred others of 

meaner degrees... 


Edward Mortimer. Earl ot March, prisoner with 
Owen G-lcndower, whether from irksomeness of cruel 
captivity or fear ot death, or for what other reason it 
is uncertain, agreed to take part with Owen against 

the king ot England, and took to wife tin* daughter ofc‘ 
the said Owen. 


Strange wonders happened 'as men reported) at the 
nativity of this man, for on the night he was born, all 

his father's horses in the stable were found to stand in 
blood up to the bellies. 

Henry, earl of Northumberland, with his brother 
Ihomas. earl of Worcester, and his son the lord Henry 
. er JW* surnamed Hotspur, which were to kino* Henry 
m the beginning of his reign both faithful friends and 
•earnest aiders, began now to envy his wealth and 

The king’s de- felicity, and especially they were gri- 
msiiui for Hotspur’s ®ved because the king demanded of 

ster.i&.r- th ? earl '*» -.ch Scottish 

i . ... , P "“ 1 “ rs as . were taken at Homildon 

and Nesbi„, for of all die prisoners which were t.-,k. M i 

in the conflict fought m those two places, there was 

of mfiTtl t0 n’l km / a iV '” i '' ssion *»«ly Mordake, earl 
of Fife, the Duke o* Albany s son. though the king 

•dtd at diverse and sundry times to,mire deliverance 

with thTp" 6 ’ 1 ™ tU **"*' hreatenings; where¬ 
with the Percies being sore offended, for that thev 

claimed them as their own proper prisoners, and their 
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peculiar prize, by the counsel of the lord Thomas = 
Pen-y earl of Worcester, whose study was ever (a.*- 
som e write I to procure malice and set things in a broil, 
came to the king unto Windsor, upon a purpose to 
prove him. and there required ot him tnat r either >> 

ransom or otherwise, he would cause 
j In 77 .y 2 . to he delivered out ot prison Edward 1 

Mortimer their cousin germane, whom 
(as they reported) Owen Glendower kept m filthy 

prison, shackled with irons, only for that ho too- 

part and was to him faithful and true. 

T he king began not a little to muse at this request, 
and not without cause; for indeed it touched him- 

near since this Edmund was son to Roge 
somewhat neai. smee Ui . wMch Edmund at 

kin**- "Richard's going into Ireland was- 
proclaimed heir apparent to the crown 
and realm; and therefore King Henry 
could not well hear that any man 

should bo earnest about the ° p ‘ u 

lineage. The king. ^ ^ ' ,. al .i‘ c f March was nob 
matter, made answer thaUhe^l his service, but 

taken prison^ h h .^^ (q be taUe „, because ho 

willingly snffe ^ ^ ^ witlls tand the attempts ot 

, m .wi Owen Glendower. and theretoieh_ 

would neither ransom him nor relievo 

him. 

The Percies with this anS - W a ? m “" b ^^"Aeury 
excuse were not a l.nle hejr of the realm 

Hotspurre said open 1>. “f the ro hher with his 

?wnwmno 0 t redeem him”" So in this fury the Percies 


Holiushcd’s error 
concerning Morti¬ 
mer. which Shakes¬ 
peare lollows. 
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departed, minding' nothing more than* 
/, ///, iso-87. to depose King Henry from the high 

type of his royalty, and to place in 
hi s seat their cousin, Edward earl of March, whom they 
did not only deliver out of captivity, but also 'to the 
high displeasure of King Henry) entered into league 
with ii' 1 aforesaid Owen Gflendower. Herewith, they 
by their deputies in the house of the archdeacon of 
Bangor, divided the realm among them, causing a 

tripartite indenture to be made and-* 
in, r, cm- iio. sealed with their seals, by the coven¬ 

ant® whereof, all England from 
Severn and Trent, south and eastward, was assigned*: 
to the earl of March; all Wales and the lands beyond I 
Severn westwards were appointed to Owen G-lendower: 

and all the remnant from Trent northward, to the 
Lord Percy. 


This was done (as some have saidi through a foolish 

credit given to a vain prophecy, as. 
in, i, no-mo. though King Henry was the mold- 

warpe. cursed ot God s own mouth, , 
and they three were the dragon, the lion, and the wolf.* 
winch should divide the realm between tluym. Such 
is the deviation (saieth Hall > and not divination of 
those blind and fantastical dreams of the Welsh pro- 
phesiers. King Henry not knowing of this new 
confederacy, and noiliing less minding than that 
which after happened, gathered a great army to go 
again into Wales, whereof the Earl of Nort iiumber- 
land and his son were advertised by the Earl of 
Worcester, and with all diligence raised all the 
power they could make, and sent to the Scots 
which before wore taken prisoners at Homildon, 
tor aid ot men, promising to the earl of Douglas the- 
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town of Berwick and. part of Northumberland, and to 
other Scottish lords, great lordships and scignories, 
if they obtained the upper hand. The Scots in hope 
of gain, and desirous to be revenged of their old griefs, 
came to the earl with a great company well appointed. 

The Percies, to make their part seem good, devised 
■certain articles, hy the advice ot Richard Scroop, hi other 
to the lord Scroop whom King Henry had caused to be 
beheaded at Bristow. These articles being showed to 
divers** noblemen, and other states of the realm, moved 
them to favour tlu*ir purpose, in so much that many o_ 
them did not only promise to the Percies aid and 
succour by words, but also by their writings and seals 

continued the same. Ho wheat when 
//, ///. / * j, tlio matter cftiu© to trial, t He most pa it 

Of tlx© confederates abandoned them, and at the d».v of 
the conflict left them alone. Thus after that ie 
conspirators had discovered themselves, the lord Henry 
Percy desirous to proceed in the enterprise, upon 1 
to be assisted by Owen Glendower. the earl ot Marol 

. and others, assembled an army of men and archers toith 
from Cheshire and Wales. Incontinently his uncle, 

Thomas Percy earl of --- that had the govern- 

meiit of the prince of Wales, who as then lay at. London 
i,, secret manner, connived himself out of > >" ' 

louse, and comm* to Statf-rd sd,, je 
nephew) they increased their power by all ways ana 

means they could d<*\ l' 1 . v , t 

himself was not with them, but being 

iv. l, n>-52. sick j iac | promised upon his amenclmem 

. tl , ns some write) with all convenient 
to repair unto tnem (a*» mjui 

• speed. 

But the king: understanding^ their j'^ed ^ 
. devised (by what means he might) to qtu 
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the commons, and deface tlieir continued forgeries; and 
therefore he wrote an answer to their libels, that he 
marvelled much, since the earl of Northumberland, 
and the lord Percy his son, had received the most part 
of the sums of money granted to him by the clergy and 
community for defence of the Marches, as he could 
evidently prove, what should move them to complain 
and raise such manifest slanders. And whereas 
he did understand that the earls of Northumberland 
and Worcester, and the lord Percy had by their 
letters signified to their friends abroad, that by 
reason of the slanderous reports of their enemies 
they durst not appear in his presence, without the 
mediation of the prelates and nobles of the realm, 
so as they required pledges, whereby they might 
safely come before him, to declare and allege what 
they had to say in proof of their innocence, he pro¬ 
tested by letters sent forth under his seal, that they 
might safely come and go without all danger, or any 
manner of indamagement to he offered to their 
persons*. 


But this could not satisfy these men. but that 
resolved to go forward with their enterprise, they 
marched towards Shrewsbury, upon hope to be aided 
(as men thought) by Owen Gflendower and his Welsh¬ 
men, publishing abroad throughout the countries on 
each side, that King Richard was alive, whom if they 
wished to see, they willed them to repair in armour 
unto the castle of Chester, where (without all doubt) 
he was at that present, and ready to come forward 
This tale being raised, though it was most untrue! yjJ 
it bred variable motions in mens’ minds, causing them 
to waver, so that they knew not to which part thev 
should stick: and verily, divers were well affected 
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towards King’ Richard, especially such as had 
tasted of his princely bountifulness, of which there 
was no small number. And to speak a truth, no 
marvel it was it many envied the prosperous state ot 
King H enry. since it was evident enough to the world 
that he had with wrong usurped the crown, and not 
only violently deposed king Richard, but also procured 1 
hi s death; for the which undoubtedly he and his- 
posterity tasted such troubles as put them still in 
danger of their states, till their direct succeeding line 
was quite rooted out by the contrary faction, as in 

Henrv the sixth and Edward the fourth it may appear- 

* 


But now to return where we left. King Henry 
advertised of the proceedings of the Percies, forthwith 
gathered about him such power as he might make, 
and being earnestly called upon by the Scot, the carl 
of March, to make haste and give battle to his ene¬ 
mies before their power by delaying of time should 
still too much increase, he passed forward with such 
speed, that he was within sight of his enemies, lying 
in camp near to Shrewsbury, before they were in doubt 
of any such thing, for the Percies thought that he 
would have stayed at Burton upon Trent, till his Council 
had come thither to him to give their advice what her 
were best to do. But herein the enemy were deceived 
of his expectation, since the king with regard of expo- 
dition and making speed tor the >atet> of lls own, 
person, whereunto the earl of Match inciter 
considering that in delay is dangei and loss in m^e 


mg. 


By reason of the king’s sudden coming in this sort, 
they stayed from assaulting the town of Smews 'J u >* 
which enterprise they were ready at that m >ra11 
have taken in hand, and forthwith the lor eic.v. 


k 


i 
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a captain of high courage, began to exhort the captains- 
and soldiers to prepare themselves to battle, since the 
matter had grown to that point that by no means it 
could be avoided, so that (said he) this date shall either- 
bring us all to advancement and honour, or else if it 
shall chance us to be overcome, shall deliver us from 
the king’s spiteful malice and cruel disdain, for play¬ 
ing the men. (as we ought to do) better It is to die in 
battle for the commonwealth's cause, than through, 
cowardly fear to prolong life,which after shall be taken 
from us by sentence of the onemv. 


Hereupon the whole army being in number about 
fourteen thousand chosen men, promised to stand v ith 
him as long as life lasted. There were with the Percies 
as chieftains of this army the earl of Douglas, aScotish 
man. the baron of Kinder ton, Sir Hugh Brown, and. 
Sir Bichard Vernon knights, and diverse other stout 
and right valued captains. Now when the two armies, 
were encamped, the one against the other, the carl of 
^Worcester and the lord Percy with their complices 
sent the articles (whereof I spake before) by Thomas 
Calton and Thomas Salvain, esquires to King Henry,. 
under their hands and seals, which articles in effect 
chaiged him with manifest perjury in that (contrary to • 

his oath received upon the evangelists 
at Doncaster, when he til's! entered 
tin i( aim aitei his exile) lie had taken upon him the 
crown and royal dignity, imprisoned king Richard, 
caused him to resign the title, and finally to be 
murdered. Diverse other matters they laid to his 
charge, as levying of taxes and tallages contrary to 
hD promises, in hinging the laws and customs of the 
realm, and suffering the earl of March to remain 
in prison without troubling to have him delivered 


V, I, 41-71, 
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Ail which things they as procurers and protectors of 

the * »i .1 id imwenIt!i look upon them to protest against 
him. as th«*y protest od unto the whole world. 

The next day in the morning early, they set their 
battles in order on both sides. and now when the 
warrior* looked t hat the token of battle should oe given , 
the abbot of Shrewsbury and one of the clerks of the 
privy seal wore sent from the king unto the Percies to 
oddr them pardon if they would come to any reasonable 
agreement. By their persuasions, the lord Henry 

Pop-y 1> *gan to giv** ear unto the king s offer, and sent 

* 

with tlmm his undo, the earl of Worcester, to enqiur 
unto the king the causes of those troubles, and to 
require some effectual reformation in the same. 

It was reported for a truth that now when the king 
had oondeseeiidod unto all that was reasonable at hi* 
hands to bo required, and seemed to humble himself 
more than was meet for his estate, the earl of Worcester 
(upon Ids return to Ids nephew) made relation clean 
contrary to that which the king had said, in such sort 

that he set his nephew’s heart more 
i, ii, -■’/-•* nn<t jjj ,|' lS pleasure towards the king t tail 
57 '"' ever it was before, driving him by 

xat means to fight whether he would oi no , 
suddenly blew the trumpets the king * l Ml t " 

George upon them, the adversaries cnec b W, 
Percy, and so the two armies fuiious y joine _ 

archers on both sides shot for the best game, 
ach load with arrows.that many died and weie 

down that never rose again. 

The prince that day helped his father like a lusjy 
young gentleman, for although he was hurt in i _ 
With an arrow, so that diverse noblemen t-lmt w< 


in rnoiJVCTiON 


xtui 


V, III & V. JV. 
Non that tbore is 
no mention here of 
the prince reselling 
his father or kill¬ 
ing Hotspur. 


about him would have counselled him forth off the field, 
yet lie would not suffer them so to do, lest his departure 
from among his men might have stricken sonic tear 
into their hearts, and so without regard of his hurt lie 
continued with liis men and never ceased, either to 
fight where the battle was most hot or to encourage 
his men where it seemed most need. This battle 

lasted three long hours, with indiffer¬ 
ent fortune on both parts, till at length 
the king crying “St < feorge ! Victory!” 
broke the array of his enemies, and 
adventured so far that ( as some write) 
the earl Douglas struck him down, 
and at that instant slew Sir Walter Blunt, and 
thieo others appareled m the kings suit 

ami (lothmg. saying [ marvel to see sc* many 

kings thus rise, one in the neck of another.” 
The king indeed was raised and did that- day many a 
noble feat of arms, for as it is written he slew that 
day with his own hands six and thirty' of his enemies. 
The others encouraged by his doings, fought valiantly, 
and slew the Lord Percy, called Sir I fenry Hotspurre! 
To conclude, the Wing s enemies were vanquished and 
put to flight, in which flight the earl of Douglas, for 
haste, falling from the crag of a high mountain, brake 
one of his millions and was taken. ; ,ud for his valiant- 
ness by the king frankly and troolv delivered 1 

Tliis will be enough, to show tbo prosy and old- 
tasliioned narrative which has supplied Shakespeare 
with ins fac ts ot history. It is interesting to note the 
vagueness and unreality of thecbaract. is in Holinshod 
an.l tlio want of natural dialogue. There is no human 
or dramatic interest whatever in this prosy old naira- 
tivo, and the study of this will show clearly wh it «... 

mean by Shakespeare’s ‘sources”. 
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Extract from: 

Th e Ft mows Vic to ri es of Ife n ry the Fifth . 

m 

(The passage quoted here is obviously the sugges¬ 
tion for the highway robbery scene in Shakespeare s 
Henry IV. Part Id 


Enter the young Prince, Ned. and Tom. 


Henry 

V. 

Both . 

* 

Henry 

V. 

Ned. 


Henry 

V. 

'Join. 


Henry 

V. 


. Ned. 
Henry V. 
r l om. 

.henry V. 


* 

}ome away Ned and Tom. 

Here my Lord. 

4 

rorne away my lads : 

Tell me sirs, how much gold have you got/ 
ir^th my lord, I have got live hundred 
pounds. 

But tell me Tom, how much hast thou sot? 
faith my lord, some four hundred pounds. 

Four hundred pounds, bravely spoken kids. 
But tell me sirs, think you not that it was 
a villainous part of me to rob my 
fathers ReceiversV 

Why no, ray lord, it was but a trick of 

youth. 

Faith Ned. thoil sayest true. 

But tell me sirs, whereabouts are we. 

My Lord, we are now about a mile off 
London. 

i+i.;+fohn Oldcastle 
But sirs, I marvel that s» •> he 

Comes not away; zounds, see 
comes. 
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Jockey. 

Henry 1 

Jockey. 
Henry V. 

Jockey. 

% 

f 

Henry V. 

Jockey. 


Enter Jockey. 


How now Jockey, what news with thee? 

Faith my lord, such news as passetli, 

■'or flie town of Detforfc is risen, 

With hue and cry after your man, 

Which parted from us the last night, 

And has sot upon, and robbed a poor car¬ 
rier. 

Zounds, the villain that was wont to spy 
out our booties. 


Aye. my lord, even the very same. 

How, base-minded rascal, to rob a poor carr¬ 
ier. 


A\ ell, it skills not. Til save the base vill¬ 
ain’s life: 

Aye. I may: hut tell me Jockey, where¬ 
about be the Receivers? 


Faith my lord, they are hard by, 

But the best is, we are a horse-back and 
they be a-foot, 

Wo we may escape them. 


let me alone 


\\ ell. it the villains come, 
with them. 

But toll me Jockey, how much got thou 
from the knaves? 

Por 1 s " rc I « ot something, for one 

ot the villains 


So belambed me about the shoulders 
As 1 shall feci it. this month. 

Faith my lord, 1 have got a hundred 
pounds. 
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Henry 1 
One Her. 
Other. 
Henry l 

One. 
Henry 1 

Oth er. 
One. 
Henry I 

One. 
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A hundred pounds, now bravely spoken 
Jockey: 

But come sirs, lay all your money betore 
me. 

Now by heaven, here is a brave show: 

But as l am true gentleman, I will have 

the halt 

Of this spent tonight, but sirs take up 
your bags 

Here come the Receivers, let me alone. 

’ Enter two Receivers. 

Alas good fellow, what small we do 
I dare never go home to the court, tor 1 

shall be hanged. 

But look, here is the young prince, what 
shall we do? 

How now you villains, what are Y ou 

Speak you to him. 

Xo I pray, speak you to him. 

Why how now you rascals, why speak 
you not? 

Forsooth we be. pray speak you to nun. 

Zounds, villains, speak, or I'll out off your 
, heads. 

Forsooth he can tell the tale better than L 
Forsooth we be your father’s Receivers. 

Are you my father s Receneis 

Then I hope you have brought me some 

money. 

Money, Alas sir, we be robbed. 


Henry 1 
One. 


Henry I' 


One Recei. 


Henry V, 


Both Recei. 
Ned . 
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Bobbed, how many were there of them. 

Marry sir there were four of them: 

And one of them had Sir John Old-Castle’s 
bay Hobbie. 

And your black Nag 1 . 

• fod’s wounds, how like you this Jockey? 

Blood you villains, my father robbed of 
his money abroad. 

And we robbed in our stables. 

But tell me, how many were of them? 

If it please you. there were four of them. 

And there was one about the bigness 
of you: 

But I am sure I so belambd him about the 
shoulders. 

That he will feel it this month. 

God s wounds you lambd them fairly. 

So that they have carried away your 
money. 

But come sirs, what shall we do with the 
villains ? 

I beseech your grace, he good to us. 

I pray you my Lord, forgive them this 
once. 

"Well, stand up and get you gone. 

And look that you speak not a word of it 

For if there be, zounds FIX hang you and 
all your kin. 

(Exit Purseuant.) 

Now sirs, how like you this ? 

Was not this bravely clone? 

For now the villains dare riot breathe a 
word of it. 


Henry 
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I have so feared them with words 
Xow whither shall we go . J 


All. 


Henry [r - 


All. 


Why my Lord, you know our old hostess* 
at Faversham. 

Our hostess at Fa versham. blood what 

shall we do there V 
We have a thousand pound about us 
And we shall go to a petty ale-house. 

No. no: you know the old Tavern in 

Eastcheap. 

There is good wine’ besides there is a 
pretty wench 

That can talk well, for I delight as much 
in their tongues 
As any part about them. 

W<* are ready to wait upon your grace. 

T . flat alK l insipid diction, the ordinary nature of 

the dialog. : no blank 

once by the reader ot Hen i delicate 

verse, no humour, no poetic appeal, ana 
characterisation in the old p a> ■ 

IX. 

Shakespeare: an Appreciation. 

•tivnate of the essential qualities of the 
lo write . and greatness is not an eas.t 

Shakespearean g , appreciation into a eom- 

• thing: to compi^ an appre ^ to the Indian 

pass andsiinph.i^ So many have written 

student is still ®> ^ feature s which have gained 

previously ot the »» ^ greatness, that the task 

r^"creas:dT,\limcuHy. The fact that the 
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•reader must be assumed to have knowledge of no other 
play save The Merchant of Venice has influenced me in 
keeping-this appreciation very brief, ami unadorned 
by illustration or quotation from this or other plays. 
But it is necessary to remember that we have seen but 
one aspect of the dramatist here, namely comedy. 
Admittedly the genius of the master reached the 
greatest heights in the Tragedies and the Romances. 
Now it should be clear co every one that there can be 
no question of comparison between the Romantic 
Tragedies ot Shakespeare, and the Comedies by the 
same hand. The question must not be asked " Which 
is greater —King Lear , or As You Like It i" The different 
subject matter places each play in its own class: one 
• depicts an aspect ot life when human passion anti emo¬ 
tion are strained to breaking point—when the gods 
themselves seem sitting on the heights of Olympus 
-directing the artillery of heaven’s thunder against an 
aged white-haired king; in the other jilay the atmos¬ 
phere is that of holiday, sunshine, and laughing love. 
Now the two themes are not equally impressive; life 
itself is not always impressive and packed with soul¬ 
shaking emotion. But the point to keep in mind is 
this, that Shakespeare has risen to the height of each 
particular situation. W hen he is writing Tragedy he 
can rise to the magnificent and awful intensity of the 
Greek drama; when in lighter vein he can let his muse 
wander in the flowery glades of the forest of Arden, 
with results which attain to the height of the particu¬ 
lar situation just as surely as in the tragic vein. 

It is surely unnecessary to enquire whether the 
different types of greatness, the different styles of 
achievement correspond to stages of Shakespeare’s 
own mind, as some have attempted to prove. It is no 
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use attempting 1 t<> examine the character or the senti¬ 
ments of any of the plays with a view to finding out 
something of Shakespeare s own personality. Shakes¬ 
peare attained that rare essential of the gieatest 
dramatists, the strictly impersonal standpoint, and he 
is too great to be identified in any one ot his own 
characters. An unknown author has pointed this out 
with unusual felicity: " Dowdem with picturesque licen¬ 
se, divides the career of Shakespeare into tour parts . 
“In the Workshop,’* "In the World,” Out of the 
Depths” and "On the Heights’'. It is true that bha- 
kespeare’s themes and manners do fall under some 
such division; it is also true that the tour divisions 
represent the natural stages ot most men .upon t ieir 

pilgrim’s progress. " 

Here let me recapitulate, to ensure that the student 
has followed the reasons for the above classification, 
that it may be expanded as follows: 

(1) In the Workshop- Represented by the earlier 

Xzvssztz u '• ; . 

youthful efforts, but they are the immatuu • 
greatness. 

<>2) In the World. T he per.■ .d when tlmwucli ^ 

the dramatist becomes more sure, hi. an d 

metre and Ids power of characterisation dev £. 
his knowledge of human nature is show > 
ling of the subject. 

(3) Out of the Depths. This . i. 
produced the Romantic Tragedies. Here t , 

'turns'the searchlight of his powerful intellect into the 
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-dark corners of man’s life. Ho is impressed by the 
insignificance of man’s lot; his impotence against tin* 
awful powers of adverse fortune. He shows a great 
realisation of:— 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pangs of despis'd love; the law's delay. 

The insolence of office, and tlie spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

It is because he lias judged Shakespeare to be 
speaking from bitterest personal experience, from tlj^e 
depths of a tortured soul, that Professor Dowden has 
termed this period "Out of the Depths." 

(4) On the Heights. Here in the concluding period, 
Shakespeare seems to pass out of the stormy seas into 
still water; he seems to have conquered the opposing 
hills of gloom and sadness, and to have attained to_the 
goal, the summit, the heights of peace and mental 
tranquillity. So that in the estimation of 1 his great 
critic, the art and expression of Shakespeare at every 
stage have been moulded and evolved by life, and are, 
more or less, the outcome of actual mental conditions 
dictated by experience of life. This is a view which 
has hardly met with universal approval. It is a view 
which hardly accords with that gift which we have 
just granted to the very greatest, the gift of being 
able to handle any subject o! life impersonally: the 
ego of the dramatist is not projected into the play. 
Let us continue the views of our anonymous writer, 
who has a theory with which more will agree : ’‘That 
Shakespeare himself was in Hie deep and darkness, 

„ and thence attained to the heights of "clear and 
solemn vision is not sure or necessary : his powers 
I being so great, he logically passed from stage to stage, 
as a dramatist, finding himself drawn from one to 
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another by the natural growth of his genius. At each 
period of his life he handled the matters to which his 
genius was then equal. He saw that such is life, so 
shaped, moulded, influenced, determined: it may be 
that he stood aloof, not in the artistic selfishness ot 
Goethe, but with a wide serenity, the student of 
humanity, understanding all, sympathising with all, 
but him si-It the master of it all. Hamlet, the perplexed 
ami brooding Shakespeare? Prospero, the calm and 
royal Shakespeare ? It might seem so, were Shakes¬ 
peare less “myriad-minded’’ than Coleridge*called him; 
but that Shakespeare, feeling in his own heart and 
brain the passions of his creatures, should have 
portrayed them with this dramatic strength and 
sureiless is almost incredible. A man, torn by the 
problem- of evil, tin* injustice of the universal laws, the 
betrayal of in n ocence, the triumphs of the wicked, may 
writi burning verse, the lyrics of a Shelley, the epic 
satire of a Byron, the mocking rimes of a Heine, the 
stately odes of a Leopardi; but these (Shakcspeaie >) 

tragedies are not the natural expression of a suffering 
or saddened spirit. They are too royally designed, 
too masterfully controlled, guided, rounded, finished. 
Bather Shakespeare’s supremacy lies in this that he 
could see and understand so much, could pierce to the 
heart of so many passions, could realise the actual 
play of life, without falling into bondage to any power, 
that we say of him that he is universal , and we da 
not say what was his personality. 

So Shakespeare is the poet and dramatist of all 

time Unfortunately there is a tendency at the pies 

dav to explore the plays for what we have caUed^ 

ether chapters of this volume : Glimpses of Eli/.a 

thin England.” Such reflection of the life, art, customs. 
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and thought of his own times do indeed possess 
undoubted interest. But there are minor writers in the 
tune of Shakespeare who have left us knowledge and 
information wider in extent and of greater m-eunn-y. if 
wide and accurate knowledge of the “spacious days of 
great Elizabeth ” is all we require. The part of Shakes¬ 
peare that is of interest to the student of the Drama 
is tli ; it greatness which is independent of time or race: 
his contribution to the great literature which stands 

imperishable for all time. In discussing this nniver 

sality of Shakespeare, Mr. A. J. Wyatt says; 

* 

"It has been said that every phase of feelino- lav 
within the scope of Shakespeare's intuition. There 
is no point of morals, of philosophy, of the con- 
duct of life, that he has not looked upon, no 
mystery that lie has not probed. Life and death 
love, wealth, poverty, the prizes of life and the wav 
we gam them, the characters of men. the influences 
overt and concealed which affect their fortunes the 
mysterious forces which baffle them, on all these 
questions Shakespeare has enriched the world n it I, his 
thought. He had no important topic lie was anxious to 
discuss, making him cram one part, and starve another 
He gave everything its due place : what was <n-eat In¬ 
fold greatly, what was small, subordinate^-" l n hi- 
plays we find unalloyed mirth, bright and tender fanev 
airy satire, ardent passion, questionings into rhed- ’ 
and terrible mysteries of ljfe. And it i s merely that 
we find all this, but that in almost every play we I, ,1 

most diverse elements, the high and the low the mv ,, 
and the little, the noble and the base, the sad’ and“ th - 
merry, brought under the influence of one dramatic- 
purpose. united under (he sway of one great, thn.,,,1 * 
or profound emotion.” * r 
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Another element of greatness is the profound 
naturalness of the dialogue. There are plenty of 
undramatic passages m Shakespeare, hecause Oiama 
had. in Elizabethan days, to combine the essay, invec¬ 
tive. and satire, rhetoric and philosophy with the strictly 
dramatic. But in dramatic dialogue, Shakespeare is a 
past master in giving perfectly natural touches. Lowell 
says that Lear's words, (V, iii. 309) “‘Pray you, undo 
this button; thank you sir’—coming where it does 
and expressing what it does, is one of those touches of 
the natheticallv sublime of which only Shakespeare 
Iver knew the secret” “ In Shakespeare, who first set 
an example ot' that most important innovation writes 
•pe Quiucey. “ in all his impassioned dialogues, each 
renlv or rejoinder seems the mere rebound of the 
previous speech. Every form of natural interruption, 
breaking through the restraints of ceremony under the 

imnulse of tempestuous passion . eveij fo - 

interrogative, ardent reiteration where a question has 
been avoided; every form of scornful repetition of 
the hostile words, every impatient continuation o 
the hostile statement : in short, all modes and foinn a 
by which anger, hurry, fretfulness, scorn napauence 
nr excitement under any movement whate\ei, cam 
disturb or modify or dislocate the formal bookish 
. I of commencement—these are as n e x\ » 

1 !.° LLue as in life itself: and how much viva- 

; ih . i in . v profound a verisimilitude, they aau 

cit t \, liow l * - r f hnman passion anti 

scenic effect as an imitation ot Human pa 

real life, we need not say. 5 

-Ynother—and a very fallacious style of criticism-is 
. „ b Shakespeare on the ground of lus non 

t0 i ...ce with the old Unities, originally formulated, 
it°wiU be m^ked, by the Greek dramatists. Now m 
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the final play of all. 1'he Tempest , Shakespeare seems 
to have resolved that lie would show his critics that 
he could write a drama just as successfully on the 
classical model as in the romantic style. The point 
which has been criticised most is Shakespeare’s 
fondness for sub-plot or secondary story, tt is only 
necessary to point out that in most cases the plays 
have gained in effect and intensity by the introduc¬ 
tion of varied threads of story. In King Lear, the 
story of Lear and his undutiful daughters would not 
have, of itself, furnished sufficient material for a 
great drama. One case of failure of the natural ties 
of filial love would not have seemed an uncommon 
thing. But Shakespeare combined with this the fairly 
parallel story of Gloucester and Edgar. So ho con¬ 


trived in this manner to intensify the. spirit of the 
whole play: what would have seemed but a single 
incident of unnatural conduct is seen to be becoming 
common; there is a convulsion in the natural world, 
and ties which have seemed to he as constant as 
natural laws are becoming unloosened. Similarly in 
As You Like It, the love Idyll of Orlando and 
Rosalind would have seemed but an incident of the 
whole play : it would not have been sufficient, of itself, 
to create the magic atmosphere of “ Love at first, 
sight ” which permeates the forest of Arden. So 
Shakespeare created this desired atmosphere by 
multiplying instances of lovers who fell under the 
spell; Oliver and Celia: Touchstone and Audrey: 
Silvius and Phoebe; until the spirit of love seems in 
cvei^ bieeze that blows down the forest glades. 
Hen 1 he achieved a unity and completeness of effect 
that would not have been yielded by the single love 
story. But to this day it will still be possible to find 
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some who. approaching Shakespeare with the rule- 
bound min d of the mathematician, will attempt to 
speak of ‘‘secondary plots" in As You Like IL But 
even in the plays where seemingly opposite elements-*- 
are made to work together. Shakespeare may claim to 
be judged by the results and completed effect, rather 
than the rule of thumb applied by any flip ^ 
Winkle disciple of the Unities, 


Some have also objected to Shakespeare s device 
of combining tragic and comic elements in the same 
play. Dealing with this objection. Professor Saints- 
bury says: “Little or nothing need be said in defence 
of Shakespeare as an artist from the attacks of the 
older or Unity criticism. That maleficent giant can 
now hardly grin at the pilgrims whom he once 
harassed. But there are many persons who, not 
dreaming of the unities, still object to language esi? 

extravagant than Voltaire s.or the Shakespeaiean 

admixture of comedy with tragedy, of his digressions 
and episodes, of his multifarious under-plots ana- 
minor groups, and ramifications of interest an 
“trigue The reply to this is not (as it might be it 
any reply were not superfluous) a reply ot demon 
"ration.' If any person experienced in literature, 
and with an interest in it. experienced in hfe, ■ 
with an interest in that, asserts that Caliban . d 
Trinculo interfere with his enjoyment o e 
and Miranda; that the almost tragedy ot Heio 

marred for him by the comedy of Beatnce and dm 

farce of Dogberry ; that ; he would have preferred A 

KigMs Drmm without the tedious ^ bnet 

pffort of QuinCe and his companions; that tb. 

nitv and passion of Hamlet and Macbeth cause m hu 

“Tension against the porter and the grave digger; 
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that tho fool and Edgar are out of place in Lear,—it 
is impossible to prove to him by the methods of any 
Euclid that he is.wrong. .The thing is essentially, it 
not wholly, a matter of taste. It is possible, indeed, 

to point out as in the case of tho lUnities, that the 
objectors, if they will maintain their objection must 
deny the position that the dramatic art holds up the 
mirror to Nature, and that if they deny it. the burden 
—never yet successfully taken up by any one—of 
framing a new definition rests upon them. But this 
is only a partial and somewhat inconclusive argu¬ 
ment, and the person who genuinely dislikes these 
peculiarities of Shakespeare is like a man who 
genuinely dislikes wine and pictures or human faces 

hat seem delightful and beautiful to others_No 

one else has attempted to paint, much less has painted, 
the whole of life. It is because Shakespeare lias 
attempted this, and. in the judgment of at least some 
has succeeded in it. that the spots in his sun are so 
different from the spots In all other suns. I do not 
know an unnatural character or an unnatural scene in 
Shakespeare, even among those which have most 
evidently been written for the gallery. Everything in 
him passes, in some mysterious way, under and into 
that ‘ species of eternity*’ which transforms all tho 
great works of art. which at once prevents them from 
being mere copies of Nature, and excuses whatever 
there is of Nature in them that is not beautiful u* 
noble. 

As great as all others in their own points of great¬ 
ness : holding points of greatness which no others even 
approach : such is Shakespeare.” 

Here indeed we have the very kernel of the matter, 
that in life itself we have no precedent for assuming 
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that the tragic is unmixcd, or that the light ; i ■ - 
of existence ar© never cleft "by a thunder-bolt of daikcr 
fortune. We find much in life that is incongruous; 
tvc cannot deny the uncertain fluctuation between the 
gravest and the gayest, incongruous though the combi¬ 
nation may appear at times. The attempt, then, toform 
a hard and fast division between Comedy and Tragedy 
in the drama is not justified by any law of life or 
nature. The (r reeks were a nation in whom the political 
spirit was supreme, and they sought to impose this 
arbitrary restriction on the drama. But Shakespeare 
perceived keenly the immense value of contrast, and 
boldly shook himself clear ot the trammels. 


The further clear remarks ot Mr. "Wyatt may well 
be taken to heart: "He w'as not of an age. but tor all- 
time. because his men and women are true to the 
eternal facts of human life, and not merely superficial 
studies of contemporary society. Therefore we still 
understand them, we sympathise with them, we ove 
or hate them as we love or hate those who live around 
us. All great playwrights have this power to some 
extent, but Shakespeare has it more than any othoi.No 
other writer has won homage so unanimous am 
nncontested “The first page of Shakespeare that I 
read” says Goethe, “made me his for life: wll °“ * 

had finished a single play. I stood like one oin ^ 
on whom a miraculous hand bestows sight m a 

moment . Shakespeare was not a theatre p^t, 

stage was too narrow for Ins great intellect ,t . 
whole visible world was too narrow■ ... ..SB hahespe 
R being of a higher order than myself, to whom 
look up and pay due reverence. 
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hit. im.i rra i■ j:ii sox .1 1 : 


Kino Henry the Fourth. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, j sour to the 
John of Lancaster, \ King. 
Eakl of Westmoreiand. 

Sir Waiter lii cnt. 

Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester. 
Henry Percy, Earl of Northum¬ 
berland. 

Henry Percy, surnatned Hotspur, 
Jiis son. 

EuircNji MoimMr.it, Earl of March. 
Richard Scroop, „i rcltbishoj) of 
York. 

Ahchiiuld, Earl of Do colas, 

Owen Glrnihiwkh. 

Sir Richard Vernon, 

Sir John Falstaff. 

Sir M rCIlAI'.Ij, a fro ml to fh , Arch - 
bishop of York . 


POINS. 

Gadshii.l. 

PETO, 

Bardolph. 

Lady Percy, wife to Hotspur, 
and sister to Mortimer. 

Lady MiOHTi>n:n, G7f o- 

dotcer, and wife to Mortimer , 

Mistress Quickly, hostess of 
tavern in East cheap. 

Lords, 0 ft i cgis, She riff, Vintner, 
Chamberlain, Drawers, ’two 
. Carriers, Travellers, ami 
Attendants. 

Scene: England. 


ACT I 

Scenic I. London. 'J he palace. 

Enter Kino Henry, Lord John op Lancaster, the 
Earl of Westmoreland, Sir Walter Blunt, 

and others. 


King. So shaken as we are. so wan with care 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 

And breathe short-winded accents of new broil 
To be commenced in stronds afar remote. 

No more the thirsty entrance of this soil 
Shall daub her lips,with her own children’s blood : 

No more shall trenching war channel her fields. 

® ■ • * . » 

* • ^ > 
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Nor bruise her flowerets with tlie armed hoots 
Of hostile paces: those opposed eyes, 

Which, like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 

All of one nature, of one substance bred. 

Did lately meet in the intestine shock 
And furious close of civil butchery, 

Shall now, in mutual well-beseeming ranks, 

March all one way, and be no more opposed 
Against aquaintanee. kindred, and allies : 

The edge of war, like an ill-sheathed knife, 

No more shall cut his master. Therefore, friends, 

As far as to the sepulchre of Christ, - 
Whose soldier now, under whose blessed cross ‘20 
We are impressed and engaged to tight, 

■ Forthwith a power ot English shall we levy; 

Whose arms were moulded in their mother s womb 
To chase these pagans in those holy fields 
Over whose acres walk’d those blessed f eet, 

Which fourteen hundred years ago were nail'd 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 

But this our purpose now is twelve month old. 

And bootless 'tis to tell you we will go: 

Therefore we meet not now. Then let me hear 
Of you, my gentle cousin Westmoreland, 

What yesternight our council did decree 
In forwarding this dear expedience. 

West. My liege, this haste was hot m question 
\nd many limits of the charge set down 
But yesternight : when all athwart there came 
A post from Wales leaden with heavy news; 

Whose worst was, that the noble Mortimei, 

Leading the men of Herefordshire to fight 
Against the irregular and wild Glendawer, 

Was by the rude hands of that. Welshman a i 
A thousand of his people butchered, 
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~Dpon whose dead corpse there was such misuse, 

Such beastly shameless transformation, # 

By those Welshwomen done, as may not be 45 

Without much shame retold or spoken of. 

King . It seems then that the tidings ol this broil 
Brake off our business for the Holy Land. 

West. This match’d with other did. my gracious lord; 
For more uneven and unwelcome news 50 

"Came from the north, and thus it did import : 

On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotspur there. 

Young Harry Percy, and brave Archibald 
That ever-valiant and approved Scot, 

At Holmedon met, 55 

Where they did spend a sad and bloody hour ; 

As by discharge o! their artillery, 

And shape of likelihood, the news was told ; 

For he that brought them, in the very heat 

And pride ol’ their contention did take horse, 60 

Uncertain of the issue any way. 

King. Here is a dear, a true industrious friend. 

Sir Walter Blunt, new lighted from his horse, 

Stain’d with the variation of each soil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this seat of ours: 66 

And he hath brought us smooth and welcome news. 
The Earl of Douglas is discomfited ; 

Ten thousand bold Scots, two and twenty knights, 
Balk’d in their own blood did Sir Walter see 
i >n Holmedon’s plains. Of prisoners, Hotspur took 70 
Mordake the Earl of Fife, and eldest son 
To beaten Douglas ; and the Earl of Athol 
Of Murray, Angus, and Menteith : 

And is not this an honourable spoil ? 

A gallant prize ? ha, cousin, is it not ? 

IKest. In faith. 
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It is a conquest for a prince to boast ot 

King. Yea, there thou makest me 
kest me sin 

In envy that my Lord Northumberland 
Should be the father to so blest a son, 

A son who is the theme ot honour s tongue , 

Amongst a grOA’e, the very straightest plant , 

Who is sweet Fortune’s minion and her pride : 

Whilst I, by looking on the praise of him. 

See riot and dishonour stain the brow 
Of my young Harry. O that it could be proved 
That some night-tripping fairy had exchanged 
In cradle-clothes our children where they lay, 

And call’d mine Percy, his Plantagenet 1 
Then would I have his Harry; and he mine. 

But let him from my thoughts. What think you, coz, 
Of this young Percy’s pride V the prisoners, 

Which he in this adventure hath surprised, 

To his own use he keeps ; and sends meword, 

I shall have none but Mordake Earl ot c dc. 

eat. This is his uncle’s teaching: this is Worcester, 

Malevolent to you in all aspects ; 

Which makes him prune himself, and bristle up 

The crest of youth against your dignity. 

King. But I have sent for him to answer this : 

And for this cause awhile we must neglect 

Our holy purpose to Jerusalem. 

Cousin, on Wednesday next our council we . 

Will hold at Windsor ; so inform the lords . 

But come yourself with speed to us again ; 

For more is to be said and to be done 
Than out of anger can be uttered. \Exeunt. 

West. 1 will, my liege. 


i 
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Scene II. London. An apartment of the Prince's. 

Enter the Prince of Wales and Falstaff. 

Pal. Now, Hal. what time of day is it. lad ? 

Prince. Thou art so fat-witted, with drinking of old 
sack and unbuttoning thee after supper and sleeping 
upon benches after noon, that thou hast forgotten to 
demand that truly which thou wouldst truly know. 
What a devil hast thou to do with the time of the 
dey ? Unless hours were cups of sack, and minutes 
capons, and the blessed sun himself a fair wench in 
flame-coloured taffeta, I see no reason why thou 

shouldst be so superfluous to demand the time of 
the day. iq 

— FW. Indeed, you come near me now, Hal; for we 
that take purses go by the moon and the seven stars, 
and not by Phoebus, he, that wandering knight so 
fair’. And, I prithee, sweet wag, when thou art king, 

as, God save thy grace, majesty I should say. for 
grace thou wilt have none.— ‘ ^ 

Prince. What, none? 

I a/. No, by my troth, not so much as will serve to 
be prologue to an egg and butter. 

1 rince. Well, how then ? come, roundly, roundly. 20 

hal. Marry, then, sweet wag. when thou art king, 
let not us that are squires of the night’s body be called 
thieves of the day’s beauty: let us be Diana’s foresters 
gentlemen ot the shade, minions of the moon ; and 
let men say we be men of good government, being 
governed as the sea is, by our noble and chaste 

steIl ie ' S 116 m °° n ’ under ^hose countenance we 

Th ° l ] sayest wel1 ’ and it holds well too - for 
e fortune ot us that are the moon’s men doth ebb 
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and fl0 . HUe the sea 

SJf*—y matched on Mondav^tan.^ 

dissointely ^Pent onJuesday^ m, , 

swearing ■ * , foot of the ladder, and by 

and by in as high a flow as the ridge of the gallon. 

Fa J. By the Lord, thou sayest true, lad. *n is no 

my hostess of the tavern a most sweet wench. 

Prince. As the honey of H;^ lad { 

castle. And is not a butt jerkin a most sweet ^ 

dnran0e ? , nnw m ad wag! what, in thy 

Fal How now, how now, maa^. T d 

quips and thy quiddities? what a plague have I to 

Trith a buff jerkin ? . , ___ 

Prince. Why, what a plague have to o ^ 

hostess ot the tavern ? v 

Fal. Well, thou hast called her to a rec omng 

a ever call for thee to pay thy part. 

Fal. No; I’ll give thee thy due, thou hast pan a 

th Prince. Yea, and elsewhere so far as my com novdd 
stretch; and where it would not, L na B1 

Fal. Yea, and so used it that, were it 

sweet wag. shall tnere uc fobbed as 

when thou < £ • ofViAr antic the lav t 

it i s with the rusty curb of old father a 57 

Do not thou, when thou art king, hang a 
prince. No; thou shalt. 
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Fal, Sliall I ? O rare ! By the Lord, HI be a brave 
judge. ( -q 

Prince . Thou judgest false already: I mean, thou 

shalt ha^ e the hanging ot the thieves and so become 
a rare hangman. 

I 1 al. ell. Harwell : and in some* sort it jumps with 

my humour a- well as waiting in the court I can 
tell you. ? gg 

Prince. For obtaining of suits ? 

\ ea. forCobtaining of suits, whereof the hang¬ 
man hath no lean wardrobe. ’Sblood, I am 1 
melancholy as a gib cat or a lugged bear. 

Prince. Or an old lion, or a lover s lute. 7 

J'al. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe. 

Pt met'. What sayest thou to a hare, or the melon 

choly of Moor-ditch ? melan 

• f al \ .T h0 " haSt the most "“Savoury similes, and ar 
indeed the most comparative, rasealliest. sweet voun< 

prince. But, Hal. I prithee, trouble me no more will 

vanity. I would to God thou and I knew where i 

oTdTrdtf the on Were be bought. 

old loid ot the council rated me the other dav in tin 

kLb 6 n a j 01 " y °"' Slr - but 1 ma ‘-bed him not • and vei 
he talked very wisely, but I regarded him not: and yel 
he talked wisely, and in the street too. ^ 

Prince. Thou didst well; for wisdom cries out in tin 
streets, and no man regards it. tL 

J?!'. * hou , hast damnable iteration, and art indeed 

p n ‘r nr: £ 

mTn^sbouU^peak^y TtHeb “ I;< * « 

wicked. I must give over this hfe V h‘J °uf ° f the 
over: by the Lord, and I do not I * *7, - glVe n 

be damned for neve, . t • ’ 1 . am a Vllla, “ : I’ll 

ne\ei a king’s son m Christendom 
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Prince. Where shall we take a purse to-morrow, 

| ? 

Pal ’Zounds, where thou wilt, lad ; I’ll make one; 
and I do not, call me villain and baffle me. 
f Prince. 1 see a good amendment of life m thee ; 
from praying to purse-taking. 

/ Fal Why, Hal, *tis my vocation, Hal ; tis no sin 
I for a man to labour in his vocation. 

Enter Poins. 

Poins ! Now shall we know if ®* dshill ^° S °hat 
match. O, if men were to be saved by m . the 

hole in hell were hot enough tor him . . 

most omnipotent villain that ever cried Stand to 

true man. 

Prince. Good morrow, Ned. 

Poins. Good morrow, sweet Jal. What^ says 

* . PomfiT'se^ what says on non 

Monsieur rtemois^. m .1 about 

j Tank ' how agrees the devil an __ 

r;,v »,1 *£tU. .oldest him .» Good M. U£ 

t’.S .< 2 Lu «> 

o* loiin stands to his word, the cievn 
v, ^hisbariS for he was never yet a breaker of 
haV6 p hs he wdi give the devil his due. 

P 7 I*. li art thou damned lor keeping thy word 

"^r^nt he had been damned for coining the 

(I0V1I* 1 1 , f t mnvfOW morninfTi 

Poins. Hut, my lads, my a. ( ar0 pilgrims 

goi ng't o^Canterbur^wi t h rich offering ^Jraders 

S,?rtr 1 =«— 
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lies to-night in Rochester : I have bespoke supper to¬ 
morrow night in East cheap : we may do it as secure 
as sleep. It you will go, I will stuff your purses full 
of crowns : if you will not. tarry at home and be 
hanged. 124 

Fa!. Hear ye, Yedward ; if I tarry at home and go 
not. I’ll hang you for going. 

Poins. You will, chops ? 

Fa!. Hal. wilt thou make one ? 


Prince. Who, I rob ? I a thief ? not I. by my 
faith. J29 


Fa!. There’s neither honesty, manhood, nor good 
fellowship in thee, nor thou earnest not of the blood 
royal, if thou darest not stand for ten shillings. 

Prince. Well then, once in my daysl'll be a madcap. 

Fa /. Why, that’s well said. 

1 ) i nee. 'Weil, come what will. I’ll tarry at home. 

Fa!. By the Lord, I’ll he a traitor then, when thou 
art king. 


Prince. I care not. 


Poins. Sir John, I prithee, leave the prince and me 
alone. I will lay him down such reasons for this- 
adventure that he shall go. I4J 

ha!. Well, Hod give thee the spirit of persuasion 
and him the ears of profiting, that what thou speakest 

may move and what he hears may be believed, that 

the true prince may, for recreation sake, prove a false 
thief, foi the poor abuses ot the time want count¬ 
enance. Farewell: you shall find me in Eastcheap. 147 

Prnice. Farewell, thou latter spring! farewell, 
All-hallown summer! [ Exit Fa 1 st a ff. 
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I^oins. Now. my good sweet honey lord, ride with, 
ns tomorrow: I have a jest to execute that I cannot 
manage alome. Falstaff, Bardolph, Peto, and Gad shill 
shall rob those men that we have already waylaid , 
yourself and I will not be there; and when they have 
the booty, if you and I do not rob them, cut this head 

-off from my shoulders. lot> 

Prince. How shall we part with them in setting 
■forth ? 

Poins. Why, we will set forth betore or alter them, 
aud appoint them a place of meeting, wherein it is at 
onr pleasure to fail, and then will they adventure 
upon the exploit themselves : which they shall have 
no sooner achieved but we’ll set upon them. 

Prince Yea, but ’tis like that they will know us by 
.our horses, by our habits, and by every other appoint- 

ment, to be ourselves. 

Poins Tu^! our horses they shall not see, 111 tie 
them in the wood ; our vizards we will change alter 
we leave them; and, sirrah, I have cases ot buckram 
for the nonce, to immask onr noted outward garment.,. 

Prince. Yea, but I doubt they will be >oo hard 

for us. , 

Poins. Well, for two of them I know .horn o b 

as truebred cowards as ever turned back . an 

third, if he fight longer than he sees reason. I II to 

a .. m . The virtue of this jest will be, n 

Incomprehensible lies that this same fatroguew.il 

tell us when we meet at s.ippei . b £ ws , w bat 

. he fought with; what the reproof of this 

extremities he endured, and in the i-P 1?8 

lies the jest. i. 

Prince. Well, Ill £0 with thee: provide 
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-tilings necessary and meet me to-morrow night in 
Eastcheap ; there I’ll sup. Farewell. 18! 

Poins. Farewell, my lord. [Exit, 

Prince. I know you all, and will awhile uphold 
The unyoked humour of your idleness : 

Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 185 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world. 

That, when he please again to be himself, 

Being wanted, he may be more wonder’d at. 

By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 100 
Of vapours that did seem to strangle him. 

Tt all the year were playing holidays. 

To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 

But when they seldom come, they wish’d-for come, 
And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. 

So, when this loose behaviour I throw off 
And pay the debt l never promised. 

By how much better than my word T am. 

By so much shall 1 falsify men’s hopes ; 

And like bright metal on a sullen ground. 

My reformation, glitteiing o’er my fault, 

Shall show more goodly and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no foil to set rt off*. 

I’ll so offend, to make offence a skill; 

Redeeming time when men think least I will. 

[Exit 

Scene Ilf. London. The palace. 

Enter the King, Northumberland, Worcester, Hotspur 

Sir Walter Blunt, with others. 

Ling. My blood hath been too cold and temperate. 
Unapt to stir at these indignities. 

And you have found me; for accordingly 


195 


200 


205 
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You tread upon my patience: but be sure ; 

I will from henceforth rather be myself, 

Mighty and to be fear’d, than my condition; 

Which hath been smooth as oil. soft as young down. 

And therefore lost that title of respect 

Which the proud soul ne er pays but to the proud. 

11'or. Our house, my sovereign liege, little deserves 
The scourge of greatness to be used on it ; 1 

And that same greatness too which our own hands 
Have holp to make so portly. 


2\orth. My lord.— 


King. Worcester, get thee gone; for I do see 1»' 

Hanger and disobedience in thine eye: 

O. sir, your presence is too bold and peremptory. 

And majesty might never yet endure 

The moody frontier of a serv ant brow. 

You have good leave to leave us: when ve need 

Your use and counsel, we shall send tor you. 

[Exit M or. 

Ycu were about to speak. < I Aojf 

North. Yea, £° od lord - 

Those prisoners in your highness* name demandet , 
Which Harry Percy here at Holmedon took. 

Were, as he says, not with such strength denie< 

As is deliver’d to your majesty . 

Either envy, therefore, or misprision 
Is guilty of this fault and not my son. 


hot. My liege, I did deny no prisoners. 

But I remember, when the fight was done, 

When I was dry with rage and extreme tou. 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon ray sword. ^ 
Came there a certain lord, neat, and trimly dress 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin new reap 
Show’d like a stubble-land at harvest-home ; 
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He was perfumed like a milliner; 

And twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose and took ! t away again ; 

Who therewith angry, when it next came there, 

Took it in snutf; and still he smiled arid talk'd. 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 45 

With many holiday and lady terms 

He question'd me; amongst the rest, demanded 

My prisoners in your majesty’s behalf. 

I then, all smarting with my wounds being cold. 

To be so pester’d with a popinjay, 50 

Out of my grief and my impatience 
Answer'd neglectingly I know not what, 
lie should, or he should not; for he made me mad 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 55 

Of guns and drums and wounds,—God save the mark !— 
And telliug me the sovereign'st thing on earth 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise; 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 

This villanous salt-petre should be digg'd t>D 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth. 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroy’d 
So cowardly; and but for these vile guns, 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 05 

I answer'd indirectly, as I said : 

And I beseech you, let not his report 
Come current for an accusation 
Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 

Blunt. The circumstance consider’d, good my lord 

rf- 
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Whate’er Lord Harry Percy then had said 
To such a person and in such a place, 

At such a time, with all the rest retold, 

May reasonably die and never rise 
I'o do him wrong, or any way impeach 
What then lie said, so he unsay it now. 

King. Why, yet he doth deny his prisoners, 
lint with proviso and exception. 

That we at ouj own charge shall ransom straight 
His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer: 

Who, on my soul, hath willfully betray’d 
The lives of those that lie did lead to tight 
Against that great magician, damn’d Glendower, 
Whose daughter, as we hear, the Earl of March 
Hath lately married. Shall our cotters, then, 

Be emptied to redeem a traitor home ? 

Shall we buy treason ? and indent with tears, 
When they have lost and forfeited themselves i 
No on the barren mountains let him starve ; 

For I shall never hold that man my triend 
Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny cost 
i'o ransom home revolted Mortimer. 







Hot. Revolted Mortimer! 

He never did fall off*, my sovereign liege, 

But by the chance of w'ar : to prove that true ' 0 

Needs no more hut one tongue for all those wounds. 
Those mouthed wounds, which valiantly he took. 
When on the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank, 

In single opposition, hand to hand, 

He did confound the best part ot an hour 
In changing hardiment with great G lcndowei. 

Three times they breathed and three times did they 

drink. 

Upon agreement, of swift Severn’s flood ; 
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Who then, affrighted with their bloody looks. 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds. 105 

And hid his crisp head in the hollow bank 
Bloodstained with these valiant combatants. 

Never did base and rotten policy 

Colour her working with such deadly wounds; 

Nor never conld the noble Mortimer 110 

Receive so many, and all willingly : 

Then let not him be slander’d with revolt. 

King. Thou dost belie him, Percy, thou dost belie 

him ; 

He never did encounter with Glen dower: 

I tell thee. 115 - 

He durst as well have met the devil alone 
As Owen Glendower for an enemy. 

Ai t thou ot ashamed ? But. sirrah, henceforth 
Let me not bear you speak of Mortimer: 

Send me your prisoners with the speediest means, 120 
Or you shall hear in such a kind from me 
As will displease you. My lord Northumberland, 

We license your departure with your son. 

Send ns your prisoners, or you will hear of it. 

[ Exeunt King Henry , Blunt , and train. 

Hot. And if the devil come and roar for them. 125 
will not send them : I will after straight 
And tell him so : for I will ease my heart. 

Albeit I make a hazard of my head. 

North . What, drunk with choler? stay and pause 
awhile: 1 loro comes your uncle, 

Re-enter Worcester. 

Hot, Speak of Mortimer I 130 

’Zounds, 1 will speak of him ; and let my soul 
Want mercy, if l do.not join with him: 

'* *» § mm 
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he 


pro- 

145 


Yea. on his part I’ll empty all these veins. 

And shed my dear blood drop by drop in the dust, 

But I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 135 

As high in the air as this unthankful king. 

As this in grate and canker’d Bolingbroke. 

Nor/h. Brother, the king hath made your nephew 

( r o 

IV or. Who struck this heat up alter I was gone . 

Hot. He will, forsooth, have all my prisoners ; 140 

And when 1 urged the ransom once again 
Of my wife’s brother, then his cheek look d pale, 

Arid on my face he turn’d an eye of death, 

Trembling even at the name of Mortimer. 

Wor. I cannot blame him: was not 
claim’d 

By Richard that dead is the next ot blood . 

\orth. He was; I heard the proclamation : 

\nd then it was when the unhappy king- 
Whose wrongs in us God pardon !—did set iorth 

Upon his Irish expedition; 

From whence he intercepted did return 
To be deposed and shortly murdeiei . 

iF,„-. And for whose death we in the world’s wit e 
m outh 

T ive scandalised and foully spoken of. 

HoK But, soft, I pray you; did King Richard 'lien 
Proclaim my brother Edmund Mortimer 

Heir to the crown *? 

He did ; myself did hear it, 

~jr’ f Hav then I cannot blame his cousin king, 
That wish’d him on the barren mountains starve. 

Brt shall it be, that you, that set the crown 
-Upon the head of this forgetful man. 


150 
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And for his sake wear the detested blot 
Oi murderous subornation, shall it be, 
ihat you a world of curses undergo. 

Being the agents, or base second means, 

The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather? 

0 . pardon me that I desoend so low, 

To show the line and the predicament 
Wherein you range under this subtle king; 

— all it for shame be spoken in these days. 

Or fill up chronicles in time to come. 

That men of your nobility and power 
Did gage them both in an unjust behalf. 

As both ot you—Ood pardon ;t!—have done, 

To pnt down Richard, that sweet lovely rose, 
And plant this thorn, this canker. Bolingbroke? 
And shall it in more shame be further spoken. 
That you are tool d. discarded, and shook oft* 

By him for whom these shames ye-underwent ? 
No: yet time serves wherein you may redeem 
Your banish d honours, and restore yourselves 
Into the good thoughts of the world* again, 
Revenge the jeering and disdain'd contempt 
Ot this proud king, who studies day and night 
To answer all the debt he owes to you 
Even with the bloody payment of your deaths : 
Therefore. I say,— 


l(>3 


170 



180 


185 


Wor. Peace, cousin, say no more ; 

And now I will unclasp a secret book. 

And to your quick-conceiving discontents 
i il read you matter deep and dangerous, htO 

As full of peril and adventurous spirit 
As to o’er-walk a current roaring loud 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 

Hot. If he fall in, good night! or sink or swim : 
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4Send danger from the east unto the west, 

*80 honour cross it from the north to south, 

And let them grapple* O, the blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare ! 

North . Imagination of some great exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience. 

Hot By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap, 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon, 
Or dive into the bottom ot the deep, 

"Where fathom-line could never touch the ground. 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks; 

So he that doth redeem her thence might wear 
"Without corrival all her dignities : 

But out upon this halt-faced fellowship ! 

Wor. He apprehends a world of figures here, 
Hut not the form of what lie should attend. 

Good cousin, give me audience tor a while. 

Hot I cry you mercy. 

Those same noble Scots 

"'That are your prisoners,— 

fj 0 t I’ll keep them all ; 

By God, he shall not have a Scot of them; 

Ho. if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not; 

I’ll keep them, by this hand. 

■j y 0 ,*' You start away 

Ami lend no ear unto my purposes. 

Those prisoners you shall keep. 

f Jot Nay, I will ; that’s hat 

He said lie would not ransom Mortimei , 

Forbad my tongue to speak ot Mortimer ; 

But I will find him when he lies asleep, 

And in his ear I’ll holla ‘ Mortimer! ’ 

Hay, 
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1 ’ll have a starling" shall be taught to speak 
Nothing but ‘Mortimer,’ and give it him, 225 

To keep his anger still in motion. 


Wor. Hear you, cousin ; a word. 


Hot. All studies here I solemnly defy, 

Save Row to gall and pinch his Bolingbroke : 

And that same sword-and-buckler Prince of Wales, 
But that I think his father loves him not 231 

And would be glad he met with some mischance, 

I would have him poison’d with a pot of ale. 

Wov. Farewell, kinsman: 1 ’ll talk to you 
When you are better temper'd to attend. 235 


y,Oiih. W hy, what a wasp-stung and impatient fool 
Art thou to break into this woman’s mood. 

Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own! 

Hot. Why, look you, I am whipp’d and scourged 
with rods, 

Nettled, and stung with pismires, when I hear 240 
Of J this vile politician, Bolingbroke. 

In Richard’s time,—what do you call the place?— 

A plague upon it, it is in Gloucestershire ; 

’Twas where the madcap duke his uncle kept, 

His uncle Yoik , where I first bow d my knee 245 
Unto this king of smiles, this Bolingbroke — 

Sblood i— 

When you and he came back from Ravonspurgh. 
North. At Berk ley-castle. 


Hot. You say true: 

^ hy, what a candy deal ot courtesy 

This fawning greyhound then did proffer me ! 

J A-ok. when his infant fortune came to a<*e 1 

And gentle Harry Percv 1 an4 * i ■ .j *’ , 

yercy, ana k-ind cousin 7 : 

O. he devil take such cozeners! God forgive me! 


250 
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Good uncle, tell your tale; I have done. 


Wor. Nay, if you have not, to it again; 

We will stay your leisure. 

Hot. I have done, i ? faith. 

Wor. Then once more to your Scottish prisoners. 
Deliver them up without their ransom straight. 260 
And make the Douglas’ son j our only mean 
Dor powers in Scotland ; which, for divers reasons 
Which I shall send you written, be assured, 

Will easily be granted. You, my lord 

[To Northumberland. 

Your son in Scotland being thus employ’d, 265 

Shall secretly into the bosom creep 
Of that same noble prelate, well beloved, 

The archbishop. 


Hot. Of York, is it not ? 

Wor. True: who hears hard 
His brother’s death at Bristol, the Lord Scroop 
I speak not this in estimation, 

As what I think might be, but what I know 
Is ruminated, plotted and set down. 

And only stays but to behold the lace 
Of that occasion that shall bring it on. 

Hot. I smell it : upon my life, it will do well. 

Korth. Before the game is afoot, thou still 

slip. 



275- 


let'st 


Hot. Why, it cannot choose but be a noble plot : 
And then the power of Scotland and of \ ork f 2 
To join with Morfcmer, ha? 

And so they shall. 

Hot. In faith, it is exceedingly well aim'd. 

Wor, And 'tis no little reason bids us speed, 
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TTo save our heads by raising of a head; 

For, bear ourselves as even as we can. '285 

'The king will always think him in our debt. 

And think we think ourselves unsatisfied, 

Till he hath found a time to pay us home 
And see already how he doth begin 

To make us strangers to his looks of love, 290 

_ # 

Hot. He does, he does : we’ll be revenged on him. 

IVor. Cousin, farewell: no further go in this 
Than J by letters shall direct your course. 

When time is ripe, which will be suddenly, 

I’ll steal to Glendower and Lord Mortimer ; 296 

Where yen and I ouglas and our powers at once, 

As I will fashion it, shall happily meet. 

To bear our fortunes in onr own strong arms. 

Which now wo hold at much uncertainty. 

North. Farewell, good brother: we shall thrive, i 
trust. 

Hot. Uncle, adieu : ), let the hours be short 301 
fill fields and blows and groans applaud our sport ! 

lEseunt. 
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ACT II. 

Scene I. Rochester. An inn yard . 
Enter a Carrier with a lantern in his hand. 


First Car. Heigh-ho i and it be not tour by ther 
day, i’ll be hanged : Charles' wain is over the new 
chimney, and yet our horse not packed. What, 
ostler! ; 

Osf. [ Within] Anon, anom * 

First Car. T prithee. Torn, beat Gut’s*saddle, put a 
few flocks in the point; poor jade, is wrung in the 
withers out of all cess. 

Ente) another Carrier. 


Sec. Car . Peas and beans are as dank here as a dog, 
and that is the next way to give poor jades the hots : 
this house is turned upside down since Robin Ostler 

died, ^ 

First Car. Poor fellow, never joyed since the price 
of oats rose ; it was the death o* him. 

Sec. Car. I think this be the most villanous house 
in all London road for fleas: f am stung 

First Car. Like a tench! by the mass, there is- 
ne’er a king christen could be better hit than I have 

been since the first cock.What, ostler! come away 

and be hanged ! come away. 

Sec. Car. I have a gammon of bacon and two razes 
of ginger, to be delivered as far as Charing-cross. 29 

First Car. God's body! the turkeys in my pannier 
are quite starved. What, ostler ! A plague on thee ! 
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hast thou never an eye in thy head ? oanst not hear? 
Ant were not as good deed as drink, to break the pate 
on thee, I am a very villain. Come, and bo hanged ! 
hast no faith in thee ? 

Enter Gadshegl. 

Gads. Good morrow, carriers. What’s o’clock ? 26 

Erst Car. I think it be two o’clock. 

Gads. T prithee, lend me thy lantern, to see my 
gelding in the stable. 

Eirst Car. Nay. by God, soft : I know a trick worth 
two of that, i* faith’. 31 

Gads. I pray thee, lend me thine. 

Sec. Car. Ay. when? canst tell? Lend me thy 
lantern, quoth tie ? marry, I ’ll see thee hanged first. 

Gads. Sirrah carrier, what time do you mean to 
come to London 1 • :-'6 

Sec. Car. Time enough to go to bed with a candle. 

I warrant thee. Come, neighbour Mugs, well call up 
the gentlemen: they will along with company, for 
they have great charge. [Exeunt Carriers. 

Gads. What, ho ! chamberlain ! 44 

Cham. [ ^'ithin] At hand, quoth pick-purse. 

Gads. That’s even as fair as—at hand, quoth the 
chamberlain ; for thou variest no more from picking 
of purses than giving direction doth from labouring ; 
thou layest the plot how. 4(> 

Enter Chamberlain. 

Chant. Good morrow, Master GadshiU. it holds 
current that I told you yesternight : there’s a franklin 
in [the wild of ivent hath brought three hundred 
marks with him in gold : I heard him tell it to one of 
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his company last night at supper ; a kind of auditor; 
one that hath abundance of charge too, God knows 
what. They are up already, and call for eggs and 
butter : they will away presently. 

Gads. Sirrah, if they meet not with Saint Nicholas’ 
clerks, I ’ll give thee this neck. 55 

Cham . No, I’ll none of it: r pray thee, keep that for 
the hangman: for I know rhou worshippest Saint 
Nicholas as truly as a man ot falsehood may. 58 

Gads. What talkest thou to me of the hangman 1 if 
I hang. I’ll make a fat pair of gallows ; for if 1 hang, 
old Sir .John hangs with me, and thou kuowest he ls 
no starveling. Tut 1 there are other Trojans that thoi 
dreamest not of, the which for sport sake are conten 
to do the profession some grace: that would, if matter; 
should be looked into, for their own credit sake, make 
all whole. J am joined with no foot land-rakers, n< 
long-staff sixpenny strikers, none ot these mad must- 
achio purple-hued malt-worms ; but with nobility and 
tranquillity, burgomasters and great oneyers, such as 
can hold in, such as will strike sooner than speak, and 
speak sooner than drink, and drink sooner than pi ay . 

and yet, ’zounds, I lie; for they pray continually to 

their saint, the commonwealth : or rather, not pray to 
her, but prey on her, for they ride up and down on er 
and make her their boots. 

Cham. What, the commonwealth their boots ? will 

j^he hold out water in foul way? ■ 

Gads. She will, she will: justice hath liquored her- 

We steal as in a castle, cock-sure; we have the I’eceipt 
of fernseed, we walk invisible. 

Cham . Nay, by my faith, I think you are more be¬ 
holding to the night than to fern-seed for your wal¬ 
king invisible. 
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(rails'. Give me thy hand : thou shalt have a share 
our purchase, as I am a true man. 

Cham. Nay, rather let me have it, as you are a false 
thief. 85 

Go to ; homo’ is a common name to all men. 
_ud the ostler bring my gelding: out of the stable. 
Farewell, you muddy knave. [ Exeunt . 

bcENE II. The highway, near Gadshill, 

Enter Prince Henry and Poins. 

To ins. Come, shelter, shelter: T have removed 
alstaiFs horse, and he frets iike a gummed velvet. 
Prince. Stand close. 


Enter Falstaff. 

I’td. Poins! Poins, and be hanged! Poins! 4 

Prince. Peace, ye tafc*kidneyed rascal! what a braw¬ 
ling dost thou keep ! 


Fal. Where's Poins, Hal ? 


Prince. He is walked up to the top ot the hill: I'll 
■go seek him. . 9 

hah l am accursed to rob in that thief’s company : 
the rascal hath removed my horse, and tied him I 
know not where. If I travel but four foot by the squier 
further afoot, I shall break my wind. Well, I doubt 
not but to die a fair death for all this, if I ’scape hang¬ 
ing for killing that rogue. T have forsworn his com¬ 
pany hourly any time this two and twenty years, and 
yet f am bewitched with the rogue’s company. If the 
rascal have not given me medicines to make me love 
him. I’ll be hanged ; it could not be else! I have drunk 
medicines, Poins! Hal! a plague upon you both! 
Bardolph! Peto ! I ’ll starve ere I’ll rob a foot fur- 
^he). An t were net a 5 g 3 )d a deed a? drink, to turn 
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true man and to leave these rogues, I am the \eriest 
varlet that ever chewed with a tooth. kig 

yards of uneven ground is threescore an 
ten miles afoot with me; and the stony 

hearted villains know it well enough: a plague upon 
it when thieves cannot be true one to another! II tint 
whistle .] Whew ! A plague upon you all . Give me 
my horse, you rogues ; give me my horse, and 

hanged! 

Prince. Peace, ye fat-guts ! lie down , lav 
ear close to the ground and list it thou canst eai ^ 
tread of travellers. 

Pal. Have you any levers to lift me a ^ 1 ^’ 

being down ? ’Sblood, I 11 not bear mint e 

far afoot again for all the coin in thj 
qner. What a plague mean ye to colt me thus . 

Prince. Thou best : thou art not colted, thou ai 
uncolted. 

Fat. I prithee, good prince Hal, help me to m> 

horse, good king’s son. ^ 

Prince . Out, ye rogue ! shall I be your ostler.- 

Fal. Go hang thyself in thine own heir-appaien^ 
garters! If I be ta’en, I’ll peach for this. An ^ 
not ballads made on you all anti sung to f or- . 

let a cup of sack be my poison : when <t J* s lk ^5 

ward, and afoot too ! I hate it. 

Enter G adshili., JiABr-oT.ru and 't.to >cith him. 

fJails. Stand. 

Fal. So I (Jo. against ray will. 

Poins 0 , ’tis our setter : I know his voice. 

dolph, what news ? with vour vizards : 

Bard. Case ye, case je , on wuu 
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there's money of the king's coining down the hill; 
*tis going to the king's exchequer. 

Fal. You lie. ye rogue ; ’tis going to the king’s 
tavern. 

(rods. There s enough to make us all. 

FaL To be hanged. 55 

Prince. Sirs, you four shall front them in the 
narrow lane: Ned Poins and I will walk lower : if 
they ’scape Irom your encounter then they light on 
us. 

Peto. How many be there of them ? 

Gods. Some eight or ten. 60* 

Fal. ’Zounds. w F ill they not rob us ? 

Prince. What, a coward, Sir John Paunch ? 

FoL Indeed. I am not John of Gaunt, vour grand- 
father ; but yet no coward, Hal. 

Prince. Well, we leave that to the proof. 65 • 

Poins. Sirrah Jack, thy horse stands behind the 
hedge : when thou ncedest him. there thou shalt find 
him. Farewell, and stand fast. 

Fal. Now cannot I strike him, if I should be 
hanged. 

Prince . Ned. where are our disguises? 70 

Poins. Here, hard by : stand closej 

[ Exeunt Prince and Poins. 

Fal. Now, my masters, happy man be his dole, 
say I : every man to his business. 

Enter the Travellers, 

First Trar. Come, neighbour : the boy shall lead 
our horses down the hill; we *11 walk afoot awhile, 
and ease our legs. 
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Thieves. Stand ! 

Travellers. Jesus bless us! 

Fal. Strike i down with them ; eut the villains 
throats : ah! caterpillars ! bacon-t'erl knaves ! they hate 
us youth down with them i fleece them. 

Travellers. O. we are undone, both we and ours 
: for ever ! 

Fal. Hang: ye, gorbellied knaves, are ye un ^°^f ‘ 
No, ye tat chuffs; I would your store were lere. 
bacons, on! AVhat, ye knaves ! young men must live. 
You are grand-jurors, are ye ? we 11 jure ye, al 

[ Here they rob them and bind them. Exeunt. 

Re-enter Prince Henry and Poins disguised . 

Prime. The thieves have bound the true men. Now 
could thou and I rob the thieves Bomernly^^ 
London, it would be argument for a week, a 8 
for a month, and a good jest tor ever. 

Poins. Stand close; I hear them coming. 

Enter the Thieves again. 

■ Fal. Come, my masters, let ns share, and then to 

horse before day. An the Prince and P^n 
two arrant cowards, there’s no equity stirring tl 
-no more valour in that Poins than in a wild-duck. 

Prince. Your money ! 

Poins. Villains ! . . 

[,4s the,! are sharing, the Prince and l otos . 
upon them; they ad ran away; and halstaff. 
utter a hlou; or two. runs away too, lea J 
the booty behind them.] 

Prince. Hot with much ease. Now merrily to house 
The thieves are all scatter’d and possess wi 
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So strongly that they dare not meet each other ; 100 

Each takes his fellow for an officer. 

Away, good Ned. Falstaff sweats to death, 

And lards the lean earth as he walks along: 

'Were't not for laughing, I should pity him. 

Poim. Mow the rogue roar’d! Exeunt 105' 


Scene III. II 'arkworth Castle. 

Enter Hotspur solus, reading a letter. 

Hot. But, tor mine own part, my lord, I could be- 
well contented to be there, in respect of the love I 
beai your house. He could be contented : why is he- 
not. then ? In respect of the love he bears our house ; 
he shows m this, he lo\es Jus own barn better than lie 
loves our house. Let me see some more. The 
purpose you undertake is dangerous;'—why. that’s 
certain. tis dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, to- 
drink , but I lell you. my lend fool, out of this nettle I 
danger, we pluck this flower, safety. ‘The purpose 
>ou undertake is dangerous; the friends yon have 
named uncertain ; the time itself unsorted ; and your 
whole plot too light tor the counterpoise of so great 
an opposition. Say you so. say you so ? I say unto 
you again, you are a shallow cowardly hind, and you 
he. -\\ hat a lack-brain is this! By the Lord, our plot 
is a good plot as ever was laid; our friends true and 1 
constant ; a good plot,, good friends, and full of ex¬ 
pectation ; an excellent plot, very good friends. What 
a frosty-spirited rogue is this ! Why. niy lord of York 
commends the plot and the general course of th* 
action Zounds, and I were now by this rascal, I 
could biain him with his lady's fan. Is there not my 

father, my unde, and myself Mord Edmund Morti- 

mm my lord oH ork, and Owen Glendower ? is there 
not besides the Douglas ? have I not all their letters- 
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Do 

to meet me in arms by the ninth of the next month ? 
and are they not some of them set forward already . 
What a pagan rascal is this! an infidel! Ha! you shall 
see now in very sincerity of fear and cold heart, will 
he to the king, and lay open all our proceedings. 0, I 
could divide myself, and go to buffets, for moving 
such a dish of skim milk with so honourable an 
action! Hang him! let him tell the king: we are 
prepared. I will set forward to-night. it 

Enter Lady Percy, 

How now. Kate! 1 must leave you within these two 

hours. 

fad,,. O. my good lord, why are you thus alone ? 
-For what offence have I this fortnight been 
A banish’d woman from my Harry s bed 
Tell me, sweet lord,, what is’, that takes from thee 
Thy stomach, pleasure, and thy golden sleep 
Why dost thou bend thine eyes upon the earth. 

And start so often when thou sit st alon . 

Why hast thou lost, the fresh blood m thy cheeks. 
And given my treasures and my rights of t ice^ 

To thick-eyed musing and cured melancho y . 

In thy faint slumbers I by thee have watch ... 

I nd heard thee murmur tales ot iron wars 

te, Tge°' f tothe'lnl’d OAml"ho«ha S st e Lk’d 
Crv Courage - to trie uci 

Of sallies and retires, of trenches, tents. 

Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets. 

Of basilisks, of cannon, cnlverm. 

Of prisoners’ ransom, and ol sotdieis slain, 

\nd all the currents ol a heady tig i . 

Thv spirit within thee hath been so at war 

And thus hath so bestirr’d tliee in thy sleep. 

"That, beads of sweat hath stood upon thy brow, 

/l ^3 iDst 
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Like bubbles in a late-disturbed stream ; 

And in thy face strange motions have appear’d, 

Such as we see when men restrain their breath 
On some great sudden hest. O, what portents are these? 
Some heavy business hath my lord in hand, 60 

And I must know it, else he loves me not. 

Hot. What, ho ! 


70 


Enter Servant. 

Is Gilliams with the packet gone ? 
Sere, He is, my lord, an hour ago. 

Hot* Haih Butler brought those horses from the sheriff? 
her*. One horse, my lord, he brought even now. 65 
Hot. What horse ? a roan, a crop-ear, is it not ? 

Sere. It is, my lord. 

i!f u r ... u . 'I'hat roan shall be ray throne. 
.VeU, r will back him straight: O esperance ! 

Bi.i Butler lead him forth into the park. [Exit Set 
Lady. But hear you, my lord. 

Hot. What say'st thou, my lady ? 

Lady. W hat is it carries you away ? 

Hot. Why, my horse, my love, my horse 

Lady. Out, you mad-headed ape! 

A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen 
As you are toss’d with. In faith 
111 know your business, Harry, that I will. 

I fear my brother Mortimer doth stir 
About his title, and hath sent for you 
I o line his enterprise : but if you go— 

Hot. So far afoot, I shall be weary, love'. ' 

■Lady. Come, come, von narani-ivf-.-. „ . - 

1 -> wa paiaquito, answer me 
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Directly unto this question that I ask : 

In faith, I’ll break thy little finger, Harry, 

: An if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 85* 

Hot. Away, . . 

Away, you trifler ! Love ! I love thee not, 

I I care not for thee. Kate: this is no world 
To play with mammets and to tilt with lips: 

We must have bloody noses and crack’d crowns, 90* 
And pass them current too. (rod’s me, my horse ! 
What sav st thou. Kate ? what wouldst thou have 

with me ? 


Lady. Do you not love me ? do you not, indeed ? 
Well, do not then; for since you love rae not, 

I will not love myself. Do you not love me? 

Kay, (ell me if you speak in jest or no. 

Hot. Come, wilt thou see me ride ? 

And when I am o’ horseback, I will swear 
I love thee infinitely. But hark you, Kate; 

I must not have you henceforth question me 
Whither I go. nor reason wdiereabout : 

Whither I must, I must; and, to conclude, 

This evening must I leave you. gentle Kate. 

I know you wise, but yet no farther wise 
Than Harry Percy’s wife: constant you are. 

But yet a woman : and for secrecy, 

Ko lady closer; for I well believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate. 

Lady . How ! so far ? 

Hot. Not an inch further. But hark you 
Whither I go. thither shall you go too; 

To-day will I set forth, to-morrow you. 

Will this content you, Kate ? 

jMehj. It n1 tist of forcew [Exeunt 
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Kate: 
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Scene IV. The Hoar's-Head Tamm in Eastcheap. 

Enter the Prince, and Poins. 


Prince. Ned. prithee, come out of ihat fat room, 
and lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 

Poins. Where hast been, Hal? 

Prince. With three or four loggerheads amongst 
three or fourscore hogsheads, I have sounded the very 
base-string of humility. Sirrah. I am sworn brother 
to a leash of drawers : and can call them all by their 
christen names, as Tom. ! >ick, and Francis. They take 
it already upon their salvation, that though I be but 
Prince of Wales, yet I am the king of courtesy; and 
tell me flatly I am no proud .lack, like Falstafl*. but a 
Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a good boy. by the Lord, 
so they call me, and when I am king of England. I 
shall command all the good lads in Hast cheap. They 
call drinking deep, dyeing scarlet; and when you 
breathe in your watering, they cry hem!' and bid 
you play it off. To conclude. I am so good a proficient 
in one quarter of an hour, that I can drink with any 
tinker in his own language during my life, 1 tell thee. 
Ned. thou hast lost much, honour, that you wert not 
with me in this action. But, sweet Ned.— to sweeten 
which name of Ned, I give thee this pennyworth of 
sugar, clapped even now into my hand by an under- 
skinker, one that never spake other English in his life 
than ‘Eight shillings and sixpence/ and 'You are 
welcome,’ with this shrill addition. Anon, anon, sir! 
Score a pint of bastard in the Half-moon,’ or so. But 
Ned, to drive away the time till Falstafi come. I pri¬ 
thee. do thou stand in some by-room, while I question 
my puny drawer to what end he gave me the sugar - 
and do thou never leave calling ‘ Francis/ that ihistale 
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to me may be nothing but Anon.’ 

I’ll show thee a precedent. 

« 

Poins. Frands! 

Prince . Thou art perfect. 

Points • Francis! 


Step aside, and 

31 


[Exit Poins. 


Enter Francis. 

Fran, Anon, anon, sir. Look down into the Pom- 
garnet, Ralph. ^6 

Prince. Come hither, Francis. 

Fran. My lord ? 

Prince. How long hast thou to serve, Francis ? 

Fran. Forsooth, live years, and as much as to— 40 

Poins. [ Within J Francis! 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir. 

Prince. Five year! by’r Jady, a long lease for the 
clinking of pewter. But, Francis, darest thou be so 
yaliant as to play the coward with thy indenture and 
show it a fair pair of heels and run from it ? 46 

Fran. 0 Lord, sir, I ’ll be sworn upon all the books 
in England I could find in my heai*t. 

Poins . [ Within] Francis ! 

Fran. Anon, sir. 

Prince. How old art thou, Francis? 

Fran. Let me see— about Michaelmas next I shall 
be— 

Poins. \ Within ] Francis ! 

Fran. Anon, sir. Pray stay a little, my lord. 

Prince. Nay, but hark you, Francis : for the sugar 
thou gavest me 'twas a pennyworth, was’t not ? 
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Fran, 0 Lord, I would it had been two! 

Prince 1 will give thee for it a thousand pound 
ask me when thou wilt, and thou sbalt have it. 

Pains. | Within] Francis! * 


Fran. Alton, anon. 

Prince. Anon, Francis ? No, Francis ; but to-mon* 
row, Francis ; or Francis, o Thursday; or indent , 
Francis, when thou wilt. But, Francis! 

Fran. My lord ? ^ 

Prince. Wilt thou rob this leathern* jerk in, crystal- 
button, not-pated, agate-ring, puke-stocking, caddis- 
garter. smooth-tongue, Spanish-pouch, 

Fran. O lord, sir, who do you mean ? 69 

Prince. Why, then, your brown bastard is your I 
only drink ; for look you. Francis, your white canvas \ 
' doublet will sully : in Barbary, sir, it cannot come to 

so much. 


Fran. What, sir ? 

Poins . I Within] Francis ! 

Prince. Away, you rogue! dost thou not hear 
them call ? 74 

i Here they hath call him ; the drawer stand# 
amazed , not knowing ichich tcay to go. 



Filter Vintner. 


Vint. What, standest thou still, and he ares t such 
a calling ? Look to the guests within. [Exit Fran - 
-civ.] My lord, old sir John, with half-a-dozen more, 
are at the door : shall 1 let them in ? 79 


Prince . .Let them alone awhile, and then open the 
door. I Exit Vintner. J Poins ! 
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Re-enter Poins. 

Pains . Anon, anon, sir. 

Prince- Sirrah. Fa 1 staff anc the rest of the thieves 
are at the door : shall we be merry ? 84 

Poins . As merry as crickets, my lad. But hark 
- ye : what cunning match have you made with this 
jest of the drawer ? come, what 's the issue ? 

Prince. I am now of all humours that have show¬ 
ed themselves humours since the old days of goodman 
Adam to the pupil age of this present twelve o’clock 

at midnight. 90 

« * * * * 

Re-enter Francis. 

What*s o’clock, Francis ? 

Fran, Anon, anon, sir. [Exit. 

Prince. That. ■ ever this fellow should have fewer 
words than a parrot, and yet the son of a woman 1 
His industry is up-stairs 'and; down-stairs ; his elo¬ 
quence the parcel of a reckoning. I am not yet of 
Percy's mind, the Hotspur of the north ; he that kills 
me some six or seven dozen of Scots at a breakfasts 
washes his hands, and says to his wife ‘ Fie upon this 
quiet life 1 I want work.* ‘ O my sweet Harr\. says 
.she, ‘ how many hast thou killed today ? ’ * Give my 

roan horse a drench,’ says he; and answers Some 
fourteen, 7 an hour after ; ‘ a trifle, a trifle.* I p it hoe, 

( call in Falstaff : I ’ll play Percy, and that damned 
brawn shall play Dame Mortimer his wife. ‘Rivo! 
says the drunkard. Call injribs, call in tali our. 

Enter Fadstaff, Gadseiill, Bardoi.ph, avtf Pf.to ; 

Francis following with wine% 

Ju 

Pains . Welcome, .Tack : where hast thou been? 
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FaL A plague 01 all cowards, I say, and a venge¬ 
ance too ! marry, and amen ! Give me a cup of sack, 
boy. Ere I lead this life long* I 11 sew nether stocks 
and mend them and toot them too. A plague oi all 
cowards! Give me a cup ot sack, rogue. Is there no 
virtue extant ? [ drinks. 

Prince. Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish of 
butter ? pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted at the sweet 

tale of the sun’s ! if thou didst, then behold that com¬ 
pound. 

Fol. ou rogue, here \s lime in this sack too : 
there is nothing but roguery to be found in vi 11 anous 
man : yet a coward is worse than a cup of sack with 
lime in it. A villanous coward ! Go thy wavs, old 
Jack , die when thou wilt, if manhood, good manhood, 
be not forgot upon the face ot the earth, then am I a 
shot ten herring. There lives not three good men un- 
anged in England ; and one of them is fat and grows 
old: God help the while! a bad world. I say. X 
would I were a weaver; I could sing psalms or any 
thing. A plague of all cowards, I sav still 

Prince. How now, wool-sack ! what mutter you ? 

125 

, f/ 1 ** 4 king's son! If I do not beat thee out 

of thy kingdom with a dagger of lath, and drive all 
thy subjects afore thee like a flock of wild-geese, I % 

■never wear hair on my face more. Yon Prince of 
Wales ! 


ter ? 


Prince. Why. you round man, what’s the mat- 


130 


F<d, Aie you not a coward ? answer me to th«t 
-and Poms there ? 
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Poins. Zounds, ye fat paunch, and 5 *e call me 
coward, by the Lord, X ’ll stab thee. 13^ 

Pal. I call thee coward ! I *11 see thee damned 
ere I call thee coward : but I would give a thousand 
pound I could run as fast as thou canst. You are 
straight enough in the shoulders, you care not who 
sees your back : call you that backing of your friends? 
A plague upon such backing! give me them that will 
face me. Give me a cup of sack : I am a rogue, if I 

V I dl 

drunk to-day. 

Prince. O villain ! thy lips are scarce wiped since 
thou drunkest last. 

Pal. All *s one for that. [ He drinks. ] A plague 

of all cowards, still say X. 

Prince. What *s the matter V 

Pal. What’s the matter ! there be four of us here 
have ta’en a thousand pound this day morning. 

Prince. Where is it, Jack ? where is it ? 

Pal. Where is it! taken from us it is : a hundred 
upon poor four of ns. 

Prince . What, a hundred, man r 

Pal. I am a rogue, if I w’ere not at half-sword 
with a dozen of them two hours together. I have 
’scaped by miracle. I am eight times thrust through 
the doublet, four through the hose; my buckler cut 
through and through ; my fsword hacked like a hand¬ 
saw_ecce signurn! I never dealt better since I was a 

man : all Lvould not do. A plague of all cowards. 
Let them speak: if they speak more or less than truth, 

I they are villains and the sons of darkness. 

Prince. Speak, sirs ; how was it ? 

Gads. We four set upon some dozen— 
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Fal. Sixteen at least, my lord. 

Gads. And bound them. 

Veto. No. no. they were not bound, 165 

Fal. You rogue, they were bound, every man ot 
them : or I am a Jew else, an Ebrew Jew. 

(fads. As we were sharing, some six or seven 
fresh men set upon us— 

Fal. An unbound the rest, and then come in the 
©ther. 

Prince. "What, fought you with them all ? 17J 

Fal. All ! I know not what you call all ; but if I 
fought not with fifty of them. I am a bunch of radish : 
if there were not two or three and fifty upon poor old 
Jack, then am I no two-legged creature. 1 75 

Prince, Pray God you have not murdered some of 

them. 

Fal. Nay. that’s past praying for: I have peppered 
two ot them : two I am sure I have paid, two rogues 
in buckram suits. I tell thee what. Hal. if I tell thee 
a lie. spit in my face, call me horse. Thou knowest 
my old ward ; here I lay, and thus I bore my point. 
Four rogues in buckram let drive at me— 

Prince. What, four? thou saidst but two even now. 

Fal. Four, Hal : I told thee four. 

Poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 185- 

Fal. These four came all a-front, and mainly thrust 
at me. I made me no more ado but took all their 
seven points in my target, thus. 

Prince. Seven ? why, there were but four even now. 

Fal. In buckra m ? ] 9 q 

Poins. Ay. four, in buckram suits. 
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Fal. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain else. 

Prince . Prithee, let him alone ; we shall have more 
anon. 


. Fal. Dost thou hear me, Hal ? 

Prince. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 195 

Fal. Do so, for it is worth the listening to. These 
nine in buckram that I told thee of— 


Prince. So, two more already. 

Fal, Their points being broken,— 

Pains. Down fell their hose. 200 


Fal. Began to give me ground ; but I followed me 
close, came in foot and hand: and with a thought 
seven of the eleven I paid. 


Prince. 0 monstrous! 
out of two ! 


eleven buckram men grown 

205 


Fal. But, as the devil would have it, three mis¬ 
begotten knaves in Kendal green came at my back 
and let drive at me ; for it was so dark, Hal, that thou 
couldst riot see thy hand. 

Prince. These lies are like their lather that begets 
them ; gross as a mountain, open, palpable. Why 
thou clay- brained guts, thou knotty-pated fool, thou 
obscene, greasy tallow catch,— • 

Fal. What, art thou mad ? art- thou mad ? is’not 
the truth the truth ? . • r ^ 

Prince. Why, how couldst thou know these men in 
Kendal green, when it was so dark thou couldst not 
see thy hand ? come, tell us your reason : what sayest 

thou to this ? 

Pains Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. --0 
Fal. What upon, compulsion ? ’ZrmD, and I 
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were at the strappado, or all the racks in the world, I 
would not tell you on compulsion. Give you a reason 
on compulsion! if reasons were as plentiful as black- 

eiries, I would give no man a reason upon cornpul- 
** i o n j I * ^ 2 S 

Prince. Ill be no longer guilty of this sin; this 
sanguine coward, this bed-presser, this horseback- 
breaker, this huge hill of desk.— 

lutf. Sblood, you starveling, you elf-skin, you 
( lied neats tongue, you stock-fish ! 1 for breath to 

utter what is like thee ! you tailor’s-yard, you sheath, 
> on bow-case, you vile standing-tuck,— 

Piince. W ell, breathe a while, and then to it again: 
and when thou hast tired thyself in base comparisons, 
hear me speak but this. 235 

Poim. Mark, Jack. 

Prince. 'We two saw you tour set on four and 

bound them, and were masters of their wealth. Mark 

now, how a plain tale shall put you down. Then did 

we two set on you four; and, with a word, out-faced 

>ou tiom youi prize, and have it: 5 r ea, and can show 

it you herein the house: and. Pal staff, you carried 

your guts away as nimbly, with as quick dexterity and 

i oared foi mercy, and still run and roared, as ever I 

heard bull-calf. What a slave art thou, to hack thy 

sword as thou hast done, and then say it was in light! 

What trick, what device, what starting-hole, canst. 

thou now find out to hide thee from this open and 
apparent shame ? 0 ^g 

Pot ns. Come, let's hear, Jack; what trick hast 
thou now ? 

FaI ' Hv the Lord, 1 knew ye as well as he that 
anade ye. Why hear you, my masters : was it for me 1 
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to kill the heir-apparent? should X turn upon the 
true prince? why, thou knowest I am as valiant a> 
Hercules: but beware instinct; the lion will not tone 
the true prince. Instinct is a great matter; I was 
now a coward on instinct. I shall think the better of 
mvself and thee during my life; I for a valiant ion. 
and thou for a true prince. But, by the Lord lads. 

I am glad you have the money. Hostess, clap to 
doors : watch to-night, pray to-morrow. Gallants, 
lads, boys, hearts of gold, all the titles of good fellow¬ 
ship come to you ! What, shall we be merry . 
we have a play extempore ? 

Prince Content ; and the argument shall be thy 

running away. 

Fal. Ah, no more of that, Hal, an t on oves_ 
me! 

Enter Hostess. 

Host. O Jesu, my lord the prince ! 

Prince. How now, my lady the hostess! 
sayest thou to me ? „ , 

Ho* Marry, my lord th.r. ... 
court at door would speak with 3 ■ 271 

from your father. , 

Prince. Give him as much as will ^ehnn. . 

man, and send him bacK again to my mot . 

Fal. What manner ol man is lie i ^ 

Host. An old man. . , . 

Pal What doth gravity ont of his bed at midmg 

Shall I give him his answer? 

prince . Prithee, do. Jack. 

Pal Faith, and I’ll send him packing. 
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Prince. Now. sirs : by r lady, you fought fair ; se 
did you. Peto: so did you, Bardolph: you are lions 
too, you ran away upon instinct, you will not touch 
the true prince : no. fie! 

Bard. Faith. I ran when 1 saw others run. 284 

Prince . Faith, tell me now in earnest, how eame 
FalstafTs sword so hacked ? 

Peto. Why, he hacked it with his dagger, and said 
he would wear truths out of England but he would 

make you believe it was done in fight, and persuaded 
us to do the like. 290 

Bal'd. Yea. and to tickle our noses with spear- 
grass to make them bleed, and then to beslubber our 
garments with it and swear it was the blood of true 
men, I did that 1 did not this seven year before, I 
blushed to hear his monstrous devices. 295 

Prince. O villain, thou stolest a cup of sack 
eighteen years ago. and wert taken with the manner, 
and ever since thou hast blushed extempore. Thou 
hadst fire and sword on thy side, and yet thou rannest 
away : what instinct hadst thou for it? BOO 

Bard* My lord, do you see these meteors ? do you 
behold these exhalations? 

Prince . I do. 

hard. What think you they portend ? 

Prince. Hot livers and cold purses. 305 

Bard. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken- 

Prince* >,o, if rightly taken, halter. 

KatjSta ff* 

Heie comes lean Jack, here comes bare-bone. How 
now. my sweet creature of bombast! How long is*t 
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ago. Jack, since thou sawest thine own knee ? 310 

Fal. My own knee! when I was about thy years, 
Hal, I was not an eagle's talon in the waist ; I could 
have crept into any alderman's thumb-ring : a plague 
of sighing and grief! it blows a man up like a bladd¬ 
er. There’s villanous news abroad : 1 here was Sir 
John Bracy from your father; you must to the court 
in the morning. That same mad fellow of the "north, 
Percy, and he of Wales, that Tgave Amamon the 
bastinado, and made Lucifer cuckold, and swore the 
devil his true liegeman upon the cross of a Welsh 
hook—what a plague call you him ? 320 


Poins. O, Glen dower. 

Fal. Owen, Owen, the same; and his son-in-law 
Mortimer, and old ^Torthumberlaud, anti that spright- _ 
ly Scot of Scots. Douglas, that runs o’ horseback up a 
hill perpendicular,— 

Prince. He that rides at high speed and with his 
pistol kills a sparrow Hying. 

Fal. You have hit it. 


Prince . So did he never the sparrow. 

Fal. Well, that rascal hath good mettle in bun ; 

he will not run. * ^ 

Prince. Why, what a rascal art thou-then, to praise 

him so for running 1 t , * n 

Fal. O’ horseback, ye cuckoo; but afoot he ^ 

not budge a foot. j . 

Prince. Yes, Jack, upon instinct. 

Fal I "rant ve. upon instinct. ^Well, he is there 
too. and -one Mordake, and a thousand; blue-caps 
more : Worcester is^ stolen away* to-night: thy 
"father’s beard is turned white with the news: you 
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may buy land now as cheap as stinking mackerel. But 
tell me, Hal, art not thou horrible afeard? thou beino- 

heir-apparent, could the world pick thee out three 
such enemies again as that fiend Douglas, that spirit 
P erc .v and that devil Glendower? art thou not 
horribly afraid .- doth not thy blood thrill at it f 34 :, 

Prime. Not a whit, i' faith: 1 lack some of thv 
instinct. • 

Pal -Well, thou wilt bo horribly chid to-morrow 

when thou corniest to thy father: if thou love nj 
practise an answer. 

Prince. Do thou stand for my father, and examine 
me upon the particulars of my life. milie 

thD ?/ i* SHali 1 ' ° ontent; tllis chair shall be my state 
this dagger my sceptre, and this cushion my crown 

)tnce. Thy state is taken for a ioined r 1 

golden sceptre for a leaden da <™?r and tb," °° ’ . ,y 

rich crown for a pitiful bald crown! ' prec, °^ 

fral. Well, an the fire of orac© hp hm 
thee, now shalt thou be moved Give qUlte out of 

sack to make my eyes look red. thfr i, mTvbe tl" P f 
I have wept; for I must speak in „’ be fought 
do it in King Cambyses’ vein. P S10n ' "nd I will 

Prince. Well, here is my leg. ' %l 

F<,L A «d here is my speech! Stand aside, nobility 
• esu, this is excellent sport, i' faith ' 

ee P n0t ‘ S "' eet ! for trickling tears are- 



O' ^ fothei ' Low be holds his eounten- 

f'or God’s sake, lords Cflllv . 3l>f> 

" com e . v my tristful 
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For tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes. J j 
Host. O Jesu, he doth it as like one of these har- 
lotry players as ever I see! 

Fal. Peace, good pint-pot; peace, good tickle- 
brain. Harry, I do not only marvel where thou 

spendest thy time, but also how thou art accompanied: 
for though the camomile, tbe more it is trodden on, 
the faster it grows, yet youth, the more it is .wastec. 
the' sooner it wears. That -thou art my son. I have 
partly thy mother's word, partly my own opinion, but 
chiefly a villanous trick of thine eye, and a foolish 
hanging of thy nether lip, that doth warrant me. 
If then thou be son to me, here lies the point; why 
being son to me, art thou so pointed at? bhall t e 
blessed sun of heaven prove a micher and eat 
blackberries? a question not to be aske 
Shall the son of England prove a thief and take 
purses? a question to be asked There is a thing 
Harry, which thou hast often heard ot, and it .. 
i n0 wn to many in our land by the name ot pi • 
this pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth de e , 
<0 doth the company thou keepest: tor, Harry, now 
do not speak to thee in drink but m tears not 1 
pleasure but in passion, not in words only, but in noes 

j, 0 . and yet there is a virtuous man whom I 

often noted in thy company, but I know no ^ 

name. . 

Prince . What manner of man. an it like yo 

majesty ? T . 

Fat A ooodly portly man, i' faith, and a corpulent, 
of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye. and a most no 
cania-e • and, as I think, h.s age some fifty, or by r 
f a r tri three score: and now I remember 

metis'name is Falstaff: if that man should be lewdly 
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given, he deceiveth me : for, Harry, I see virtue in his 
looks. If then the tree may be known by the fruit, 
as the fruit by the tree then, peremptorily I speak it, 
there is virtue in that Falstah : him keep with, the 
rest banish. Arid tell me now, thoy naughty varlet, 
tell me, where hast thou been this month ? 101 

Prince. Dost thou speak like a king? Do thou 
stand for me, and I *11 play my father. 

FaL Depose me? if thou dost it half so gravely, so 
majestically, both in word and matter, hang me up by 
the heels for a rabbit-sucker or a poulter’s hare. 406 

Prince. Well, here I am set. 

FaL And here I stand : judge, my masters. 

Prince . Now, Harry, whence come you? 

Iuxl. My noble lord, from Eastcheap. 410 

]' ihire . The complaints I hear of thee are grievous. 

FaL ’Sblood, my lord, they are false: nay. I ’ll 
tickle ye for a young prince, i* faith. 

Prince. Swearest thou, ungracious boy ? henceforth 
no er look on me. Thou art violently carried away 
from grace: there is a devil haunts thee in the 
likeness of an old fat man ; a tun of man is thy com¬ 
panion. Why dost thou converse with that trunk of' 
humours, thai bolting-hutch of beastliness, that 
swollen parcel ot dropsies, that huge bombard of sack, 
that stuffed cloak-bag of guts, that roasted Manning- 
tree ox with the pudding in his belly, that reverend 
vice, that grey iniquity, that father ruffian, that vanity 
m years ? Wherein is he good, but to taste sack and 
drink it? wherein neat and cleanly, but to carve a 
-capon and eat it ? wherein cunning, but in craft ? 
wherein crafty, but in villany ? wherein villanous, hut 
m all things ? wherein worthy, but in nothing ? 427 
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j,' a ] i would your grace would take me with you . 

[whom means your grace? 

Prime. That, villanous abominable misleader ot 
youth Falstaff, that old white-bearded Satan. 

Pal. My lord, the man 1 know. 

Prince. I know thou dost. 

l-'al. But to say I know more harm in him than m 
mvselt, were to say more than I know, lhat n _ ■ 
olcl the more the pity, hts white hairs do witness 
but that, he is, saving your reverence, a misleader ot 
vouth. that I utterly deny. If sack ami sugar be a 
fault, God help the wicked ! if to be old and merry e 
1 .in then many an old host that I know ts damned . 
if to be fat be to be hated, then Pharaoh’s lean _kme 
' , 0 be loved. No, my good lord; banish Peto. 

banish. Bardolph, banish Poms: but for sweat Jack 
Falstatf kind Jack Falstatf true Jack ^‘stab. vaba^ 
T l- TTnUtaff and therefore more valiant, being* a-, 
i t old jtk Falstatf, banish not him tbv Harry s 
company, banish not him thy Harry's companj - 

banish plump Jack, .and banish all the world. 4 

Prince - Id0 lWiU ' • [A knocking hitard. 

[Exeunt Hostess, Francis, and Bardolph. 

Re enter Baudopph, running. 

Hard. 0, my lord my lord ! the sher.flf with^a 
most monstrous watch is at the do . 

,, , n u t ye rogue! Play out the play: 
much" to say in the behalf of that Falstatf • 

Re-enter the Hostess. 

Host. O Jesu. my lord,my .lord! .. 


450 
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Prince. Heigh, heigh ! the devil rides [upon a'fiddle- 
stfck: what’s the matter ? 455- 

Host. The sheriff and all the watch are at the 
door: they are come to search the house. Shall I let 
them in ? 


Fal. Dost thou hear, Hal ? never call a true piece' 
of gold a counterfeit: thou art essentially mad 
without, seeming so. 400 

Prince. And thou a natural coward, without 
instinct. 

Fal. I deny your major: if you will deny the sheriff, 
so : if not, let him enter: if I become not a cart as 
well as another man. a plague on my bringing up! 
I hope I shall as soon he strangled with a halter .» 
another. 465 

Prince. Go, hide thee behind the arras: the rest 
walk up above. Now. my masters, for a true face and 
good conscience. 

Fal. Both which I have had : but their date is out 
and therefore I 11 hide me. 

Prince Call in the sheriff. 

[Exeunt all except the Prince and Peto. 

Enter Sheriff and the Carrier. 

Now, master sheriff , what is your will with me ? 

Sher. First, pardon me, my lord. A hue and or - 
Hath follow’d certain men unto this house. 5 

Prince. What men ? 

475- 

Sher. One of them is well known, my gracious lord 


A gross fat man. 
Car. 


As fat as butter. 
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Prince. The man, I do assure you, is not here; 

For I myself at this time have employ’d him. 

And, sheriff, I will engage my word to thee 480 

That I will, by to-morrow dinner-time, 

Send him to answer thee, or any man, 

For any thing he shall be charged withal: 

And so let me entreat you leave the house. 

Sher. : will, my lord. There are two gentlemen 4S5 
Have in this robbery lost three hundred marks. 

Prince, ft may be so : if he have robb’d these men, 
He shall be answerable ; and so farewell. 


Sher. Hood night, my noble lord. 

Prince. I think it is good morrow, is it not? 490 

/Sher. Indeed, my lord, I think it be two o’clock. 

[Exeunt Sheriff and Carrier . 


Prince. ibis oily rascal is known as well as Paul’s 
•Go, call him forth. 

Peto. Falstaff! — Fast asleep behind the arras, and 
snorting like a horse. 495 

Prince. Hark, how hard be fetches breath. Search 
his pockets. Jle searchetk his pockets, and findeth 
■ certain papers."] What hast thou found ? 

Peto. Nothing but papers, my lord. 

Prince,. Pet's see what they be : read them. ; >00 

Peto. f Reads] Item, A capon, . . . 2s* 2d. 

Ttem, Sauce, . . . 4d. 

Item, Sack, two gallons, . os. 8d. 
Item, Anchovies and sack after 
supper, .... 2s. *'4. 

Item. Bread, , . . °h. 506 

Prince, ©monstrous! but one half-pennyworth of 
bread to this intolerable deal of sack ! W hat there 
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is else, keep close; we’ll read it at more advantage: 
there let him sleep till day. I'll to the court in the 
morning. We must all to the wars, and thy place 
shall be honourable. I’ll procure this fat rogue a 
charge of foot ; and I know his death will be a march, 
of twelve-score. The money shall be paid back again 
with advantage. Be with me betimes in the morning; 
and so, good morrow, Peto. 515 

Peto. Good morrow, good my lord. [ Exeunt . 




ACT III. 

Scene I, Bangor. The ArchdeacoiTs house. 

Enter Hotspur, Worcester, Mortimer, and 

v Glendower 

Mart. These promises are fair, the parties sure, 

And our induction full of prosperous hope. 

Hot. Lord Mortimer, and cousin Glendower, 

Will you sit down ? 

And uncle Worcester: a plague upon it! 5' 

1 have forgot the map. 

Glend. Xo, here it is. 

Sit, cousin Percy : sit. good cousin Hotspur, 

Tor by that name as oft as Lancaster 

T>oth speak of you. his cheek looks pale and with 

A rising sigh he wisheth you in heaven. JO 

Hof. And you in hell as oft as he hears 
Owen Glendower spoke of. 

Olend. I cannot blame him : at my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 

Of burning cressets: and at my birth 

The frame and huge foundation of the earth 15 

Shaked like a coward. 

Hot. Why, so it would have done at the same 
season, if your mother's cat had but kittened, though 
■vourself had never been horn. 

Glend. I say the earth did shake when I was born. 

Hot. And I say the earth was not of my mind, 20 
If you suppose as fearing you it shook. 

Glend The heavens were all on fire, the earth did 
tremble 
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act m. scene i. 105 

Hot. 0. then the earth shook to see the heavens on 
fire, 

And not in fear of your nativity. 25 

Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions; oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of colic pinch’d and vex'd 
■ By the imprisoning of unruly wind 
Within her womb; which, for enlargement striving, SO 
Shakes the old beldam earth and topples down 
Steeples and moss-grown towers. At your birth 
Our grand am earth, having this d is temperature, 

In passion shook. 

Glend. Cousin, of many men 

1 do not bear these crossings. Give me leave 35 
To teli you once again that at my birth 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes,! 

The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were st angely clamorous to the ’righted fields. 

These signs have mark’d me extraordinary ; 40 

And all the courses of my life do show 
I am not in the roll of common men. 

Where is he living, clipp’d in with the sea 

That chides the banks of England, Scotland, Wales, 

Which calls me pupil, or hath read to me ? 45 

And bring him out that is but woman’s son 

Can trace me in the tedious ways of art 

And hold me pace in deep experiments. 

Hot. 1 think there’s no man speaks better Welsf 
I’ll to dinner. go 

ji foi f. Peace, cousin Percy : you will make him 
mad. 

Glend. I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 

Hot. Why. so can I, or so can any man ; 

But will they come when you do call for them ? 
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Glend. Why, I can teach you, cousin, to com¬ 
mand 
The devil. 

Hot. And I can teach thee, coz, to shame the devil 
By telling truth : tell truth and shame the devil. 

If thou have power to raise him, bring him hither, 
And I’ll be sworn 1 have power to shame him 

hence. 

O. while you live, tell truth, and shame the devil! 
Mart. Come, come, no more of this unprofitable 
chat. 

Glend. Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke made 
head 

Against my power; thrice trom the banks ol Wye 
And sandy-bottom’d Severn have I sent him 65 

Bootless home and weather-beaten back. 

Hot. Home without boots, and in foul weather too! 
How ’scapes he agues, in the devil’s name ? 

Glend, Come, here’s the map : shall we divide our 
right 

According to our threefold order ta’en Y 

Morf. The archdeacon hath divided it 

Into three limits very equally: 

England, from Trent and Severn hitherto, 

Bv south and east is to my part assign d : 

All westward, Wales beyond the Severn shore, 

And all the fertile land within that bound, 

To Owen G-lendower: and, dear coz, to you 
The remnant northward, lying off from T rent 
And our indentures tripartite are drawn ; 

Which being sealed interchangeably, 

A business that this night may execute, 

To-morrow, cousin Percy, you and I 
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And my good Lord of Worcester will set forth 
To meet your father and the Scottish power, 

As is appointed us, at Shrewsbury. 85* 

# 

My father Glendower is not ready yet, 

Nor shall we need his help these fourteen days 
Within that space you may have drawn together 
Your tenants, friends, and neighbouring gentlemen. 

Glend. A shorter time shall send me to you, 
lords: 9Gf 

And in my conduct shall your ladies come ; 

From whom you now must steal and take no leave, 

For there will be a world of water shed 
Upon the parting of your wives and you. 

Hot. Methinks my moiety, north from Burton 

here. 9S 

In quantity equals not one of yours : 

See how this river comes me cranking in. 

And cuts me from the best of all my land 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out. 

I’ll have the current in this place damm’d up : 100 

And here the smug and silver Trent shall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly ; 

It shall not wind with such a deep indent. 

To rob me of so rich a bottom here. 

Glend. Not wind ? it shall, it must; you see it 

doth. 105* 

A Tort. Yea, but 

Mark how he bears his course, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other side : 

Gelding the opposed continent as much 

As on the other side it takes from you* 110 

Wor. Yes, but a little charge will trench him here- 
And on this north side win this cape of land ; 

And then he runs straight and even. 
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Hot. I'll have it so ; a little charge will do it. 
Glend. I'll not. have it alter’d. 

Hot. Will not you? 115 

Glend No, nor you shall not. 

Hot. Who shall say me nay ? 

Glend . Why, that will 1. 

Hot. Let me not understand you. then; speak it 
in Welsh. 


Glend. I can speak English, lord, as well as you ; 
For I was train’d up in the English court ; 12<' 

Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty lovely well 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament, 

A virtue that was never seen in you. 


Hot. Marry, 1-5 

And I am glad of it with all my heart : 

I had rather be a kitten and cry mew 

•Than one of those same metre ballad-mongers ; 

I had rather hear a brazen canstick turn’d, 

•Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree: 130 

And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry: 

*’T is like the forced gait of a shuffling nag. 

Glend . Gome, you shall have Trent turn'd. 


Hot. I do not care: I’ll give thrice so much land 135 
To any well-deserving friend; 

But iri the way of bargain, mark ye me 
I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 

Are the indentures drawn ? shall we be gone.-' 


Glend. The moon shines fair- 

night : 

i’ll haste the writer, and withal 


you may away by 

141 
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Wo)\ In faith, my lord, you are too wilful-blame; 
And since your coming- hither have done enough 176 
To put h im quite beside his patience. 

You must needs learn, lord, to amend this fault: 
Though sometimes it show greatness, courage, blood.- 
And that s the dearest grace it renders you,— 180 

Yet oftentimes it doth present harsh rage. 

Defect of manners, want of government. 

Pride, haughtiness, opinion and disdain : 

The least of which haunting a nobleman 

Loseth men’s hearts and leaves behind a stain 185 

1 "pon the bjeauty of all parts besides. 

Beguiling them of commendation. 

Hot . "Well, I am school'd: good manners be your 
speed ! 

_ % 

Here come our wives, and let us take our leave. 

Re-enter Glf.ndower with the ladies . 

Mort. This is the deadly spite that angers me : 190 

My wife can speak no English, I no Welsh. 

Glend . My daughter weeps : she will not part with 

you : 

She ll be a soldier too, she‘11 to the wars. 

71 Tort. Good father, tell her that she and my aunt 

Percy 

Shall follow in your conduct speedily. 195 

\Glendower speaks to her in Welsh . and she 
answers him in the same. 

Glend. She is desperate here: a peevish self-will d 
harlotry, one that no persuasion can do good upon. 

f 7 he lady speaks in Welsh . 

A fort 1 understand thy looks ; that pretty Welsh 
Which thou pour'st down from these swelling 

heavens 
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ACT I* SCENE 1, 


11T 


I am too perfect in : and, but for shame, 200 

In such a parley should I answer thee. 

[The lady speaks\xgom in Welsh. 

I understand thy kisses and thou mine. 

And that's a feeling disputation : 

But I will never be a truant, love. 

Till I have learn’d thy language ; for thy tongue 205 
Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties highly penn’d. 

Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s bower. 

With ravishing division, to her lute. 

Glend. Nay. if you melt, then will she run mad. 

[7 he lady speaks again in Welsh, 

Mort. O. I am ignorance itself in this ! 210 

Glend. She bids you on the wanton rushes lay you 
down 

And T-est your gentle head upon her lap, 

And she will sing the song that pleaseth you 
And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep, 

( ’harming your blood with pleasing heaviness, 215 
Making such difference ’twixt wake and sleep 
As is the difference betwixt day and night 
The hour before the heavenly-harness d team 
Begins his golden progress in the east. 

jMovf. \\ it h all my heart I’ll sit and hear her sing ; 
By that time will our book. I think, be drawn. 220 

Glend. Do so; 

And those musicians that shall play to you - 
Hang in the air a thousand leagues from hence. 

And straight they shall be. here : sit, and attend. 225 

Hot. Come. Kate, thou art perfect in lying down : 
come, quick, quick, that I may lay my head in thy lap. 

Lady P. Go, ye giddy goose. [ The music plays. 
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Hot. Now f perceive the devil understand s'Welsh ; 
And 'tis no marvel he is humorous. 230 

By r lady, lie is a good musician. 

Lady P. Then should you be nothing but musical, 
tor you are altogether governed by humours. Lie 
still, ye thief:, and hear the lady sing in Welsh. 

m 

Hot , I had rather hear Lady, my brach, howl in Irish, 

Lady P. Wouldst thou have thy head broken ? 236 

Hot. No, 

Lady P.. Then be still. 

Hot. Neither; ’t is a woman’s fault. 

Lady P . 'Now God help thee! What’s that? 240 

Hot. Peace! she sings. 

| Here the lady sings a Welsh song 

Hot. Come, Kate, I’ll have your song too. 

Lady P. Not mine, in good sooth. 

Hot. Not yours, in good sooth! Heart! you swear 
like a comfit-maker’s wife, 1 Not you, in good sooth’, 
and 4 as true as I live/ and 4 as God shall mend me', 
and ‘ as sure as day', • 

And gi vest such sarcenet surety for thy oaths, 

As if thou never walk's! further than Finsbury 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 

A good mouth-filling oath, and leave ‘in sooth', 

And such protest of pepper-gingerbread, 

To velvet-guards and Sunday-citizens. 

Come, sing. 

Lady P. I will not sing* 

Hot. Tis the next way to turn tailor, or be red¬ 
breast teacher. And the indentures be drawn, I'll 
away within these two hours ; and so, come in when 
ye will.- i Exit 
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Glend. Come, come. Lord Mortimer: you are as 
slow 260 

As hot Lord Percy is on fire to go. 

By this our book is drawn ; we 11 but seal. 

And then to horse immediately. 

Mort. With all my heart. 

[ Exeunt. 


Scene II. London. The palace. 

# 

Enter the King. Prince ok Wales, and others 

King. Lords, give us leave; the Prince of Wales 
and I 

Must have some private conference ; but be near at 
hand, 

For we shall presently have need of you. [Exeunt Lords 
I know not whether God will have it so. 

For some displeasing service I have done. 5 . 

That, in his secret doom, out of my blood 
He 'll breed revengement and a scourge for me: 

But thou dost in thy passages of life 

Make me believe that thou art only mark'd 

For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven 10 

To punish my mist readings. Tell me else 

Could such inordinate and low desires. 

Such poor, such bare, such lewd, such mean attempts 

Such barren pleasures, rude society 

As thou art match'd withal and grafted to, 15 

Accompany the greatness of thy blood 

And hold their level with thy princely heart ? 

Prince . So please your majesty, I would I could 
Quit all offences with as clear excuse 
As well as I am doubtless I can purge 
Myself of many I am charged withal: 
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Yet such extenuation let me beg, 

As, in reproof of many tales devised, 

Which oft the ear of greatness needs must hear, 

By smiling pick-thanks and base newsmongers, 

I may, for some things true, wherein my youth 
Hath faulty wander’d and irregular, 

Hind pardon on my true submission. 

King. ‘Brod pardon thee ! yet let me wonder, Harry 
At thy affections, which do hold a wing 
Quite from the flight of all thy ancestors. 

Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost. 

Which by thy younger brother is supplied. 

And art almost an alien to rhe hearts 
-Of all the court and princes of my blood: 

The hope and expectation of i*iy time 
Is ruin’d, and the soul of every man 
Prophetically do forethink thy fall. 

Had I so lavish of my presence been, 

So common-hack ney’d in the eyes ol men. 

So stale and cheap to vulgar company, 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had still kept loyal to possession, 

And left me in reputeless banishment, 

A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. 

By being seldom seen, I could not stir 
But like a comet I was wonder d at» . . 

That men would tell their children h,s is he ; 
Others would say ‘Where, which is Bohnpbiohe. 
And then I stole all courtesy trorn heaven, 

And dress’d myself in such humility 
That I did pluck allegiance from men s hearts, 
Sue! shouts and salutations from their mouths. 
Even in the presence of the crowned kings 
Thus did I keep my person fresh ami new. 

My presence, like a robe pontifical. 
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Ke’er seen but wonder'd at: and so my state, 
Seldom but sumptuous, showed like a feast 
And wan by rareness such solemnity. 

The skipping- king, he simbled up and down, 
With shallow jesters and rash bavin wits, i 
Soon kindled and soon burnt; carded his state, \ 
Mingled his royalty with capering fools, 

Had his great name profaned with their scorns 
And gave his countenance, against his name, 

To laugh at gibing boys, and stand the push 
Of every beardless vain comparative. 

Grew a companion to the common streets. 
Enfeoff'd himself to popularity; 

That, being daily swallow’d by men’s eyes. 

They surfeited with honey and began 
To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much. 

So when he had occasion to be seen. 

He was but as the cuckoo is in June. 

Heard, not regarded; seen, but with such eyes 
As, sick and blunted with community. 

Afford no extraordinary gaze. 

Such as is bent on sun-like majestj’- 
Wdien it shines seldom in admiring eyes : 

But rather drowsed and hung their eyelids down, 
Slept in his face and render’d such aspect 
As cloudy men use to their adversaries, 

Being with his presence glutted, gorged and full. 
And in that very line, Harry, standest thou; 

For thou hast lost thy princely privilege 

W ith vile participation: not an eye 

But is a-weary of thy common sight, 

feave mine, which hath desired to see thee more* 

Which now doth that I would not have it do, 

Make blind itself with foolish tenderness. 
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Prince. I shall hereafter, ray thrice gracious lord 
Be more myself. 
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For all the world 

As thou art to this hour was Richard then 
When I from France set foot at Raven s pur gh, 

And even as I was then is Percy now. 

Now. by my sceptre and my soul to hoot, 

He hath more worthy interest to the state 
Than thou the shadow of succession : 

For of no right, nor colour like to right, 

He doth fill fields with harness in the realm, 

Turns head against the lion’s armed jaws. 

And. being no more in debt to years than thou, 
Ijeads ancient lords and reverend bishops on 
To bloody battles and to bruising arms. 

What never-dying honour hath he got 
Against renowned Douglas ! whose high deeds, 
Whose hot incursions and great name in arms 
Holds from all soldiers chief majority 
And military title capital ^ , 

Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge Christ. 
Thrice hath this Hotspur, Mars in swathling clothes, 
This infant warrior, in his enterprises 
Discomfited great Douglas, ta’en him once, 

Enlarged him and made a friend ot him. . H 

To fill the mouth of deep defiance up 

\nd shake the peace and safety of our throne. 

And what say you to this? Percy, Northumberland, 
Toe Archbishop s grace ot \ork, Douglas. Mortimer 


110 


Capitulate against us and are up. 

But wherefore do I tell these news to thee? 
Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, 

Which art my near’st and dearest enemy ? 
Thou that art like enough, through vassal fear, 
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ACT III. SCENE II. 


129- 


Base inclination and the start of spleen, 125- 

To fight against me under Percy’s pay. 

To dog his heels and curtsy at his frowns, 

To show how much thou art degenerate. 

Prince. Do not think so ; you shall not find it so : 
And God forgive them that so much have sway'd 130 
Your majesty’s good thoughts away from me ! 

I will redeem all this on Percy’s head, 

And in the closing of some glorious day 
die bold to tell you that l am your son: 
when I will wear a garment all of blood, 135> 

And stain my favours in a bloody mask. 

Which, wash’d away, shall scour my shame with it: 
And that shall be the day, whene’er it lights, 

That this same child of honour and renown. 

This gallant Hots pur,this all-praised knight, 149 
And your unthought-of Harry chance to meet. 

For every honour sitting on his helm. 

Would they were multitudes, and on my head 
My shames redoubled ! for the time will come. 

That I shall make this northern youth exchange 14!> 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. 

Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 

To engross up glorious deeds on my behalf; 

And 1 will call him to so strict account. 

That he shall render every glory up, 159 

Yea, even t\ve slightest worship of his time. 

Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. 

This, in the name of God. I promise here: 

The which if he he pleased I shall perform. 

I do beseech your majesty may salve ] 5 >> 

The long-grown wounds of my intemperance: 

If not, the end of life cancels all bands; 

And I will die a hundred thousand deaths 
Ere break the smallest parcel of this vow. 
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King. A hundred thousand rebels die in this: 

Thou shalt have charge and sovereign, trust herein. 

Enter Blunt. 

How now, good Blunt? thy looks are full of speed. 

Blunt . So hath the business that ! come to speak oh 
Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath sent word 
That Douglas and the English rebels met 165 

The eleventh of this month at Shrewsbury: 

A mighty and a tearful head they are, 

If promises be kept on every hand, 

As ever offer'd toul play in a state. 

King. The Earl of Westmoreland set forth to-day; 
With him my son, Lord John of Lancaster; Iff 

For this advertisement is five days old : 

On Wednesday next, Harry, you shall set forward; 

On Thursday we ourselves will march : our meet in g_ 

Is Bridgenorth: and, Harry, you shall march 17o 

Through Gloucestershire; by which account. 

Our business valued, some twelve days hence 
Our general forces at Bridgenorth shall meet. 

Our hands are full of business: let’s away ; 
jAdvantage feeds him fat, while men delay.^^ 

► 

Scene III. The Boar's*Head Tavern in Easicheap. 

Enter Fal staff and Bardolfh. 

Fal. Bardolph, am I not. fallen away vilely since 

this last action ? do T not bate ? do I not ‘^“ J 6 
AVhv, mv skin hangs about me like an old lady s loos 

pown; I am withered like an old apple-jolm. • 

VU repent and that suddenly while I am m 
liking I Shall bo out of heart shortly and then I 
shaU have no strength to repent. An I have not 
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ACT III, SCENE m. 


foi </<'f i ri; iiHi };• r aside ot a church is made of, I 
am a peppercorn, a brewer s horse : the inside of a 
■church! Company, villa no us company, hath been 
the spoil of me. s* j/y 

Bard. Sir John, you are so fretful, you cannot live 
long. 

/'u?. Why, there is it: come sing me a song; make 
me meiry. 1 was as virtuously given as a gentleman, 
need to be; virtuous enough; swore little; diced not 
Above seven times a week; paid money that I borrow¬ 
ed three or four times; lived well, and in good com¬ 
pass: and now Hive out of ail order, out of all 
compass. 

Bard, Why, you are so fat, Sir John, that you must 
needs be out ot all compass, out of all reasonable 

compass, Sir John. 0 q 

E>° thou amend thy face, and I’ll amend mv 
hi.’, thou art our admiral, thou bearest the lantern in 

t*.ZZ I'’ 1 n ** •“ T h ° n ° Se 0f theo; fchou art the 
Knight ot the Burning Lamp. 

Hard. Why, Sir John, my face does you no harm. 25 
Far. No, I’ll bo sworn; I make as good use of it ast 
many a mm doth of a Death’s head or a memeuto\ 
mon: I never see thy face but I think upon hell-fire 
and Dives that lived in purple; for there he is in his 
robes, burning, burning. If thou wert any way given 
to virtue. I would swear by thy face; my oath should' 
be. By this fire, thats (.-rod's angel:’ but thou art alto 
gather given over; and wert indeed, but for the u„i„ 

m thy face the son of utter darkness. When thou 

•fr'rV " P ? ai ! 3h ,' 11 ‘‘I 1 tha m " lu t0 catch my horse 

l|. d ‘ d ' ln n th °" ha<lit b9en an ‘S nis fatdus or a 
I)a 1 of wildfire, there s no purchase in money 0 then 

fcrt a perpetual triumph, au everlasting bonfire-light! 
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Thou hast saved me a thousand marks iu links and-, 
torches, walking with thee in the night, betwixt tavern 
and tavern: but the sack that thou hast drunk me 

"would have bought me ligiits m . , i 1 . X 

dearest chandler’s in Europe. I have maintaine - 
salamander of yours with tire any time this two an 
thirty years; God reward me for it! 

Bard . ’Sblood, I would my face were in your belly ! 
Fah God-a-mercy ! so should I be sure to he heart- 
burned. 

Enter Hostess. 

How now, Dame Partlet the hen ! have you inquired^ 
yet who picked ray pocket V 

Host. Why, Sir John, what do you think, Sir Jehu?. 
do you think I keep thieves in my house ? I have 
searched. I have inquired, so has my husband, man 
by man, boy by boy. servant by servant : the tithe o 
a hair was never lost in my house before. 

Fal. Yo lie, hostess : Bardolph was shaved, and 
lost many a hair ; and I’ll be sworn my pocket wa3 
picked. Go to, you are a woman, go. 

Host . Who, I? no: X defy thee: God’s light, I was 
never called so in mine own house betore. ^ 

Fah Go to, I know you well enough. 

Host. No. Sir John: you do not know me, Sn j 
I know you, Sir John : you owe me money, Sir Jonn , 
and now you pick a quarrel to beguile me ot it • 
bought you a dozen of shirts to your back. 

Fah Dowlas, filthy dowlas: I have given 
away to bakers’ wives, and they have made bolters o^ 

them. 
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Host. Now, as I am a true woman, boUand of eight 
■ shillings an el 1. You owe money here besides. Sir 
John, for your diet and by-drinkings, and money lent 
you, four and twenty pound, 

Fal. . He had his part of it; let him pay. 70 

Host. He ? alas, he is poor; he hath nothing. 

Fal. Howl poor / look upon his face; what call 
you rich ? let them coin his nose, let them coin his 
cheeks : I'll not pay a denier. What, will you make a 
younker of me ? shai I not take mine ease in mine 
inn but I shall have my pocket picked ? 1 have lost a 
seal-ring of my grandfather’s worth forty mark. 

Host. 0 Jesu, I have heard the prince tell him, I 
know not how oft, that that ring was copper ! 79 

Fal. How! the prince is a Jack, a sneak-cup; 
’sblood, an lie were here, I would cudgel him like a 
dog, if he would say so. 

Enter the Prince and Peto, marching , and Falstaff 
meets them playing on his truncheon like a fife. 

How now, lad ! is the wind in that door, p faith? must 
we all march ? 

Bard. Yea, two and two, Newgate-faskion. 84 
Host. My lord, I pray you, hear me* 

Prince. What sayest thou, Mistress Quickly ? How 

doth thy husband ? I love him well; he is an honest 
man. 

Host Hood my lord, hear me. 

Fal. Prithee, let her alone, and list to me. 90 

Prince. What sayest thou, Jack ? : 

Fal, Ihe other night I tell asleep here behind the 
arras, and had my pocket picked. 
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Prince. What, didst thou lose. Jack ? $4 

Fal . Wilt thou believe me. Hal? three or four 
bonds of forty pound a-piece, and a seal-ring of 
grandfather’s. 

Prince . A trifle, some eight-penny matter. 

Host, So I told him. my lord : and I said I heard 
your grace say so: and, my lord, he speaks most vilely 
of you. like a foul-mouthed man as he is; and said he 
would cudgel you. 

Prince. What! he did not? 

Host. There's neither faith, truth, nor womanhood m 

me else. 104 

pal. There’s no more faith in thee than in a stewed 
prune; nor no more truth in thee than in a drawn 
fox: and for womanhood, Maid Marian may be t ie 
deputy's wife of the ward to thee. Go, you thing, go. 

Host. Say. what thing? what thing? 

Pal. What thing! why, a thing to thank God on. U tJ 
Host. I am no tiling to thank God on, I would 
thou Shouldst know it: 1 am an honest man’s wile: 

and, setting thy knighthood aside, thou art a knave 
to call me so. 

Fal. Setting thy womanhood aside, thou art^a 

beast to say-otherwise. 

Host. Say, what beast, thou knave, thou 

Pal What beast ! why, an otter. 

Prince. An otter. Sir John! why an otter? 

Fat. Why, she’s neither fish nor flesh ; a 
knows not where to ha\e hei. 

Host. Thou art an unjust man in sayinft 90 j 
or any man knows where to have me. th 

thou! 


man 
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thou 
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Prince. Thou sayest true, hostess; and he slanders 
thee most grossly. 124 

Host. So he doth you, my lord ; and said this 
other day you ought him a thousand pound. 

Prince. Sirrah, do I owe you a thousand pound ? 

haL A thousand pound, Hal! a million! thy love 
is worth a million: thou owest me thy love. 129* 

Host, Nay. my lord, he called you Jack, and said: 
he would cudgel yon. 

F'at. J >id I, Bardolph ? 

Bard. Indeed, Sir John, you said so. 

I ah Yea, it he said my ring was copper. 134 

Prince. Isay 'tis copper: darest thou he as good 
as thy word now? 

Fal. Why, Hal, thou knowest, as thou art but man, 

I dare: but as thou art prince, I fear thee as f fea-r the 
roaring of the lion’s whelp. 

Prince. And why not as the lion? 140 

Fat. The king himself is to be feared as the lion*, 
dost thou think I I fear thee as I fear thy father? 
nay. and I do, I pray God my girdle break. 143 

Prince. 0, if it should, how would thy guts fall 
about thy [knees I But, sirrah, there's no room for- 
faith, truth, nor honesty in this bosom of thine; it is 
all tUled up with guts and midriff. Charge an hon¬ 
est woman with picking thy pocket! why, thou 
impudent, embossed rascal if there were anything 
in thy pocket but tavern-reckonings, and one poor 
penny-worth of sugar-candy to make thee long- 
winded, if thy pocket were enriched with any other 
injuries but these, I am a villain: anil yet you wilt 
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stand to it: you will not pocket up wrong; art thou 
not ashamed ? 153 

f * * 

Fal. Dost thou hear. Hal ? thou knowest in the 
state of innocency Adam fell: and what should poor 
Jack Falstaff do in the days of villany ? Thou seest I 
have more fiesh than another man; and therefore more 
frailty. You confess then, you picked my pocket ? 

Prince. * It appears so by the story. 

Fal. Hostess. I forgive thee: go, make ready 
breakfast; love thy husband, look to thy servants, 
cherish thy guests: thou shalt find me tiactable to 
any honest reason: thou seest I am pacified sti * 
Nav, prithee, be gone. [Exit Hostess. I Now, Hal, 
to the news at court: for the robbery, lad, how i* 

that answered ? 

Prince. O, my sweet beef, I must still be goo 
angel to thee: the money is paid back again. 

Fal O, I do not like that paying back; tis & 
double labour! 

Prince. I am S ood friends with my father, and 
may do any thing. 

Fal Rob me the exchequer the first thing t iou 
-doest, and do it with unwashed hands too. 

Hard. Do, my lord. 

Prince. I have procured thee, Jack, a charge^ 
£ O i 

p a l I would it had been of horse. W !jere shall 
1 find one that can steal well ? O tor a fine h.eh 
Of the aire of two and twenty or thereabouts . I * 
heinously unprovided Well, God be thanked for 
' these * rebels, they offend none but t m \ n jqq 

land them, I praise them. 
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ACT III. SCENE m. 


145 


Prince. Bardolph ! 

Hard. My lord ? 

R 

Prince. Go bear this letter to Lord John oi Lan¬ 
caster, to my brother John; this to my iOrd of 
’Westmoreland. [ Exit Bardolph.} Go, Peto, to horse, 
to horse ; for thou and I have thirty miles to ride yet 
ere dinner time. [Exit Peto.] Jack, meek me to¬ 
morrow in the Temple hall at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

There shall thou know thy charge, and there receive 
Money and order for their furniture. 190 

The land is burning; Percy stands on high : 

And either we or they must lower lie. 

Pal. Rare words ! brave world ! Hostess, my break¬ 
fast, come ! 

O, I could wish*this tavern were my drum 1 [Exit . 
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ACT IV. 


Scene I. The rebel camp near Shrewsbury. 

Enter Hotspur, Worcester, and Douglas, 

Hat. AV ell said, my noble Scot; if speaking truth- 
In this tine age were not thought flattery, 

Such attribution should the Douglas have. 

As not a soldier ot this season's stamp 
Should go so general current through the world. 5- 
By God. I cannot flatter; I do defy 
The tongues of soothers ; but a braver place 
In my heart's love hath no man than yourself; 

Nay, task me to my word ; approve me, lord. 

* 

Dong, Thou art the king of honour: . 10' 

No man so potent breathes upon the ground 
But I will beard him. 

Hot. Do so, and tis well. 

Enter a Messenger with letters. 

W hat letters hast thou here?— I can but thank you. 

Mess. These letters come from your father. 

Hot. Letters from him I why oomes he not 
himself? 1^‘ 

Mess. He cannot come, my lord ; he is grievous 

sick. 

Hot 'Zounds ! how lias he the leisure to be sick 
In such a justling time ? Who leads his power? 
Tender whose government come they along? 

Mess. His letters bears his mind, not 1, my lord. 20 

Wor. I prithee, tell me, doth he keep his bed ? 

Mess. He did, ray lord, four days ere I set forth; 
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And at the time of my departure thence 
He was much fear'd by his physicians. 

Wor. I would the state of time had first been 
whole, 25 • 

Ere he by sickness had been visited : 

His health was never better worth than now. 


Hot. Sick now! droop now! this sickness doth infect 
The very life-blood ot our enterprise; 

Tis catching- hither, even to our camp. 90 

He writes me here, that inward, sickness— 

And that Ids friends by deputation could not 

So soon be drawn, nor did he think it meet 

To lay so dangerous and dear a trust 

On any soul removed but on his own. 1 96 ■ 

Yet doth he give ns bold advertisement, 

That with our small conjunction we should on. 

To see how fortune is disposed to us : 

Eor, as he writes, there is no quailing now. 

Because the king is certainly possess’d 40 

Of all our purposes. What say you to it ? 

I! or. \ our father’s sickness is a maim to us. 


Hot. A perilous gash, a very limb lopp’d off : 
And yet, in faith, it is not: his present want 
Seems more than we shall find it: were it good] 
To set the exact wealth of all our states 
All at one cast? to set so rich a main 
On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour ? 

It were not good ; for therein should we read 
iThe very bottom and the soul of hope, 

• The very list, the very utmost bound 
Of all our fortunes. 




Doug. Faith, and so we should ; 

Where now remains a sweet reversion. 
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^ e may boldly spend upon the hope of what 
Is to come in: 

A comfort of retirement lives in this. 

, Hot. A rendezvous, a home to fly unto, 

It that the devil and mischance look big 
Upon t]ie maidenhead of our affairs. 

M or. But yet I would your father had been here. 60 
The quality and hair of our attempt 
Brooks no division : it will be thought 
By some, that know not why he is away, 

That wisdom, loyalty, and mere dislike 
Ot our proceedings kept the earl from hence : 
.And'think how such an apprehension 
May turn the tide of fearful faction, 

And breed a kind of question in our cause ; 

For well you know we of the offering side 
Must keep aloof from strict arbitrament, 

And stop all sight-holes, every loop from whence 
The eye of reason may pry in upon us : 

Th is absence of your father’s draws a curtain. 

That shows the ignorant a kind of fear 
Before not dreamt of. 

Hot You strain too far. 

1 rather of his absence make this use : 

It lends a lustre and more great opinion, 

A larger dare to «nr great enterprise, 

Than if the earl were here ; for men must think, 

If we without his help can make a head 
To push against a kingdom, with his help 
We shall o’erburn it topsy-turvy down. 

Yet all goes well, yet all our joints are whole. 

Doug. As heart can think : there is not such a word 
“Spoke of in Scotland as this term of fear. 
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Enter Sir Richard Vernon. 


Hot. My cousin Vernon ! welcome, by my soul. 
Ver. Pray God my news be worth a welcome, lord. 
The Earl of Westmoreland, seven thousand strong 1 . 
Is marching hitherwards; with him Prince John. 

Hot No harm : what more ? 


Ver. And further, I have learn’d, 90 

The king himself in person is set forth. 

Or hitherwards intended speedily. 

With strong and mighty preparation. 


Hot. I ie shall he welcome too. Where is his son, 
The nimble-footed madcap Prince of Wales. 95 

And his comrades, that dail’d the world aside 
And bid it pass 




1 er. All furnishYi, ail in arms ; 

All plumed like estridges that with the wind 
Bated like eagles having lately bathed : 

Glittering in golden coats, like images; 

As full of spirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer; 

Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bull 
1 saw young Harry, with his beaver on, 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm’d. 

Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 

And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 

To t\irn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

Hot. No more, no more: worse than the sun 
March, 

This praise doth nourish agues. Let them come : 
They come like sacrifices in their trim. 

And to the fire-eyed maid of smoky war 
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All hot and bleeding will we offer them : 115 

The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit 

Up to the ears in blood. 1 am on fire 

To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh 

And yet not ours. Come, let me taste my horse. 

Who is to bear me like a thunderbolt 
Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales : 

Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to horse, 

Meet and ne’er part till one drop down a corse. 

• * > that Grlendower were come! 

I er. There is more news : 

I learn d in Worcester, as I rode along. 

He cannot draw his power this fourteen days. 

Doug. That’s the worst tidings that I hear of yet. 

11 'or. Ay, by my faith, that bears a frosty sound. 

Hot. What may the king's whole battle reach 
unto ? 



Ver. To thirty thousand. 

Hot . Forty let it be: 130 

My father and Glendower being both away. 

The powers of us may serve so great a day. 

'Come, let us take a muster speedily : ^ 

Doomsday is near; die all, die merrily. 

Doug. Talk not of dying: I am out of tfear 13° 

Of deatli or death’s hand for this one half year. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene II. A public road near Coventry. 

* * 9 

Enter Falstafp and Bardoeph. 

* 

Fal. Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry; till me 
a bottle of sack : our soldiers shall march through 
we’ll to Sutton Co’fil’to-night. 
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Bard. Will you give me money, captain ? 

Fal. Lay out, lay out. 5 

Bard. This bottle makes an angel. 

Fal. And if it do, take it for thy labour : and if k 
make twenty, take them all; I’ll answer the coinage. 
Bid my lieutenant Peto meet me at town's end. 

Bard. 1 will, captain; farewell. [Exit. 10 

Fal. If 1 be not ashamed of soldiers, I am a sous¬ 
ed gurnet. I have misused the king’s press damn¬ 
ably. I have got, in exchange of a hundred and fifty 
soldiers, three hundred and odd pounds. 1 press me 
none but good house holders, yeomen’s sons : inquire 
me out contracted bachelors, such as had been asked 
twice on the banns; such a commodity of warm 
slaves, as had as lief hear the devil as a drum ; such 
as fear the report of a caliver worse than a struck 
fowl or a hurt wild-duck, I pressed me none but 
•such toasts-and-butter, with hearts in their bellies no 
bigger than pins’-heads, and they have bought out 
their services ; and now my whole charge consists of 
ancients, corporals, lieutenants, gentlemen of com¬ 
panies, slaves as ragged as Lazarus in the painted 
cloth, where the glutton’s dogs licked his sores ; and 
such as indeed were never soldiers, bur discarded 
unjust serving-men, younger sons to younger bro¬ 
thers, revolted tapsters, and ostlers trade-fallen; the 
cankers of a calm world and a long peace, ten times 
more dishonourable ragged than an old faced ancient: 
and such have I. to fill up the rooms of them that 
have bought out their services, that you would think 
that I had a hundred and fifty tattered prodigals 
lately come from swine-keeping, from eating draff 
and husks. A mad lei low met. me on the way and 
told me I had unloaded all the gibbets and pressed. 
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the dead bodies. No eye hath seen such scarecrows. 
I *11 not march through ’oventry with them, that's- 
flat : nay, and the villains inarch wide betwixt the- 
legs, as if they had gyves on : for indeed 1 had the 
most oi them out of prison. There ? s but a shirt and a 
half in all my company; and the half shirt is two 
napkins tacked together and thrown over the 
shoulders like a herald s coat without sleeves ; and the 
shirt, to say the truth, stolen from my host at Saint 
Alban's, or the red-nosed inn-keeper of Daventry. 
But that s all one: they’ll find linen enough on 
every hedge. 

Enter the Pbince and Westmoreland. 

prince. How now. blown -lack ; how now, quilt ! 

Fal. What, Hal! how now, mad wag! what s 
devil dost thou in Warwickshire? My good Lord ot 
Westmoreland, I cry you mercy: 1 thought your 

honour had already been at Shrewsbury. 49- 

* 

11 e-st. aith, Sir John, ’tis more’ than time that I 
were there, and you too; but my powers are there 
already. The king. I can tell you, looks for us all; 
we must away a 11 nigh t. 

• Fal. Tut, never fear me : I am as vigilant as a cat 

to steal cream. 5,> 

Prince. I think, to steal cream indeed, for thy 
theft hath already made thee butter. But tell me. 
Jack, whose fellows are these that come after? 

Fal- Mine, Hal, mine, 

Prince. 1 did never see such pitiful rascals. H> 

Fal. ’ Tut, tilt; good enough to toss ; food for pow¬ 
der food for powder ; they 11 fill a pit as well as bet¬ 
ter: tush. man. mortal men. mortal men. 
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Wes. Ay, but. Sir John, methinks they are ex¬ 
ceeding poor and bare, too beggarly. 65 

4 % 

Fal. Faith, for their poverty, I know not where 
they had that; and for their bareness, I am sure they 
never learned that of me. 


Prince. No, I'll be sworn; unless you call three 
fingers on the ribs bare. But. sirrah, make hast©; 
Percy is already ,in the field. 71 

Tat. "What, is the king encamped? 


TFes. He is, Sir John: I fear we shall stay too 
long. 

FaL Well, 

• * i 

To the latter end of a fray and the beginning of a 
feast 7,- 

Fits a dull fighter and a keen guest, [ Exeunt. 

* 

Scene III. The rebel camp near Shrewsbury, 
Enter Hotspur, Worcester. Douglas, and Vernon. 
Hoi. We ll fight with him to-night, 

Wor. Jt may not be, 

Doug. You give him then advantage, 

1 er * Not a whit. 

Hot. Why say you so? looks he not for supply ? 
Yer. So do we. 

Hot. His is certain, ours is doubtful, 

ti r or. Good cousin, be advised; stir not to-night, 5 
1 'er. Do not, my lord. 

Doug. You do not counsel well: 

You speak it out of fear and cold heart. 

1 'er. Do me no slander, Douglas : by my life, 
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And I dare well maintain it with my life. 

If well-respected honour bid me on, 

I hold as little counsel with weak fear 
As you, my lord, or any Scot that this day lives: 

Let it be seen to-morrow in the battle 
Which of ns fears. 

Dotty. Yea, or to-night. 

Content. • 

Hot . To-night, say I. 

Ver. Come, come, it may not be. I wonder much, 
Being men of such great leading as you are, 

That you foresee not what impediments' 

Drag back our expedition : certain horse 
Of my cousin Vernon’s are not yet come up: 

Your uncle Worcester's horse came but to-day ; 

And now their pride and mettle is asleep. 

Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, 

That not a horse is half the half of himself, 
flat . So are the horses of the enemy 
In general, journey-bated and brought low: 

The better part of ours are full of rest. 

Wor. The number of the king exceedeth ours: 

For God’s sake, cousin, stay till all come in. 

[ 77/e trumpet sounds a parley • 

■ 

Enter Sin Waltsb Blunt. ' 

Blunt . I come with gracious offers from the 

oU 

king, 1 • ■: 

If you vouchsafe me bearing »*><• respect. 

kot . Welcome, Sir Walter Blunt; and would to 

i ■ . * , 

God , , , ■ , • j 

You Were of our determination ! 

Some of us love you well ; and even those some 
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Envy your great deservings and good name, 35 

Because you are not of our quality. 

But stand against us like an enemy. 

Blunt. And God defend but still I should stand so, 
So long as out of limit and true rule 
You stand against anointed majesty. 40 

But to my charge. The king hath sent to know 
'The nature of your griefs, and wh ereupon 
You conjure from the^breast of civil peace 
Such bold hostility, teaching his duteous land 
Audacious cruelty. If that the king 45 

Have any way your good deserts forgot. 

Which he confesseth to be manifold. 

He bids you name your griefs; and with all speed 
You shall have your desires with interest. 

And pardon absolute for yourself and these 50 

Herein misled by your suggestion. 

Hot. The king is kind ; and well we know the king 
Knows at what time to promise, when to pay. 

My father and my uncle and myself 

Did give him that same royalty he wears; 55 

And when he was not six and twenty strong. 

Sick in the world's regard, wretched and low, 

A poor unminded outlaw sneaking home, 

My father gave him welcome to the shore; 

And when he heard him swear and vow to God (JO 
He came but to be Duke of Lancaster, 

To sue his livery and beg his peace. 

With tears ot innocency and terms of zeal, 

My father, in kind heart and pity moved. 

Swore him assistance and perform’d it too. *15 

Now when the loi;ds and barons ot the realm 
^Perceived Northumberland did lean to hirfi, 

^The moi^and less came in with cap and knfeej * 
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Met him in boroughs, cities, villages, 

* ^ *■ **“ ■•* # ■* «" * 

Attended him on bridges, stood in lanes, 

1 jaid gifts before him. proffer’d him their oaths, 
(-rave him their heirs, as pages follow’d him 
Even at the heels in golden multitudes. 

He presently, as greatness knows itselt. 

Steps me a little higher than his vow 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor. 

Upon the naked shore at Ravenspurgh ; 

And now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts and some strait decrees 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth. 

Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep 
Over his country's wrongs ; and by this face. 

This seeming brow of justice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for; , 

Proceeded further; cut me off the heads 
Of all the favourites that the absent king 
In deputation left behind him here. 

When he'was personal in the Irish war. —•A. 

Blunt. Tut. I came not to hear this. 


70 
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j_f of Then to the point 

In short time after, he deposed the king: 

Soon after that, deprived him of his life; 

And in the neck of that, task’d the whole state; 
To make that worse, suffer’d his kinsman March, 
Who is, if every owner were well placed, 

Indeed his king, to be engaged in Wales. 

There without ransom to lie forfeited ; 

Disgraced ine in my happy victories,. 

Sought to entrap rne by intelligence : 

Rated mine uncle from the council-board; 

In rage dismiss’d my father from the court; 
JBroko oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong. . 
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ACT IV. SCENE IV. 169 

■And in conclusion drove us to seek out 
This head of safety, and withal to pry 
Into his title, the which we find 

Too indirect for Ions continuance.* 106 

Blunt. Shall I return this answer to the king ? 

Hot, Not so, Sir Walter: we ll withdraw a while. 

Go to the king; and let there be impawn’d 
Some surety for a safe return again, 

And in the morning early shall mine uncle 110 

Bring him our purposes : and so farewell. 

Blunt. I would you would accept of grace and love. 
Hot, And may be so we shall. 

Bhmt. Pray God you do. 

[ Exeunt. 

Scene IV. York. r l he Archbishop's palace . 

Kniei * the Archbishop of York and Sir Michael. 

Arch. Hie, good Sir Michael; hear this sealed brief 
With winged haste to the lord marshal ; 

This to my cousin Scroop, and all the rest 
To whom they are directed. If yon knew 
How much they do import, you would make haste. 6 

Sir M . My good lord. 

I guess their tenour. 

Arch. Like enough you do 

To -morrow, good Sir Michael, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thousand men 
Must bide the touch ; for, sir, at Shrewsbury, 10 

As I am truly given to understand, 

The king with mighty and quick-raised power 
Meets with Lord Harry: and, I fear. Sir Michael, 
What with the sickness of Northumberland, 
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Whoso power was in the first proportion, 

And what with Owen Gflendower’s absence thence, 
Who with them was a rated sinew too 
And comes not in. o’er-ruled by prophecies, 

I fear the power of Percy is too weak 
To wage an instant trial with the king. 

Sir M . Why, my good lord, you need not fear; 
There is Douglas and Lord Mortimer. 

Arch. No, Mortimer is not there. 

Sir M. But there is Mordake, Vernon. Lord Harry 

Percy, 

And there is my Lord of Worcester and a head 25 
Of gallant warriors, noble gentlemen. 

Arch, i^nd s0 there is : blit yet the king hath drawn 
The special head of all the land together: 

The Prince of Wales. Lord John ot Lancaster, 

The noble Westmoreland and warlike Blunt ; 

And many moe corrivals and dear men 
Of estimation and command in arms. 

Sir M. Doubt not, my lord, they shall be well 

opposed. 

Arch. Z hope no less, yet needful ’tis to tear; 

And, to prevent the worst. Sir Michael, speed: 

For if Lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 

Dismiss his power, he means to visit us. 

For he hath heard of our confederacy, 

And J tis but wisdom to make strong against Inin: 

Therefore make haste. I must go write again 

To other friends; and so farewell. Sir Michael. 

[Exeunt 
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ACT V. 


Scene I. The King's camp neir Shrewsbury. 

Enter King, the Prince op Wales. Lord John of 
Lancaster, Sir Walter Blunt, and F vlstaff. 

King. How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yon busky hill! the day looks pale 
At his distemperature. 

Prince. The southern wind 

Both play the trumpet to his purposes, 

And by his hollow whistling in the leaver 
Foretells a tempest and a blustering day. 

King. Then with the losers let it sympathise, 

For nothing can seem foul to those that win. 

[ The fritmpet sounds.. 

Enter Worcester and Vernon. 

How now, my Lord of Worcester ! f tis not well 
That you and I should meet upon such terms 10 

As now we meet. You have deceived our trust. 

And made us doflf our easy robes of peace, 

To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel : 

This is not well, my lord, t his is not well. 

What say you to it ? will you again unknit 15- 

This churlish knot of all-abhorred war ? 

And move in that obedient orb again 
Where you did give a fair and natural light. 

And be no more an exhaled meteor, 

A prodigy of fear, and a portent on 

Of broached mischief to the unborn times ? 
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IVor. Hear me, my Jiege : 

For mine own part, [ could be well content 
Xo entertain the lag-end of my life 
With quiet hours; for, I do protest, 

I have not sought the day of this dislike. • 

King. You have not sought it! how comes it, then? 

, • * x . , , . i ^ 

Fal. Rebellion lay in his way, and he found it. 

Prince. Peace, chewet, peace! 

Wor. It pleased your majesty to turn your looks 30 
Of favour from myself and all our house ; 

And yet i must remember you, my lord, 

We were the first and dearest of your friends. 

For you my staff' of office did I break 
In Richard’s time; and posted day and night 
To meet you on the way, and kiss your hand, 

When yet you were in place and in account 
Nothingso strong and fortunate as I. • 

It was myself, my brother, and his son. 

That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time. You swore to us. 

And you did swear that oath at Doncaster, 

That you did nothing purpose ’gainst the state; 

Nor claim no further than your new-fall’n right, 

The seat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaster : 

To this we swore our aid. But in short space 
It rain’d down fortune showering on your head; 

And such a Hood of greatness fell on you, 

What with our ^ith the absent king, 

What with the injuries of a wanton time. 

The seeming sufferances that you had borne. 

And the contrarious winds that held the king 
So long in his unlucky Irish wars 
That all in England did repute him dead ; 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 

And from this swarm of fair advantages 
You took occasion to be quickly woo’d 
To gripe the general sway into your hand : 

Forgot your oath to us at Doncaster; 

And being fed by us you used us so 
As that ungentle gu f l, the cuckoo’s bird, 

Useth the sparrow; did oppress our nest ; 

Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk 
That even our love durst not come near your sight 
For fear of swallowing; but with nimble wing 
We were enforced, for safety sake, to fly 65 

1 nt of your sight and raise this present head; 

Whereby we stand opposed by such means 
As you yourself have forged against yourself, 

By unkind usage, dangerous countenance. 

And violation of all faith and troth 70 

Sworn to us in your younger enterprise. 

King. These things indeed you have articulate, 

' aim’d at marked crosses, read in churches, 

To face the garment of rebellion 

With some fine colour that may please the eye 75 
Of fickle changelings and poor discontents, 

Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurlyburly innovation : 

And never yet did insurrection want 
Such water-colours to impaint his cause ; 80 

Nor moody beggars, starving [for a time 
O f pellmell havoc and confusion."^ 

Prince. In both your armies'there is many a soul 
Shall pay full dearly for this encounter. 

It once they join in trial. Tell your nephew, 85 

The Prince of Wales doth join with all the world 
In praise of Henry Percy: by my hopes, 

This present enterprise set off his head, 

I do not think a braver gentleman, 
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More active-valiant or more valiant-young, 90 

More daring or more bold, is now alive 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 

For my part. I may speak it to my shame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry ; 

And so 1 hear he doth account me too: 

Yet this before my father's majesty— 

1 am content that he shall take the odds 
Of his great name and estimation. 

And will, to save the blood on either side. 

Try fortune with him in a single fight. 

King. And, Prince of Wales, so dare we venture thee, 
Albeit consideration infinite 
Do make against it. No. good Worcester, no, 

We love our people well ; even those we love 
That are misled upon your cousin's part ; 

And, will they take the offer of our grace. 

Both he and they and you, yea. every,, man 
Shall be my friend again and I’ll be his: 

So tell your cousin, and bring me word 
What he will do : but if he will not yield. 

Rebuke and dread correction wait on us 
And they shall do their office. So, be gone; 

We will not now be troubled with reply : 

We offer fair; take it advisedly. 

[Exeunt Worcester and Vernon. 

Prince. It will not be accepted, on my life* 

The Douglas a nd the Hotspur both together 
Are confident against the world in arms. 

King. Hence, therefore, every leader to his charge. 
For, on their answer, will we set on them : 

And Gfod befriend us, as our cause is just ! 

[Exeunt all but the Prince of HWes and Falstaffw 
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ACT V. SCENE XI. 18 L 

Fal. Hal. if thou see me down in the battle, and 
bestride me. so; ’tis a point of friendship. 

Prince. Nothing but a colossus can do thee that 
friendship. Bay thy prayers, and farewell. 

Fal. I would ’tw r ere bed-time. Hal, and all well. 1*25 

Prince. Why, thou owest God a death. [Exit. 

Fal. ’Tis not due yet; 1 would be loath to pay him 
before his day. What need I be so forward with him 
that calls not on me? Well, ’tis no matter; honour 
pricks me on. Yea. but how if honour prick me off 
when I come on ? how then? Can honour set to a 
leg ? no: or an arm ? no ; or take away the grief of a 
wound? no. Honour hath no skill in surgery, then? 
no. What is honour ? a word. What is in that word 
honour? what is that honour? air. A trim reckoning! 
Who hath it? he that died o’ Wednesday. I oth he 

feel it? no. Doth he hear it? no. ’Tis insensible, 
then? yea, to the dead. But will it not live with the 
living? no. Why? detraction will not suffer it. 
Therefore I ’ll none of it. Honour is a mere scutcheon: 
and so ends my catechism. 140 

Scene IT. The rebel camp . 

Enter Worcester and Vernon. 

I! or O, no, my nephew' must not know, Sir Richard, 
The liberal and kind offer of the king. 

1 er. ’Twere best he did. 

Wor. Then are we all undone. 

It is not possible, it cannot be,* 

i'he king should keep his word in loving us; 6 

He w ill suspect us still, and find a time 
To punish this offence iu other faults: 
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Suspicion all our lives shall be stuck full of eyes; 
^or treason is but trusted like the fox, 

Who, ne’er so tame, so cherish'd and lock’d up. 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors, 
hook how we can, or sad or merrily. 
Interpretation will misquote our looks, 

And we shall feed like oxen at a stall, 

1 he better cherish’d, still the nearer death. 

My nephew’s trespass may be well forgot; 

Tt hath the excuse of youth and heat of blood. 
And an adopted name of privilege, H 
A hare-brained Hotspur, govern’d by a spleen 
All Eis offences live upon my head fi ^ 

And on his father s ; we did train him on, 

And, his corruption being ta’en from us, 

We. as the spring of all, shall pay for all. 
Therefore, good cousin, let not Harry know. 

In any case, the offer of the king. 

- # 

i 

Ver. Deliver what you will : I ’ll say ’tis so. 
Here comes your cousin. 

I 1 1 

/^nter Hotspur and Douglas. 


1 lot. My uncle is return’d : 

Deliver up my Lord of Westmoreland. 

Uncle, what nows ? *0 

Wot. The king will bid you battle presently. 

Doug. Defy him by the Lord of Westmoreland. 

Hot. Lord Douglas, go you and tell him so. 

Doug. Marry, and shall, and very willingly. [Exit. 

Wor, There is no seeming mercy in the king. 35 

Hot. Did you beg any ? Hod forbid ! 

Wor. 1 told him gently of our grievances. 
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Of his oath-breaking; which he mended thus, 
t By now forswearing that he is forsworn : 

He calls us rebels, traitors; and will scourge 40 

With haughty arms this hateful name in us. 

fte~enter Douglas. 

i 

Doug. Arm, cent lemon ; to arms! for I have thrown 
A brave defiance in King Henry's teeth. 

And Westmoreland, that was engaged, did bear it; 
Which cannot choose but bring him quickly on. 45 
Tlor. The Prince of Wales stepp'd forth before the 

king. 

And, nephew, challenged you to single fight. 

Hot. O, would the quarrel lay upon our heads. 

And that no man might draw short breath to-day 
But I and Harry Monmouth ! Tell me, tell me, 50 
How show d his tasking ? seam d it in contempt? 

Vei\ No, by my soul ; I never in my life 
Did hear a challenge urged more modestly. 

Unless a brother should a brother dare 

To gentle exercise and proof of arms. 5> 

He gave you all the duties of a man ; 

Trimm'd up your praises with a princely tongue, 
Spoke your deservings like a chronicle. 

Making you ever better than his praise 

By still dispraising praise valued with you; 60 

And. which became him like a prince indeed. 

He made a blushing cital of himself; 

And chid liis truant youth with such a grace 
As if he master'd there a double spirit 
Of teaching and of learning instantly. 

There did he pause: but let in© tell the world, '65 
If he outlive the envy of this day, 

England did never owe so sweet a hope. 
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80 much misconstrued in his wantonness. 

Hot. 1 Cousin, I think thou art enamoured 70 

On his follies: never did I hear 
Of any prince so wild a libertine. 

But be he as he will, yet once ere night 
I will embrace him with a soldier's arm. 

That he shall shrink under my courtesy. 75 

Arm, arm with speed: and, fellows, soldiers, friends, 
Better consider what you have to do 
Than I, that have not well the gift of tongue, 

: Can lift your blood up with persuasion. 


80 


8-7 


Enter a Messenger 

Mess. My lord, here are letters for you. 

Hot. I cannot read them now. 

• O gentlemen, the time of life is short! 

To spend that shortness basely were too long. 

If life did ride upon a dial's point. 

Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 

And if we live, we live to tread on kings: 
if die, brave death, when princes die with us! 

Now, for our consciences, the arms are fair. 

When the intent of bearing them is just. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, prepare; the king comes on apace 90 

Hot. I thank him, that he cuts me from my tale, 
For l profess not talking; only this 
I^et each man do his best : and here draw I 
A sword, whose temper 1 intend to stain 
With the best blood that I can meet withal 95 

In the adventure of this perilous day. 

Now, Esperance! Percy I and set on. 
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Sound all the lofty instruments of war, 

And by that music let us all embrace ; 

For. heaven to earth, some of us never shall 109 

A second time do such a courtesy. 

[7 he trumpets sound. 'Ihep embrace , and exeunt J 

Scene III. Plain between * he Camps, 

The Kino enters wi ll his power. Alarum to the battle . 

Then enter Douglas and Sir Walter Blunt. 

Blunt. What is thy name, that in the battle thus 
Thou Grossest me ? what honour dost thou seek 
Upon my head ? ’ 

Doug. Know then, my name is Douglas: 

And 1 do haunt thee in the battle thus, 

Because some tell me that thou art a king. 5 

Blunt . They tell thee true. 

Doug. The Lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 
Thy likeness ; for instead of thee, King Harry, 

This sword hath ended him ; so shall it thee. 

Unless thou yield thee as my prisoner. 10 

Blunt. I was not born a yielder, thou proud Scot ; 
And thou shalt find a king that will revenge 
Lord Stafford's death. 

[ They fight. Douglas kills Blunt , 
Enter Hotspur. 

Hot 1 > >ouglas, hadstthou fought at Holm edon thus, 
I never had triumph’d upon a Scot. 15 

Doug All’s done, all ’s won ; here breathless lies 
the king. 

Hot , Where ? 


UK) HENRY IV. PART I. 

■ ' 

Doug. Hore. 

Hot. This, Douglas ? no: I know this face full well: 
A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 
Semblably furnish’d like the king himself. 

Doug. A fool go with thy soul, whither it goes! 

A borrowed title hast thou bought too dear: 

Why didst thou tell me that thou wert a king ? 

Hot . The king hath many marching in his coats. 25- 

& * A 

Doug. Now, by my sword. 1 will kill all his coats; 
IM1 murder all his wardrobe, piece by piece. 

Until I meet the king. 

*1 » # 

Hot. Up, and away ! 

Our soldiers stand full fairly or the day. I Exeunt. 29. 

« * 

j . ♦ * ; - 7 i' ' - 

» 

Alarum . Enter Falstarf, solus. 

* t 

,. » 

Hal. Though I could ’scape shot-tree at London, I 
fear the shot here ; here s no scoring but upon the 
pate. 'Soft! who are you ? Sir Walter Blunt: there's 
honour for yo'uJJ^ete nc^ vanky ! I^m as hot as 
nftrtteif lead. aiiSWheavy 4 too:* God®ft*>teid out 
pf me! I need no more weight tl^n rniiy^ own 
bowels. 1 have led my ragamuffins % where thg^ are 
peppered : there’s not three of my hundred ana fifty 
left alive; and they are for the town s end. to beg 

during life. But who comes here? 

• 1 *' # * • 

Enter the Prince. 

Prince , What, stand’st thou idle here ? lend me thy 
• • !■» ■ sword :. 

Many a nobleman lies stark and stilt 40 

Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies, 
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ACT V. SCENE III. 


#■ _ 

Whose deaths are yet unrevenged : I prithee, lend me 
thy sword. 

' Pr^hee, give me leave to breathe a 
whde. Turk Gregory never did such deeds in arms 

as l have done this day. I have paid Percy, t have 

mad© him sure. ,_ 

‘ 4 . .. • . # . ; . 4-> 

Prince. He is. indeed : and living to kill thee. I 
pi lthoe. lend; me thy sword. 

Fa/. Nay, before God, Hal. if Percy be alive, thoir 
fre tst not my sword but take my pistol, if thou wilt. 

’rince. Give it me : what, is it in the ease ? 50 

a cir^ Hal : tiS h0t ’ hS ll0t ’ tlier . es ^at will sack 

3 * 

§ * m 
* ■ , * , , , . i , 

S a [ ci. he 7 ' rim ‘ e t™ s il °' lt : md - finds i l 10 he « bottle of 

Prwce. What, is it a time to jest and dally now ? 

* [He throws the bottle, at him. &riL 
*«/, Well, it Percy be alive. 1*11 pierce.him, If he 

wilKvfcrV ^ . wa? 5 *°' ^ n °t t if 1 come in* his 

w llmgly T let h my ma ke a carbonado ot me. I like not 

such ermnmg honour as Sir. Walter hath: give nu- 
hfe : which it J can save, so; if not, honour comes un¬ 
loosed for, and there's an end. [Unit. 

* r ' 

Scene IX . Another part of the field. 

AMUni. 'MeursUii'srEnter the King. ihePmso Lour. 

John oe Lancaster and Ph i w* * " iLU 1 

mm., ana l\arl of \\ estmojreland. 

King. ;I prithee,. <• 

Harry, withdraw thyself; thou’bleed’s* too much ■ • 
Lord John ol Lancaster, go you with him. 

Lan. Not 1,' my lord, unless I did bleed, too. 
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Prince. 1 beseech your majesty, make up, s 

Lest vour retirement do amaze your tnends. 

King. I will do so. 

^Iy i^ord of Westmoreland, lead him to his tent. 

H est. Come, my lord, 1 lead you to your tent. 

Prince . Lead me. my lord ? I do not need your 

he! p : t , t ^ 

And God forbid a shallow scratch should drive 
The Prince of Wales from such a field as this, 

Where stain’d nobility lies trodden on. 

And rebels’ arms triumph in massacres ! 

Lan. We breathe too long: come, cousin West¬ 
moreland, 

< ) lu - duty this way lies * for God’s sake, come. 16 

|Exeunt Prince John and West morel and. 

Prince, By God, thou hast deceived m<*, Lancaster; 
l did not think thee lord of such a spirit : 

Before. I loved thee as a brother, .John; 

But now, i do respect thee as my soul, 

King. i saw him hold Lord Percy at the point. 

With lustier maintenance than \ did look tor 
Of such an ungrown warrior. 

Prince. 0, this boy 

Lends mettle to us all! - 

Enter Douglas. 


Another king! they grow like Hydra's 

I urn the Douglas, fatal to all those* 

That wear those colours on them: what art thou. 
That counterfeits the person of a king? 

K. lien. The king himself; who, Douglas, grieves 
at heart 
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So many of his shadows thou hast met 30 

And not the very king. I have two boys 
Seek Percy and thyself about the field : 

But. seeing thou fall’s t on me so luckily, 

I will assay thee: so, defend thyself. 

Doug. I tear thou art another counterfeit; 86 

And yet, in faith, thou bear’st thee like a king : 

But mine I am sure thou art, whoe’er thou be, 

‘And thus I win thee. 

\'J'hetf fight ; the King being in danger , 

re-enter Prince of Wales. 

t Prince. Hold up thy head, vile Scot, or thou art like 
Never to hold it up again ! the spirits 40 

• Of valiant Shirley, Stafford, Blunt, are in my arms ; 

It is the Prince of Wales that threatens thee ; 

Who never promiseth but he means to pay. 

f They fight: Douglas fifes. 
•Cheerly, my lord : how tares your grace ? 

Sir Nicholas Gawscy hath for succour sent 15 

And so hath Clifton: I'll to Clifton straight 

^ King, Stay, and breathe awhile : 

Thou hast redeem’d thy lost opinion. 

And show’d thon m akest some tender of my 1 ife, 

In this fair rescue thou hast brought to roe. • 50 

Prince. 0 God ! they did me too much injury 
J hat ever said I hearken’d for your death. 

It it were so, I might have let alone 
The insulting hand of Douglas over you. 

T hl fAr ul< ? haV<? been as speed V in .vour end 55 
As all the poisonous potions in the world, 

.A,nd saved the treacherous labour of your son. 

Ktng ' 1 A l Iake np to Cl if! on: I’ll to Sir Nicholas 

<rawsey ’ [Exit. 
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Enter Hotspuk. 

* • 

Hot. If I mistake not. thou art Harry Monmouth. 
Prime. Thou speak’st as if I would deny my name.- 

Hot. My name is Harry Percy. bl 

Prince. Why, then I see 

A very valiant rebel ot the name. 

I am the Prince of Wales; and think not, Percy, 

To share with me in glory any more: 

Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere; 

Nor can one England brook a double reign. 

Of Harry Percy and the Prince of Wales. 

Hot Nor shall it, Harry: for the hour is come 
To end the one of us; and would to God 
Thy name in arms were now as great as mine. 

Prince. I’ll make it greater ere I part from thee; 
And all the budding honours on thy crest 
I'll crop, to make a garland for my head. 

Hot I can no longer brook thy vamties. 

| / he if fig 

Enter Fai.stakf. 

Pat Well said, Hal! to it, Hal! Naj, .v° u s ^ 
find no boy’s play here. I can tell you. 

Re-enter Douglas; he fight* with Falstakp. who fall* 
down a* if he were dead, and exit Douglas 
Hotspub is wounded, and /all*. 

Hot. o, Harry, thou hast robbed me of my youth! 

I better brook the loss of brittle life 

Than those proud titles thou hast won of met 

They wound my thoughts worse than ') » ^ 

But* thought’s the slave of life, and life time’s fool L .. 
And time, that takes survey of all the world, ■ • 
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Mnst have a stop. (>, I cotild prophesy, 

Bnr- that the earthy and cold hand of death 

Ides on my tongue: no, Percy, thou art dust, 
And food for— 
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Prince. P or. worms, brave Percy; fare thee well 
great heart 1 

Ill- weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! 


» 


” hen that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom tor tfc was too small a bound; 40 

But now two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough : this earth that bears thee dead 
Bears not alive so stout a gentleman. 

It thou wert sensible of courtesy, 

I should not make so dear a show of zea: : 95 

But let my favours hide thy mangled face; 

And, even in thy behalf. I’ll thank myself 
1 nr doing these fair rites ot tenderness. 


Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven ! 

Th^ ignominy sleep with t-liee in the grave, 160 

Hut not remember’d in thy epitaph! 


[He spieth Falstaff on the ground. 
hat, (ild acquaintance! could not all this flesh 
Keep in a little life ? Poor Jack, farewell ! 

I could have better spared a better man; 

O, l should have a heavy miss of thee. 2.05 

If I were much in love with vanity ! 

Death hath not struck so fai a deer to-day, : 

Though many dearer, in this bloody fray. 

Embowel I’d will I see thee by and by: 

lill then in blood by noble Percy lie. \_Hxit. 110 


hat. [Rising i/p] Enibowelled ! if thou embowel me 
today. 1 ]] give you leave to powder me and eat me 
tomorrow. ’Sblood, ’twas time to counterfeit, or 
that hot termagant Scot had paid me scot and lot too. 
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Counterfeit ? I lie, I am no counterfeit.: to die, is to 
be a counterfeit; for lie is but the counterfeit of a man 
who hath not the life of a man; but to counterfeit 
dying, when a man thereby liveth, is to be no coun¬ 
terfeit, but the true and perfect image of life indeed. 
The better part of valour is discretion ; in the which 
better part I have saved my life. ’Zounds, I am afraid 
of this gunpowder Percy, though he be dead: how, if 
he should counterfeit too, and rise? by my faith, I am 
afraid he would prove the better counterfeit. There¬ 
fore l ’ll make him sure; yea, and I 11 swear I killed 
him. Why may he not rise as well as 1 ? Nothing 
confutes me but eyes, and nobody sees me. The re foie, 
sirrah [stabbing him\ with a new wound in vour thigh, 
come you along with me. f Takes up Hotspur on his bach 

Re-enter the Prince of Wales and Loud John of 

Lancaster. 


Prince. Come, brother John; full bravely hast thott 
flesh’d 

Thy maiden sword. 

Lan. But, soft! whom have we here? 1^0 

Did you not tell me this fat man was dead? 

Prince. I did; 1 saw him dead, 

Breathless and bleeding on the ground. Art thou alive 

Or is it fantasy that plays upon our eyesight? 

T prithee* sp@ak ; we will not trust oui eyes 
Without our ears: thou art not what thou seems . 

Fal. No, that’s certain; I am not a double man : but- 
if I be not Jack Fal staff, then am I a Jack, lneie is 
Percy [thron ing the body down J: if your father wi 1 0 
me any honour, so; if not, let him kill the next Percy 
himself. I look to be either earl or duke, I can a>»ui 


you. 
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P'i*inc€ 9 Why, Porcy I killed mysolf, and saw thee 
dead. 

. • . *: t . . , * ■ + 

i f 

Fat. Didst thou? Lord. Lord, how this world is? 
given to lying! I.grant- you I was down and out of 
breath ; and so was he : but we rose both at an instant 
and fought a long hour by Shrewsbury clock. If I may 
be believed, so ; if not, let them that should reward 
valour bear the sin upon their own heads. I ’ll take it 
upon my death, I gave him this wound in 'the thigh;, 
if the man were alive, and would deny it. ’zounds. I 
would make him eat a piece ot hiy sword. "liSY 

Lan. This is the strangest tale that ever I heard. 

Prince. This is the strangest fellow, brother John. 
Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back; 

For my part, if a lie may do thee grace. ’ l5o 

I’ll gild it with the happiest terms I have. 

■ ‘ J retreat is sounded 

The trumpet sounds retreat: the day.is ours. 

•Come, brother, let u? to the .highest of the field. 

To see what friends arc living, who aiv dead. * ir,<r 

C I Exeunt Prince of Wales ami Lancaster' 

Pal. I 11 follow, a> they say; for ‘reward. He that 
rewards me, God reward him ! If I ddgrow great T *JI 
grow less ; for Pll .purge, and. leave sack, and’ T,W 
cleanly as a nobleman should do. > 7?n 

t * I f * * i I i • , * i 1 ; ’ ’ I ■ p,. 

Sc e stl A noth er part o/the field, 

Ihe. trumpets sound. Enter the King. Prince of W vi in 
Lord Jons- or Lancaster. Eari. or WkstmorftWi 
ti lth Worcester' and Vtlhsos prisoners. ' ’ 

Eintj. Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke 
Ill-spirited Worcester! did not we send grace 
Pardon and terms of love to all of you? •’ 
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And wouldst thou turn our offers contrary? 

Misuse the tenour of thy kinsman’s trust? 

Three knights upon our party slain to-day, 

A noble earl and many a creature else 

Had been alive this hour. 

If like a Christ ian thou hadst truly borne 
Betwixt our armies true intelligence. 

V Wor . What 1 have done, my safety urged me to; 
And T embrace this fortune patiently, 

*^ince not to be avoided it tails on me. 

King. Bear Worcester to the death, and A ernon too^ 
•Other offenders we will pause upon. 10 

[ Exeunt Worcester and Vernon f guarded. 

How goes the held? 

Prince. The noble Scot, Lord Douglas, when he saw 
The fortune of the day quite turn’d from him. 

The noble Percy slain, and all his men 
Upon the foot of fear, fled with the rest; 

And falling from a hill, he was so bruised 
That the pursuers took him. At my tent 
The Douglas is; and I beseech your grace 

I may dispose of him. 

King, With all my heart. 

Prince. Then, brother .John ot Lancaster, to you 
This honourable bounty shall belong. 

Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 
ITp to his pleasure, ransomless and free: 

His valour shown upon our crests to-day 
Hath taught us how to cherish such high .locJs 
Even in the bosom of our adversaries. 

tan. I thank your grace for this high courtesy, 
which I shall give away immediately. 
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ACT V. SCENE V. '209 

King. Then this remains, that we divide our power. 
You, son John, and my cousin Westmoreland 35 
Towards \ork shall bend you with your dearest speedy 
To meet Northumberland and the prelate Scroop, 
Who, as we hear, are busily in arms: 

Myself and you, son Harry, will towards Wales, 

To fight with Glendower and the Earl of Marc!. 40 

Rebellion in this land shall lose his sway. 

Meeting 1 the check ol such another day: 

And since this business so fair is done, 

Let us not leave till all our own be won. 



[Exeunt. 
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NOTES- 

Act 1, Scene I. 


1. Shaken, disturbed, i. e. with shaken or distur-* 
'bed nerves. U r an with cit e, pale with anxiety. 'he 
word tcan means ‘pale” or “ without colour. ” 

2, Find we a time.pant, “let us find time to 

-pant out our wish for a period of peace, though it 

be full of fear,*' or " to pant forth our desire that 
the frightened spirit of Peace will come back to us.” 
There had been a civil war in England, ending with 
the murder of king Richard II, Peace is depicted 
as having been frightened by this. 

3-4. And breathe .afar remote, ’ so that we may 

speak with our panting breath words about new 
wars, which are to be started soon in lands far and 
distant ” The expression “ short-winded *’ is app¬ 
lied to a man short of breath, who is left panting by 
exercise. England is depicted as being in this con¬ 
dition aitei her late war; she has not recovered her 
breath and ca’ only speak in broken aoeents. “ stron¬ 
gs” or strands u maybe taken as “shores.” The 
reference is to the holy war which England is about 
to commence in Palestine. 

5-6. Nor more the thirsty -blood, “no more shall 

the dry soil of England suok up the blood of h&r own 
people, as if with thirsty lips.” The King means 
that their armies will not wage civil war, but will 
tight m foreign countries against a foreign enemy. 

entrance signifies the pores or openings in the 
ground which soak up the blood. 


7. 

•dug 

fields. 


No more^, ...fields, no more shall the trendies 
m warfare make channels in our English 


8-9 Nor bruise .. 


..paces, nor shall English tlowers 
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bt? crushed b5' the boots of warlike hoises advan¬ 
cing. *’ 

9-15. those opposed eyes..butchery, “the eyes of 

the opposing armies, like shooting stars in the trou 
bled skies, though all of one common English nature - 

and born of a common stock, lately met in internal 
strife and in the furious encounter oi civil war. 
kespeare means that, just as stars in the sky some nn 
rush against each other, so Englishmen had recently 
been fighting against Englishmen intestine, intern 

14-HI. Shall now, in mutual......allies, they shall now 

march together in well-ordered ranks, all m the sam 
direction. No more will friend be opposed to friend, 
but they shall be all of one kin and allied. 

17-18. The edge of war...master, the sword ol war 
shall no more injure the nation which makes war, jua 
as a knife badly encased hurts its owner. 

19. sepulchre of Christ, it was to rescue the holy 
sepulchre of Christ in Palestine from the Saracen 
that the European nations started the Crusades, 

•>(M. Whose soldier.engaged to fight, for I am 

now the soldier of Christ, and we are enlisted undei 
• his holy Cross, and engaged to fight tor him. 

22, levy, raise; recruit. 

-23. Whose arms .mothers' womb, whose skill in 

arms was inherited from their English birth. 

24. To chase .....holy fields, to chase the Saracens 

from the holy places of Palestine. 1 he term 
was loosely applied by Shakespeare to all ieli„io 

other than Christianity. 

25. acres, fields. 

blessed feet, the leet of Christ. 

26. were nailed.,... cross, a reference to the tact 

. that Christ was crucified, his hands an ,i.,ath 

nailed to a cross. This was so. that by His death. 

ail men might be forgiven their sms. t 

28. this our purpose, “ this resolve of mine, 18 




SCENE J.j 


NOTES 



is an old fox*m of speech, and the our is now super¬ 
fluous. 

-9. And bootless.....go, and it is unnecessary 

for me to tell you that we are going 1 . 

SO. Therefore we meet not now. it is not'on that 
account that we have now met. 

31. Of you, from you. gentle, dear. 

Westmoreland, it is the custom in English to use 
part of the title for the whole, i. c. this signifies 
Duke of Westmoreland. 

S—-S. What yesternight..expenditure,h. what my 

decreed last night regarding the prosecution 
o± tins necessary thing, so dear to us all.” Yester- 
night was an old form corresponding with Yesfe^ dot /; 

the f 01 mer has died out and the latter is still in 
use. 


. 64. Hege, liege lord, i. e, lord to whom allegiance 

is due. 

this haste......question, the need tor haste was ea¬ 
gerly discussed. 

35. And many limits.set down, a’ 4 and many of the 

terms ot the undertaking were drawn up,” or “and 
the extent ot our responsibility was settled.'* 

36. But yesternight, only yesterday: as lately as 
yesterday. 

„ 36. When all athwart there came. 4 * athwart ■* suggest 
directly against i. e. the arrival of this messenger 
was such as to he directly against what was being 
discussed, since it made a postponement necessary. 

3*. post, messenger: courtier, 

heavy, sad, disagreeable. 

, A 8- Mortimer, the hereditary name of one of the 
old families ol the English nobility. 

??• Herefordshire, a county in the west of England 
on the borders of Wales. ^ 1 

Irregular, probably “ lawless ” or “law- defying.' 
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But there may be a sense that Gflendower was a leader 
of irregular troops, i. e- banditti. 

Glendower, a prominent Welsh leader, who took a 
leading part in the Civil War. 


42, Butchered, murdered, 

48-6. Upon whose dead corpse......spoken of, "whose 

dead bodies were so mutilated and subjected to beast¬ 
like and shameless handling by those Welshmen, that 
it could not be told over or spoken of without shame.’ 
The world ‘‘corpse 1 ’ is used in the collective sense and, 
applies to a number of things, cp. the word “ army.” 

47-8. It seems.Holy Land, it seems that the news 

of this disturbance broke off our deliberations about 
Palestine, 


49. This matched.lord, this news, taken along 

with another item of news, did, my gracious lord. 


60. Uneven, rough ; disturbing. 

51. Thus it did import, this was the substance ol it; 
it was as follows. 


52. Holy-Rood day, in Old English, rood meant 
“Cross,” so this is the name of the festival ot the 
Holy Cross which fell on the 14th of September. 

•2. there, "in the north.” The Hotspurs lived 
just on the Scottish border, in the extreme north of 
England. 

h‘6. Archibald; the Christian name of the well- 
known Scottish nobleman, the Raid ot Douglas. 


54. That ever- valiant...Scot, that Scotsman of cons¬ 
tant valour and proved courage. 

55. Hotmedon, a small place in the north of Eng¬ 
land, where a battle was fought in this reign. 


57. artillery, the word need not mean ‘cannon as 
is sometimes supposed, and hence it is unnecessary e 
charge Shakespeare with anachronism. oi ti of y 
may mean anything which is sho< or disohaigei , m 
this case arrows. 
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58. Ami shape of likelihood. And, as seems likely to 
.have occurred. 

59-61. For lie that brought them...any way, for ho who 
brought the news mounted his horse in ihe very cli¬ 
max and supreme stage of their encounter, while it. 
was uncertain which way the issue would go. 

6'i. new lighted, just alighted. 

64-5. Stained with the variation., seat of oars, '‘his 
garments stained with the various kinds of soil to be 
found in the country between Holmedon and this 
residence of mine.” In fast riding, a man would 
-become stained by splashes of soil. Some counties of 
England have a reddish soil, some brown, etc. The 
different colours of the stains would show the diffe¬ 
rent districts through which he had ridden in his 
haste. 

‘lb. smooth, pleasant. 

67. discomfited, the word is now used in a mild 
sense, “rendered uncomfortable./’ But the sense 
here is much stronger, and may bo given as ‘mined/ 1 
•or “defeated.’* 


69. Balk J in their own blood, piled up, and covered 
won their own blood.*’ The noun baUc signifies a 
•pile or heap made by assembling a number of objects. 

71-2. Alordake...Douglas, Murdoch, the Earl of Fife, 

was not actually the son of Douglas, as Shakespeare 

states here, but of the Duke of Albany. This 

is possibly due to Shakespeare having misread 

tlolinshed s ( h>'onic?es, from which he derived his 
tacts. 


72- 8. Athol, Douglas, Angus, Monteith, all 
known and powerful Scottish noblemen. 


well 


i# 


*- n 6° nour able spoil, a capture of groat credit: 
0,1 signifies Moot,” or that which is taken from 


spoi 
an enemy. 


75. gallant, noble. 

75. In faith. Indeed it is. 
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78. makest me sin. the victory of Hotspur makes 
the king; envy the Duke of Northumberland, because 
Northumberland possesses such a noble son, thereby 
committing a sin. 

80 blest, noble ; gallant. 

81. A son who is. honour’s tongue, ‘"a son who 

is the subject of all honourable reports.” Honour 
is personified as an individual who recounts noble 
deeds, and her chief subject is always Hotspur. 

82. Amongst a grove,.plant, i. e . the young men 

of England are like a grove of young trees, and, 
among them, Hotspur is the noblest and straightest 
tree of all. 

8d. Who is .....her pride, he is the favourite of the 
swfet Goddess of Fortune, and her chief source ot 
pride. 

84-G. While 1, by looking.young Harry, while I, 

be holding the praise which he earns, see my son 
Henry in comparison stained by his own unruly con¬ 
duct and lack of honour. 

brow, forehead; face. 

88. That some night.tripping.where they lay, there 

was a great deal of superstition in Shakespeare’s times, 
and people firmly believed in the existence of fairies. 
One mischievous trick, which the fairies were 
thought to do sometimes, was to take away a baby 
from the cradle, and substitute in its place a child 
similarly stolen from some other house. The king 
wishes that it could he proved that some such ex¬ 
change had taken place in his household, so that the 
gallant Hotspur would he really his own son. and 
Prince Henry the son of Northumberland. 

night-tripping, tripping signifies “moving lightly,”' 
so wo have “some fairy moving lightly by night.’ M 

in cradle-clothes, as they lay in their infant’s dress. 

89. And called.Plantagenet, and hud given my 

true son his family name of i*erey, so that Northum- 
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berlaud’s son was called by my name of JManvagenet. 

90. Then would I have.mine, then it would be 

his son Harry that I have, and he would have 
my son. 

91. But let him from my thoughts, we must unoer- 
stand some sucii verb as “go” or “depart,” after 
“him. ” Shakespeare often leaves a verb, particularly 
a verb of motion, to bo understood. 

coz, a contraction for “cousin.” 

93. hath surprised, has captured by his surprising 
victory; has taken by surprise, and so captured, 

94. To his own use lie keeps, “he reserves for his 
own purposes. “ ft was customary to hold prisoners 
to ransom, and they would only oe set free on pay¬ 
ing a largo sum of money. Nobles often sent their 
prisoners to the king, so that tho king or the State 
would benefit from the payment of ransom, but 
Hotspur was keeping them for himself. 

9|* this is Worcester, “this is tho work of Worces¬ 
ter. ’ The Earl of Worcester was Hotspur’s uncle. 

101. '3. And for this cause.Jerusalem, and because 

of this business we must neglect for a while our holy 
purpose of starting a war in Jerusalem. 

103 we, remember that it is a custom fora king 
to speak ot himselt in ihe plural. This privilege is 
also exercised by editors, who always use the plural 
pronoun we. 

H'6-7. For more is to he uttered, “for more is to be 
said and more to be done in this business than is 
possible while The first feeling of anger still pre¬ 
vails. The king means that he is at present anger- 
ed \>y the news h© has received, so he prefers to wait 
foi calm deliberation in council rather than act 
hastily on the spot. 

Scene II. 

The scene now changes to what may be called the 
secondary aspect or plot of the play, the doings of 
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f ; the lower life of London. Observe that 
, e atmosphere of the last scene is 0*011 e : instead of 
' 16 stately epic speeches in blank verse of the king: 
and Westmoreland, we have humorous dialogue 
lu P^se. This supplies an absolute contrast, 
and such is Shakespeare’s intention. He saw 
hat a series of scenes like the preceding one full of 
&11 the stiffness of court life, would become 
monotonous. So the scenes which deal with Falstah’s 
doings are all in prose, and mostly humorous in 
nature. Observe that Falstafi never speaks in blank 
■verse at all, but always in prose. 

In this scene, Shakespeare gives the first presenta¬ 
tion of the character of Prince Henry, the greatest 
feature of this series of plays. From the beginning, 
we see the prince is light-hearted and frivolous, 
apparently taking little interest in the serious side of 
life. 

1. Hal. contracted form of the name Henry or 
Harry. 

2. fat-witted, dull witted ; dull in intellect. 

drinking- of old sack, drinking old wine. The term 
sack was applied to the sherry wines of France. 

1. unbuttoning thee after supper, " unbuttoning 

his jacket after supper. 1 ’ The implication is tha* 
.Falstaff was in the habit of eating too much at supper, 
so that he had to unbutton his jacket for comfort. 
Therefore this is an accusation of over-eating. 

B-4. sleeping upon benches after noon, “ lying down 
for a nap after his mid-day meal.’’ Again the charge 
is-that Falstaff* was in the habit of eating heavy 
lunches, and then sleeping all afternoon, so becoming 
fat and lazy, benches were the seats in front of inns. 

4- 5. that thou hast forgotten. truly know, that you 

are not able to ask in a clear manner the things which 
you want to know. 

5- t>. What a devil . day, we now say “What the 

devil.. ” meaning, "Tn the name of tlio devil, what 
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interest have you in the hours of the day ? The 
prince insinuates that Falstaft sleeps ail day. and is 
only interested in his own riotous occupations of 
night time. 

0-10. Unless hours were.of the day, again the 

prince suggests that Falstaii is only interested in 
such things as he sees in taverns at night, namely, 
cups of wine,chickens roasted, and fair women in 
silk dresses. But since the hours and minutes, and 
the sun of mid-day are not such things, it seems hard 
to understand why Falstaff' should appear interested 
in anything connected with the daytime. 

wench, girl, capons, tat chickens for roasting. 

flame-coloured, red. taffeta, silk. 

be so superfluous, do such an unnecessary thin°\ 

U. you come near me, you come near the truth; 
you tell the truth about me. 

11-12. we that take purses...Phoebus, we who are 
robbers work bv the light of the moon and the ctar«; 
and not by the sun. 


the seven stars, the prominent group of seven stars 
m the sky, usually known as the Pleiades. 

take purses, in olden days, the ideas of honesty 
were very loose, and it was looked on as a daring and 
cal ant exploit for a young gentleman to indulge “n 
a little daco ty. Falstaff boasts that he is a Z of 
courage, and in the habit of doing so. 

of the S!?n-God Cebl ’ S AP °"° the cIa f cal 
1 V 1 , 3 ' . ,ha< "aiidering kniglit so fair, this line is nfo- 

'ab y a (inotation from a drama ealled the Knight of 

L h It n T8S ' Tpn Shakespeare’s 

kmght. but here Falstaff applies ,he deSorip.ibn to 


14 ' prithee, contracted form of “ I pray thee.” 
sweet wag-, wag usually means “a humorous 


per* 
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son. 
slang ex 


In the Jays ct Shakespeare, they used it as 
x press ion for “comrade ’ or “friend.'' 


a 


14-16. when tliau art king.wilt have none, and, 

when yon are king of England, as—if God preserves 
your Grace—you will be. though [should say "Majesty" 
rather than Grace” for you have no grace..." In the 
tirst instance. Falstaff uses the phrase “ Your Grace’ 1 
.as a title or address of respect paid to a superior. 
Then he quickly thinks of "grace 1 in the other sense 
which the word has. namely "a gracious or spiritual 
quality” and tells the Prince that he possesses no 
such quality. This shows the loudness of Shakes¬ 
peare’s comic characters for creating mirth by play¬ 
ing with the meanings of words, a favourite form of 
wit in all the Elizabethan writers. 

18-19. prologue to an egg and butter, “buttered eggs 1 ’ 
formed a very light breakfast, as they still do. The 
.prologue was the "grace” i.e. short words of thanks 
to God spoken before a meal by Christians. But 
Falstaft says that the prince has not in him even 
. enough of grace for such a brief prayer. •- 

20. Come, roundly, roundly, come tell me plainly; 
in plain words. 

21. Marry, a form of oath which was common 
in Shakespeare's days. It is a contracted form of 

‘By Mary, ” i. e. the Virgin Mary. 

* # 

21-2. let not us.day's beauty, "do not .let it be 

said that we, who are the armed attendants of 
Night (personified), also spoil the beauties of Bay 
(personified).” squires of the body are the junior 
knights who form the members of a king’s body¬ 
guard. i. e. his private and personal guards. 

23. Diana's foresters, Diana was the classical God¬ 
dess of the Moon, and also of hunting. Bhe is 
always represented as a huntress maiden with how 
and arrows. So the phrase "Diana's foresters" was 
applied in jest to armed robbers who roamed in tho 
woods, and the vain Falsiaff boasts that ho is such 

JP> 

t. man* 
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gentlemen of the shade, gent'em en who pursue their 
work by the shadows of night. 

24. minions of the moon, “favourites of the moon," 
i. e. because their work of robbery was done by 
moonlight. 

24. we be, the word be was formerly used as a 
plural, being an alternative to are. 

25. o ! good government, under good leadership or 
influence. 


being governed.steal, a reference to the fact 

that it is the attraction of the moon which causes 
the tides of the sea. h alstatf says that the robbers 
■claim the moon as their patron, and therefore are 
under the same guidance as the noble sea. She is 
called a “chaste mistress" because Diana, the Itfoon- 
Goddess, was also the traditional symbol of maidenly 
virtue and purity. 


under whose countenance, a double meaning, (j) under 
whose f ace and 12) under whose patronage. 

28. Thou saves! well .moon, you say truly, and 

your simile holds good still further, for the fortune 
of those of us who are robbers by moonlight rises 
and falls like the tides of the sea, being governed 
by the moon as the sea is.*’ The prince means 
that, a robber may be rich one day, but poor again 
as soon as he has spent his money wastefully. 


31* resolutely snatched, boldly stolen. 

82. dissolutely spent, extravagantly spent; spent 
•on tli© pleasures of a dissipated life. 


93. got with swearing "Lay by*’, “Lay by” or "Stand 
to” was the address with which a highway robber 
commanded his victims to halt and deliver up their 
money. So the money was earned or “got" bv sav¬ 
ing this. 


.54. spent with crying "Bring in,” this money is then 

Tspent m crying to the tavern waiters to bring in more 
wine. . 
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, ^“6. ,,0 » as Ion an ebb.the gallows, “so that 

1 hr fortunes ot a highway robber are at one moment 
as low down as the lowest rung of a ladder, and then 
again as high as the topmost part of the gallows 1 '. 
I here is a double meaning here, (l) that the for¬ 
tunes of the robber are actually as high as the gal- 
lo\s >, that high structure on winch criminals were 
hanged, and (2) that his fortune is to be hanged high 
tip on the gallows. 

as high a flow, as high a tide; as lofty a position^ 
The flow is the name applied to the rising tide, while 
the ebb is the falling tide. 

. 37 —8. And is not my hostess.piece, Falstaff dis¬ 

likes the reference to the gallows, as it makes him• 
nervous. So he abruptly changes the subject, saying 
Ls not the mistress of this inn a most sweet woman? 1 ’ 

39. honey of Hybla, Hybla was a place famous for 
the excellence of its bees. 

39. my old lad of the castle, the phrase “lad of the 
castle was an old slang expression for “a robber”. 
But it is possible that this is also a play upon the 
name Oldcastle. The earlier play, from which Sha¬ 
kespeare derived some hints, had the character of Sir 

. John Oldcastle. Shakespeare used this name in the 
first draft of his play, but afterwards changed it into 
Falstaff. See introduction—Sources ol the Play. 

40. And is not a buff jerkin...durance, a buff jerkin was 
a jacket made of buff* leather, a garment which would 
endure or last for a long time. Head "Is not a jacket 
of leather a fine garment for long wear?” The sentence 
is quite pointless, and deliberately so. The prince 
is surprised at Falstaff introducing a speech about 
the mistress of the inn, which has no relation to the 
rest of their conversation, and so he introduces an¬ 
other remark which he infers has just as much to do 
with the subject of their conversation as Falsfeaff s 
remark, that is nothing at ail 

41—3. Uaw now, buff jerkin? What, what, you mad 
fellow ! What meaning is there in your jests and your 
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quibbles? What the devil does a leather jacket matter 
to me ? 

quiddities, a word manufactured from the Latin quid- 
diias\ it means the nice distinctions and shades of 
meaning- which a lawyer will introduce into a phrase. 

A 

46. thou hast called ...time and oft, yon have many 
times and often called on her to bring the reckoning, 
i, e. the bill for the drinks. 

43. to play thy part. to pay your just share of 
the bill. 

49. give thee thy due. I will give you due credit. 

there, in her accounts; in the bills of that tavern. 

50. as far as my coin would stretch, as far as my 
money would go. 

where if would not......credit, and when my money 

was finished, T have pledged my credit that it would 
be paid. 

52-3. were it not here apparent.heir apparent, “if 

it had not. been obvious to all that you are the direct 
heir to the throne.’ The sentence breaks off. having 
only been started for the sake of the pun on the 
resemblance between the phrases “ here apparent”' 
and “heir apparent/’ the latter being the phrase used 
in English for "direct, heir.’’ 

54- 5. shall there be gallows..thou art King, “ will 

you allow gallows to remain for the punishment 
of criminals in England when you become king ? 
Falstaif means, in jost, that the life of the prince 
himself has been so unlawful that it would not 
be fair for him to punish other criminals on the 
gallows. 

55- 6. and resolution...the law, “and (will you allow> 
the courage of robbers to be deprived, as it is now 
by the worn-out restrictions of that fatherly old 
clown, the Law i An antic is one who performs 
antics or tricks, i. e. a clown. Again note that Fnl~ 
staff boldly claims that the prince has'more sympathy 
with evil-doers than with the law. 
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58. bang a tuief..thou shalt, Falstaff appeals to 

the prince never to hang a thief. The prince takes 
the words up in the sense of “ hang for a thief, v or 
* be hanged as a thief,” and says to Falstaff, ‘*No, I 
shall never be hanged as a thief, but you will. ” This 
double meaning, or play upon the meaning of words 
and phrases, was the very essence of Elizabethan wit. 

59. 0 rare ! O, a rare jest! 

I’ll be a brave judge, Falstaff pretends not to 
.see the princes meaning and assumes that he 
will be the judge who sentences the thieves 
to^be hanged, brave , fine. 

61-63. Niou judgest...hangman, " you are al¬ 

ready mistaken in your judgment, I mean that you 
shall be the hangman and not the judge, and so you 
will become a fine hangman." The prince changes 
his jest, and says that he will not promote Falstaff 
to be a judge, but to be hangman. 

f- 64-5. Well, Hal, well...I can tell you, ” well, Henry, 

■ well, to a certain degree that agrees with my incli¬ 
nations just as well as waiting on you as a courtier, 
I can tell you. ” Falstaff drily remarks that he would 
. as soon be a hangman as a courtier. 

60. For obtaining of suits ? Again there is double 
meaning. The courtier usually waits in court in 
order to obtain some suit or petition from the king. 
But there is also the sense that the hangman is en¬ 
titled to keep the clothing of his victim, i. e. suits 
of clothes. That is FalstafFs meaning, when ho 
retorts, '* Yes, to obtain suits of clothes, of which the 
hangman has no scanty supply.” Wardrobe signi¬ 
fies either a mans clothing or else the a 1 mi rah in 
which he keeps his clothing. The former is the 
[ sense here. 

68, ’ Sblood, a contraction for God's blood, ” which 

was one of the numerous oatl s used by the Eliza¬ 
bethan people. 

gib cat. a inale caf It was traditionally sup- 
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posed 1 o be a miserable and me i an oho) y animal. 

lugged hear, a bear which is lapsed, i. e. pulled 
along by a rope attached to its head. Also a sad 
type of animal. 

70. old lion.lute, an old worn out lion is also 

■ a melancholy animal, while the music which a lover 

plays on his lute may also be supposed to be sad. 

71. drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe, the drone is the 
lowest note of a bagpipe, which never changes al¬ 
though all the others do. So it is rather a dull and 
melancholy sound. The bagpipe is the traditional 
■musical instrument of Scotland, but possibly in 
Shakespeare’s days it may have been used in Lin¬ 
colnshire, a county in the east of England. 

72-3. What sayest thou Moorditch, the conversation 
iias turned into a competition between Falstaff and 
the prince as to who shall suggest the most melan¬ 
choly objects. So now the prince suggests a hare, 
a very quiet and solitary animal, or a place like Jfoor- 
Ditch, formerly a very dull and depressing district 
of London. 

74. unsavoury, disagreeable; unpleasant. 

75. art the most comparative, you have a great 
habit of making comparisons; of making similes. 

rascafliest sweet young prince, the, word rascal is often 
used as a term of endearment, as is also rogue . The 
sense is playful, and shows the affection of Falstaff 
lor the prince. He means, “Though you have such 
a habit of making strange comparisons and are a 
great rascal, yet you are a sweet young prince.” 

76. trouble me no more with vanity, do not wrtste 
any more of my time with vain talk. 

76-7. I would to God. were to be bought I 

wish to goodness that, you and I knew where spV-H 
la thing as a good reputation is to bo bough ; 

79. rated, scolded; abused. 

86. marked him not, paid no attention to him 
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81-2. and in the street too. Falstatf assumes that 
conversation in the public street is usually of a 
light and trifling nature, and not distinguished by 
much wisdom. 


83-4. wisdom cries out.regards it. this is an adap¬ 

tation of a passage from the Bible, see Proverbs, I. 20-41 

85. damnable iteration, ‘'a cursed habit of quo¬ 
tation.’ iteration literally means repetition. - ' 

art able to corrupt a saint, Fal staff jestingly blames 
the prince for leading him into evil ways. He voices 
the old saying, ‘‘Even Satan can quote from the 
Bible to suit his purpose,” and says that the prince 
is cunningly justifying his wicked course by quo¬ 
tations from the Bible. 

90. and I do not, “if I do not/ The 
more usual expression was “an 1 do not,” the and here 
has the effect of an. 


91-2. I’ll be damned..Christendom, “I will not 

incur spiritual damnation for the sake of any king’s 
son in the whole world of Christianity,” Still Fal- 
staff is speakiiig in jest, uttering words of mock 
virtue. The prince sees this and suggests promptly 
that they shall commit a robbery on the following 
day. i"alstaff*immediately drops his moral talk and 
agrees. 


or?, take, steal. 



Elizabe¬ 
th e same 


where thou wilt, whereever you choose. 

I’ll make one.baffle me, “I shall make one oi your 

►arty; if 1 do not, you may call me a villain and de¬ 
rive me of my knighthoodThe word baffle was 
ised as a technical term to describe the operation of 
lepriving a knight of his spurs and other badges or 
ank, as was done if be got into disgrace. 

96—7 I see a good amendment_..purse taking; 1 set 
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you are going to make a change in your manner of 

praying to the stealing of purses ,, . 
Ine prince refers to the speed which Falstaff showed 
in giving up his moral talk whenever there was anv 
.mention ot stealing purses. 

9 f- .Vocation, profession; occupation. Falstajf 
speaks m the usual boasting manner of his time. 

100. Set a match, appointed a time to meet ; made an 
appointment. 

101 2. 0, if men were.for him. it men’s chance of 

escape from hell depended strictly on their merit, 
then no part of hell would be hot enough to punish 
"td-adshill for his vice. 

10 ‘ 2 . Omnipotent, all-powerful. 

108. that ever cried Stand," the highwayman usually 
lay in wait for travellers on a quiet road. Then he 
stopped them with the order, “Stand and deliver!” 
which is to say Halt, and hand over your money”. 

True, honest. 


104. Morrow, morning. 

. }P 5 7 6 - ^ ha J f*V s Monsieur Remorse, Poins is referring 
to the fact, that he and Fa!staff have been engaged in 
a drinking bout. The fat knight is a little regretful 
the next day, and feels the effect of his excessive 
drinking. Hence Poin s refers to the fact that Falstaff 
must be feeling some remorse on the morning after 

bi« debauchery, and so personifies him as “Mr Re¬ 
morse . 


Sir John Sack and Sugar, Sack and Sugar were taken 
together, as sack was a dry wine and some people 
liked to have it sweetened. So this is a favourite 
< i ink of Falstaff s, and so Poins gives it to him as u 

* 07 “ y How agrees...capon’s leg, how do the devil 

t lat bar ^ ain you made with him, 
<whou yon sold him your soul on Good Friday for a 
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cup of Madeira wine and the Leg oi a cold l^oast 
chicken?” This is fooling on the part of Poins I ro- 
bably he means that Falstafl' secured the wine and 
chicken by dishonest means, >o, metaphorically 
king, “selling his soul to the devil,” 

110 the devil,-.bargain, the devil will receive Ian* 
treatment in observing the bargain, 

11-12. for he was never yet . his due, there is 
old proverb in English “Give the devil his due. 
meaning generally that any person, howevei un¬ 
worthy, is entitled to ordinary justice. The prmce- 
remarks humorously that Fal stall will not ralsity 
proverb, but will let the devil have that which is 
to him, namely Falstaff's soul. 


113. damned, sentenced to Heli. 

115. Else he had been -devil, “had he acted other¬ 
wise, he would have been damned for cheating 1 
devil.’ To cozen is literally to pretend to be a man - 
distant cousin, and, after gaining his confidence 
this way, to rob him. 

117. early at Gadshill, Gad?hill is the name of » 
hill near the town ol Rochester. In hne 10 _ 

name is applied to the character ot the play ca 
Gadshill. Possibly his name was derived from nm 

fact that ho lived there. 


117. pilgrims. ..with rich offerings, it was at Canter, 
bury in Kent that the well-known 1 “ c 'u.d’ 
Thomas a’ Becket was killed. He was can 
and for maDy years after his death pilgrims . 
come to his shrine with gifts. In Canterbury^ 

Tales of Chaucer we are told that all the pilgo™ 
were riding to that place the holy blissfu 


for to seek.' 1 


119. fat purses, purses well tilled with money, 
vizards, masks, such as robbers wore over their 

faces to escape recognition,. .■ 

120. lies, lodges ; is staying. 


N<»T l-'.S 


I 
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121. bespoke, ordered beforehand. 

fcastcheap. a district of London. 

121-2. we may do.,,sleep, we may do it with as- 
much safety as we pro to sleep. 

123. crowns, coins in use during’ Shakespeare’s 

time. They were to be obtained, of course, by robb¬ 
ing travellers. 

1*23. tarry, remain. 

1*23. III hang you for going. Kalstatf threatens in 

jest, “I will give information about you, so that you 
will be hanged for doing this.” 

127, \ou will, chops? “Will you, fat face ?” chops 
literally means the lips or the cheeks. Here it is 
used as a disrespectful reference to FalstafT’s fat, 

countenance. 

# * 

128, wilt tliou make one? will you be one of the 
party ? 

129, by my faith, I swear by my religion. 

181-132. nor thou earnest.ten shillings, “nor arc 

you ready bom of royal blood if you do not dare bid 
those merchants hah and rob them of ten shillings." 
There is a play upon words here, for a royal was also 
the name of a gold coin in value about ten shillings. 

183, Well then.madcap, “Well, for once in my 

lite I will be a reckless follow. The phrase madcap 
has, in modern English, come to mean a spirited and 
mischievous girl, though in earlier days it referred to 
either sex. 

134. that's well said, you have spoken well. 

135. come what will, no matter what happens. 

139. leave the prince .shall go, leave the prince 

and me alone to talk this over. I shall place snob 
arguments before him that ho will go. 

tt 14*2-47. Well, God give thee the spirit.countenance, 

‘Well, may God give you the power to persuade him 
and may God give him the power to hear and profit 1 
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by your words! Then you may use words which will 
move him and which he will hear, so that the true 
prince may for the sake of sport become a false thief, 
for the wicked deeds of the poor of our time need the 
support of the great. ’ false thief is to be taken (7) 
literally, i. e., as ’dishonest thief” : (2) as meaning that 
the prince will not really be a thiet, but will only be 
playing a part. 

14S. thou latter spring, i,e. Fal stall has the 
springtime of youth in his veins, though he is an old 
man, i. e. he has the spring of youth though he is late 
in life. 

Allhallown summer, All Hallow Eve is the last night, 
in the month of October, Summer weather then 
would be very late summer, just as the vigorous 
summer of Fal staff's manhood clings to him 
late in life. Of course the words arc spoken in 
sarcasm and irony. 

150, honey, used as an adjective, with the same 
meaning as "sweet.” 

151. a jest to execute, a practical joke to accomplish. 

153. that we have already waylaid, ‘ lor whom wo 
4 irc already iywig in wait. * To waylay (£ man is to 
wait for him on the road by which he is coming and 
so intercept him. But Poins means rather ^ those 
men whom we have already planned to waylay. 

151. booty, loot. 

155. rob them, i.e. i ob Falstaff and his friends ot 
the loot they have taken from the travellers. 

155. cut this head, you may cut my head etc. 

157. How shall we part.setting forth? how shall 

we part company from them when we leave nerer 

159-50. Wherein it is.fail, at which place ot 

meeting we will not choose to turn tip* 

161-52. Which they shall have- set upon-them, and 

as soon as they have achieved the deed, we shall 
.attack them. 
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163. like, likoly; probable. 

164. habits, clothes; dress. We still call the dress 
in which a lady goes riding “a riding habit' 

by every other.ourselves, and by every other 

thing about us, to be who we really are/’ 

167. vizards. See note on Line 119. 

168-611. and sirrah..outward garments "and, si r . I 

have dresses made of buckram for this occasion to 
cover over our outward garments which might be 
noted/' Points suggests that they will wear an outer 
robe ot buckram, a stiff linen cloth, in order that 
Fa]staff and the other victims may not recognise the 
well-known dress worn by himse’l and the prince. 

170, too hard for us, Poins is suggesting that he 
and the prince should attack and rob the other four 
ot their group. The prince thinks that for two to 
attack tour will be too hard. 

1 71. for two of them, as regards two of them. 

Li2. as ever turned back, it is the characteristic act 
of a coward to turn his back to the enemy by running 

'9c W k 

Li-7.* if he fights longer. forswear anus, if ho 

continues to fight any longer when he sees 

he lesult doubtful, I’ll promise never to use 
weapons again/’ 

1*4. incomprehensible, amazing: tremendous. 

, w * ,a * words.jest, what actions of defence 

I 6 P ei loimed, what blows he gave, what extreme 
angers he endured. It is in our contradiction of 
this that the pest will be. 

Lb. provide us.necessary, you see that all the 

things we neeu are provided. 

18l. there I II sup, there 1 shall take my evening 


imnnr^ ° W ^ : tMnk 1 *iH, this is ail 

pt ?'° Passage in studying the character of 

Prmce Henry. The point which perplexes critics is the 
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groat change which takes place in his character 
when ho ultimately becomes king. They thiuk 9 
inconceivable that such a change could come about 
practically in one day. But this passage would 
show that there is no real change ; the prince, it we 
are to believe his own words, is the same through¬ 
out. Me decides calmly to lead a life of dissipation 
for a time, and to give it all up when the hour comes. 
Such an attitude shows a very strong character, and 
this is, I think, the view of the prince that Shakes¬ 
peare intends us to have. Nevertheless this con¬ 
fession at such a stage seems rather clumsy, and 
fails to convinco many. 


183-4. and will a while .idleness, and I will foi a 

time gratify those unrestrained moods of yom 
idle hours. 

186. contagious clouds, in Shakespeare, clouds and 
mists are often associated with disease. He thinks 
of clouds as unhealthy gases sucked from swamp? 
bv the sun. 


187, To smother.the world, to hide the betiut> 

of his light from the world. 

188. When lie please.himself, when be chooses. 

once more to show his true light. 

189-91. Being wanted. ..strangle Him, “the tact that 
people liad been wanting him now makes them w ? u , 
all the more at his beauty, as he breaks througr 
foul and ugly clouds and mists whu h had a PP® , , 

smother his light.” The prince indicates ^ ’ 

in a similar manner, will cast off the e\i f t u e 
which he at present possesses. The course o 
plays shows that ho does indeed do so. 

19?. If all the year..holidays, it all the days o t e 

year were holidays spent in play. ^ . 

194. But when they seldom..come, ‘but w.en 

holidays come seldom, thoy arewe loomed w hen t H 

come/* The prince infers that his virtue 

more welcomed by bis people, when he is king. tna» 
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it would have been had they been accustomed to it 
all the time. 

195. And nothing .accidents, and only event* 

which are rare and uncommon have the p<*wei ot 
pleasing people. 

196. loose, immoral; unvirfcuous. 

197. And pay the debt ...promised, and display a 

virtue of which my early life gave no promise. 

198-99. By how much better... . men’s hopes, "then I 
shall prove like a mail who gives even more than his 
words promised, and so much the more shall 1 prove 
false the thoughts that men had entertained about 
me.” Still the prince continues on the same theme* 
that ho will be much more esteemed for a sudden, 
reformation in later years than lie would bo for a 
life of virtue led throughout. 

200-05. And like bright metal... . least I will, then just 
as bright metal show’s clearly on a dull so 1 my refor¬ 
mation will shine more clearly in contrast with my 
previous faults. It w’ill appear more excellent and 
attract more attention than the virtue which has uo 
-contrast to show it oft to advantage. 1 shall sin ii 
such a manner that my very sins shall be skilful, 
and the time of my reformation will bo when men 
least expect it. 

* 

foil, anything which is a marked contrast to ano¬ 
ther thing is called its ’ foil.” The phrase is often 
used [in the case of two contrasting characters of 
drama. For example, we may say that the chara¬ 
cter of Hotspur is a foil to that of the prince. 

Scene IN. 

A\ r e step back now into the lofty and serious at¬ 
mosphere of court politics, after the slangy wit and 
humour oi the Falstaff circle. * Once more the spee¬ 
ches are stately, and delivered in lofty blank verse, 
because the matter is lofty and directly bearing on 
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the more serious historical subject of the drama. 
1-L-re Shakespeare gives his own interpretation 

the characters who figured in the Civil War 
in Kngland of that time. In particular, he gives us a 
bold and soldierly picture of Hotspur, showing a young 
man of direct and fiery courage. A spirited scene 
is shown of the quarrel between the king on the one 
hand, and Northumberland and his son on the other* 
From this scene is to arise the chain of events which 
terminates in the battle of Shrewsbury, the period of 
history covered by the play. The chief skill is ex¬ 
pended on the characters of the King and of Hotspur, 
and here Shakespeare gives a noble conception of both, 
fully in agreement with the estimates of the best 
historians. 

1-3. My blood.., . ..found me. my nature has been too 
cold and unemotional, not inclined to be offended by 
indignities, and this you have evidently found out 
in me. 

4. tread upon, abuse; insult. 

5-6. I will from henceforth.condition, I will from 

this t ime rather be my kingly self, mighty and pro¬ 
voking tear, than show my natural kindly disposition. 

7-9. Which hath been...to the proud, (that disposition) 

which has been as smooth as oil, as so'It as the deh- 
• cate feathers on a young bird, and which has therefore 
lost me that feeling of respect which proud men feel 
only for a proud king. 

10-13. Our house...make so portly, “our family, my royal 
lord, little deserve punishment from a great one, 
especially from that same great man whom our own 
-efforts have helped to make so great.** Worcester 
refers to the fact that he and the other members ot 
his bouse had fought on the side of the present king 
in the late civil war, and had helped to raise him to 
his exalted position. The word portly usually ana 
properly refers to actual bodily fatness, but hero 
means great’* or * powerful. 
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U>- danger ami disobedience, a dangerous look of dis¬ 
obedience. 


17. Your presence.peremptory, your attitude to¬ 

wards me is too bold and arrogant. 

18-!*. And majesty... .servant brow, " and a king can 
never endure the defiance of a sullen look from a ser¬ 
vant.” frontier , in old military language, had the sense 
oi "an outwork/' i. e. a fortified position raised to 
defy an enemy. Similarly a sullen look on the face of a 
servant is described as being like a hostile frontier 
opposed to the king. 

“0-1 You have good leave.send for you, “you have 

full peimission to leave me. WIipo I retjuire youi 
services and advice again. I shall send for you." Such 
an announcement from the king to a great noble, in 
those dajs, amounted to banishment in disgrace 
Worcester would be supposed to leave court at once* 
and live in his own country house without taking part 
in public affairs. 


Those prisoners..—demanded, those prisoners 

which were claimed in the name of your majesty. 

25-8. Were, as he says,...not my son, were not refuse 
ed to you m such strong terms as is reported to your 
majesty, hither envy on the part of someone or else 

some misunderstanding, is the cause of this, for it is 
not the fault of my son. 


My hege, my liege lord. The word Hene 
mhes here, to whom my allegiance is due.” 

deny, refuse. 


s i g- 


31. dry, thirsty. 

33. trimly, neatly; spick and span. 

34. Fresh as a bridegroom, as beautifully drescnd 
a man who, is attired for his marriage. 

34-5. and his chin.harvest-home, “and his chin 

newly sham), seemed as hare as ...„-n-liel,h ,fi 

the hai vest-festival.” Hotspur oompares. this knight 
fresh from the barber with the tired warrior^ who 
probably have not had time to shave themsXts f« 
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some .lays. The stubble-field is the field from which 
ihe corn has been out. leaving only the little snort 
talks in the <rround. So all tho fields are bare Hist 
Iftir the harvest, and it is at this time that the har- 
vest-home is held, that is the thanksgiving festival 
because the harvest has been brought safely home. 

36 like milliner, at all times in England it has 
been thought an unmanly habit to use P 0 ' 1 ™ 10 , £ 

b 'iiinorwis literally a man who sold good.-, ' 10m 
Su , h a‘ .doves, etc. Now the word has come 

a shopkeeper who specialises i in women s 

bat? ribbons, etc., and almost applies to a woman. 

37 , ’twixt, between. 

ever and anon, continually. , 

39 . He gave his nose.. ...again, ^‘^' tasa sil- 
and then reinoye> agatn. - iy sua i|y women alone 

^n^siieb a'thing. and it would be looked upon 
■wouia Ui, . t for a courtier. 

as very effeminate, e n0S e 

40-1 Who therewith angry. in snuff, 1 _ a j n 

was angry at this, and. when the box came a^ 

received it in an was'sneh a feature of EUza- 

. double “f. ann ^,Ji s 1 C p 0 wdered tobacco, and to take 
•bethan wit. f>nn/t !» P°'\ gQ as t0 provoke a 

is to inhale th > I ^ nerfo*^® 

sneeze. So the ,o g t0 take any matter 

likesnufl. Ai ... • . taking it in a spirit 

*, • * is idiomatic ici laKi ^ 

of anger. 

13 . mitauglit knaves, uncultured fellows. 

44-45. To bring a slovenly '- j^'mudward" of .his 

an ““Tim 5 ! 9 °d‘eep sarcasm. The - 1 tVn.inate 
noble sell. that, the soldiers carried the 

courtier complai' - was Hlowina from them to 

. corpses so that tt ,-.,, r ried in his diiection. and 

him. j whol^Sm is to describe a foolish 

courtier who would lie distasteful to 
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■brave soldiers, and cause them to lose their tempers. 
Shakespeare frequently satirises courtiers for whom 
he had little regard. 

tb-7. With many holiday.questioned me, ho ques¬ 

tioned me, using 1 many unusual expressions such as 
might be used by a lady of affected manners/' Sha¬ 
kespeare often satirised the affected speech of the 
court, who thought it fashionable to “speak Euphuism/* 
holiday terms suggests special words and phrases, such 
as would not be used in common every day speech. 

among the rest, among other things. 

49. smarting, feeling pain. Usually a wound 
begins to pain as the blood hardens upon it, 

50. popinjay, literally “ a parrot.” ITere it means 
a vain and showy person. 

51. Out of, because of. 

52 0. Answered neglectingly... ..wounds, I answered him 
carelessly, l forget exactly whether 1 told him that 
he could have the prisoners or not; for it mado 
me angry to see him dressed so smartly and smelling 
of sweet perfumes, and talk just like a silly waiting 
woman about guns and drums and wounds, 

God save the mark, ibis was an expression used by way 
of apology for mentioning something silly or laugh¬ 
able. 'he original sense of it is hard to trace, but it 
may have been a prayer that a certain disease or 
injury might leave no mark on the body. 

57 8. And telling me. inward bruise, “and telling 

me that the most healing thing on earth for an inter¬ 
nal bruise was parmaoeti.” 

■ * 

A sovereign remedy, ^is one which is especially valu¬ 
able. that is to say. it is the king ot sovereign among 
remedies. Parmficeti was a chemical substance of 
Italian origin. 

5th it was great pity, it was a matter for great 
regret. 
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60. saltpetre, nitre, which is one of the main in¬ 
gredients of gunpowder. 

digged, dug. 

t 

bowels interior. 

62. Which many a good. ..destroy'd, ichich refers 

to saltpetre, which the courtier says, has destroyed 
many a fine tall soldier, and in a cowardly manner 
because it gives him no chance to defend himse i ! 
is suddenly laid low by a bullet. 

1)3-4 but for these vile guns., soldier, the courtier says 
that he does not approve of lighting with guns at a 
distance. He pretends that he would also have been 
a soldier, had there only been hand to hand lighting 

with swords, 

65. bald unjointed chat, foolish disconnected talk. 

67-9. And I beseech.high majesty, “and I beseech 

that vou will not allow his report to be accepted as a 
genuine accusation against me, so coming between 
myself, who love you, and your noble self . To pa** 
current is usually said about coin in the sense that a 
coin is accepted as genuine. So this report is not to be 
accepted as genuine, but is to be looked on as a false 

coin. 

70-6, The circumstances considered.unsay it now. 

considering all the circumstances, ray good lord, no 
matter what Lord Henry Percy may have said then 
to such a man as this courtier and on such a place as 
the battlefield, at such an unsuitable time, and with 
all the other circumstances which have been n 
tioned-whatever he said may reasCmabl^ be allowc 
to die out, and never be revived to f 0 him^any harm 
.or in any way blame him for what he said then, as 
long as he now withdraws his words. 

77 . yet he dotli deny, he still refuses to give. 

78. But with .exception, excepr with stipulations 

and reservations. 
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79-85, That we at our own charge.lately married, 

"that I, at my own expense, shall immediately pur¬ 
chase the freedom of his brother-in-law, the foolish 
Earl of Mortimer, who I swear by my soul has deli¬ 
berately betrayed those he led to fight against that 
great magician, the accursed Glendower, whose daugh¬ 
ter, I hear, has been recently married to the Karl of 
March.” 

There was a rumour that the famous Welshman, 
Owen Glendower, was in the habit of practising the 
arts of magic. That this was possible was absolutely 
believed in, in Shakespeare's days. 

85. coffers, money-boxes. 

* 

87, Shall we buy treason ? treason is an act uf 
treachery against the State. The king assumes that 
he has proved Mortimer to be a traitor, and therefore 
to pay money for his release will be to purchase one 
who is capable of practising treason. The whole 
speech is only a trumped-up excuse for refusing 
Hotspur’s request. Mortimer is a possible heir to the 

throne of England, 

87-8. and indent.forfeited themselves, an indenture 

is a bargain entered upon; to indent may be taken 
here to mean “to enter into negotiations with.” The 
king means “shall 1 enter into negotiations for Morti¬ 
mer whom I fear, when he has lost his liberty and 
forfeited his rights by being captured ? Throughout 
the passage, Shakespeare uses the abstract for the 
concrete, that is to say he uses (ears instead of “those 
whom I fear.’ ’ 

89. barren mountains, Wales is a barren mountain¬ 
ous country. 

90. hold, think ; regard. 

91. one penny cost, the expenditure of one pehqy. 

92. revolted Alortimer, “Mortimer who has revol¬ 
ted. Henry lias convinced himself by his own n rm , 

men’s that Mortimer is a rebel, though there h n o' 
act or rebellion on his part to quote. 
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94 . never did fall of.chance of war, he never fell 

away from his allegiance to yon, except by i ' ,,> a < 1 - 
dental fortunes of war. 


95-7. to prove that true-valiantly he took. to 

prove that that is true, it is only necessary tor all his 
wounds to speak for him as with a. single tongue, 
those wounds like mouths, which he bravely 
endured...” There is a similar thought in Julius 
Caesar . Mark Antony addresses the Roman mob 
over Caesar's dead body, and says he will Show 
them sweet Caesar s wounds, poor poor dumb mouths, 
and bid them speak for him.” J. O. JIT, //, 229. 


98-101. When on the gentle Severn’s......Okiulower, 

when on the sedge-covered bank ot the gentle Severn 
he spent the greater part of an hour in exchanging 
hardy deeds with the great Olendower/' 


sedges are long coarse grasses which grow by 
the banks of streams. 

in single opposition, hand to hand. ** alone oppose 
to, and fighting at close quarters.” This sugg^s 
that. M ortimer actually met Gflendower bim^e. , an 
that they fought sword to sword. 

102-3. Three times .bank. *’ three times did they 

stop for breath, and, by mutual consent, to dm 1 !* the 
waters of the swift-flowing Severn.” Previous y 
Shakespeare had called the Severn a M S® n ® 
stream, but possibly by that he mean* dear, toi 


river has a swift current. 

104-7. Who then, affrighted., valiant combatants, “who 

was then frighiened at their bloody appearance, an 
ran away in terror among the trembling reeds, hva P 

his curled head under the projecting banks, stain 

with the blood of those valiant fighters. khak^ _ 
neare personifies the river as a person or a deity, teirr 
fled by the fight he sees on his own banks, crisp ha 
is that which is naturally curly, and here it is t 
rippling waves of the river which are said to t»e 
•curled head, stained with blood from the battle. 
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108-1.2. Never did base. with revolt, '* the man 

planning base and vile things never disguised his 
plans by receiving such deadly wounds. It was never 
possible for the noble Mortimer to receive so many 
wounds willingly ; do not let the slanderous report 
of rebellion be put upon him." 

113. belie, usually means to teh a He about any¬ 
thing, or to disprove a fact by showing it to he a lie. 
But here the sense is simply " You lie concerning 
him, Percy." 

116. alone, single-handed. 

durst as well, would as soon have dared. 

V20. With the speediest means, with all the speed 
you can, 

121-2. Or you shall hear.displease you. or you will 

hear from me in a way that you will not like. 

123. We license.your son, “we permit you to 

depart also with your son. 1 ' This is also a curt and 
unceremonious dismissal from court for the time 
being. The king is thoroughly enraged by Hotspur’s 
appeal on behalf of Mortimer, and so dismisses father 
and son with coldness and threats. 


126-8. I will after.of my head, *T will go after 

him at once and tell him so i must relieve the angry 
feelings of my heart by doing so, although it may be 
at the risk of my head.’' Percy means that he must 
have the satisfaction of giving back an angry reply 
to the king, even though he should be beheaded for 
doing so. 


2 b. drunk with choler ? are you intoxicated with 
rage ? In olden days, it was supposed to be an excess 
M bile or choler in a man's body which caused bad 

temper. We still speak of a short-tempered man 

being liverish. 

131. Zounds, Cp. Note I, II, 04. 

1 ol-2. and let my soul,.«. r .with him, and may mv soul 
be refused Hod's mercy if I do not ally mvsatf 
with him. * 
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333 . on his part, for his sake; on his behalf, 
all these veins, i. e. his own veins. 


134. dear, precious. 


135-7. But I will lift... Bolingforoke, Hotspur threatens 
that he will champion the claims of Mortimer to the 
throne, and raise him up as high as the present king, 
ungrateful Henry Bolingbroke, i. e. he will raise 
Mortimer to the throne itself. The Mortimer who 
fought against Glendower was not actually the heir to 
the "throne of England, according to history, but was 
the uncle of the real heir, a boy of nine years. But, 
for dramatic purposes, Shakespeare finds it better to 
make Mortimer the claimant and heir. 

in "rate and cankered, “ ungrateful and wicked. 
cankered is literally “corroded" and we have the more 
modern words cankerous” and “cantankerous.” 

139. struck up this heat up, raised this hot anger. 

140. forsooth, indeed. It is spoken in a tone of 

contempt, 

141. urged, supported; advocated. 

144. an eye of death, “a look like that of a dead 
m-m.” Percy means that the mention of Mortimers 
name struck such terror into the king that, his face 


looked like a corpse. 

145 - 6 . 1 cannot blame-next of blood, “I do not 

blame him for that, for was not Mortimer prociaimed 

as The next heir by the late king Richard It must 

Pa keot in. mind that Henry was not, the real heir to 
t b he Zone, and that King Richard, whose place ho 

i . i en proclaimed the young earl of Mai oh, the 

J fipbew of the present Mortimer, as the heir. Shakes¬ 
peare found.it dramatically more effective to make 

Mortimer the heir. tt 

M f ) Whose wrongs in us God pardon, and may uou 
t» n r don the wrongs which ho suffered from us.” It 
JvL v hen the late king Richard was away on a mili¬ 
tary expedition in Ireland that Henry managed to 
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secure sufficient following to seize the throne. The 
Percies, Northumberland and Hotspur, then helped 
Henry to take Richard 's place. 

151-2. From whence.murdered, “and from that 

place, being interrupted in bis mission, he returned 
to be first expelled from his throne, aud then murde¬ 
red .” See Introduction , The Historical Basis- of the 
Play. 

153-4. And for whose death.spoken of, “and 

because of his death we have become a scandal and 

are badly spoken of in all the wide discussions of the 
world.’’ 


155. soft, wait; stop a little. 

156. brother, used as short for “brother-in-law.” 

158. his cousin king, king Henry, his cousin. 

153, That wish'd.starve, who wished that he 

might starve on the barren mountains. 


. 160-66 . But shall it be that you ..hangman rather?' Shall 

it be the case that you, < • father, who helped to place 
the crown on the head of this man who now foigets 
us, and tor whose sake we are now submitting to the 
hateful reputation of having aided in murder—shall 
it be the case that you submit to a multitude of curses 
or being his agents or the low means by which he 
gained his base ends, used by him as the cord, the 
ladder leading to the gallows, or as his hangman ?” The 
Percies had been the allies of Henry when he displaced 
Richard on the throne, and finally had Richard 
murdered. Now Percy seems to deny this responsi- 
bility, though in Richard II he is represented as tak¬ 
ing Bohngbroke’s part against Richard. He now re¬ 
proaches his father with havingbeen used as alow 

ffiSSSJffiZte; *»* ■■ - or 


167-9. 0 pardon-subtle king, “pardon me for 

■descending to such a low topic when I show you the 

uX° + h ^ S : fc - Uati ,° n il1 «*ioh you are placed 
■under this cunning kiat*. y u 
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171, chronicles, records of history. 

173. Did gage .unjust behalf, ‘did both engage 

themselves in an unjust cause." Percy is now address¬ 
ing both his father and Worcester. 

17l>, canker, ‘Vile thing." canker usually applies- 
to a disease affecting a flower or plant. Some think 
that the word was once used as a name tor the common 
wild-rose. But I think this very unlikely, as the wild- 
rose has always been referred to by the English poets 
as a thing of sweetness and beauty, am 1 never as a 
base and ugly plant. 

179. shook off. cast off. 

179. By him.underwent, "by the man for whose 

sake you endured those shameful things.” 

180. yet time serves, yet there is sufficient time. 


181. banish'd, lost : departed. 

183-6. Revenge the jeering... . your deaths, 'avenge 
yourselves for the jeers and disdainful contempt o 
this proud king, who plans day and night to P&y ’ e 
debt of gratitude he owes you by giving you bo a 
bloody death." 

188. unclasp a secret book, “reveal a hidden secret. 
He does not mean an actual book, but uses t o wor 
metaphorically. |I 

189-90. And to your quick.dangerous, ‘and ro 

your discontented minds, quick to conceive ’ /, 

will unfold things which are intricate and dangerou.. 
The metaphor of book is continued in read. 

192-3. As to o'er walk.a spear, “as it would be 

to walk over a roaring torrent with onj y the^ a „ing 
support of a spear for the footsteps. T orren f 
may be that the man lays his spear across the torrent, 
and walks over it like a Imdge. T h 
unlikely, since a spear could not Possibly for 
bridge, but would be sure to break. Moreover if a 

stream were so narrow as to lie crossed by a spea' it 

would be easy to leap over it. I think the picture 
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the mind of Shakespeare is rather that of a man 
wading waist deep in a swift stream, in danger of 
being swept away, and with nothing to support his 
unsteady steps but the handle of his spear used as a 
walking stick, 

194. If fie fall .swim, if that man falls into 

the stream, then good-bye to him, whether he sink or 
swim.” This seems rather to bear out the theory of 
the spear used as a bridge. But if the wader is swept 
off his feet, he can equally well be said to “fall in." 

195-7. Send danger.grapple, "let danger c«me 

right across our path, as long as we can meet ir with 
honour. Then let danger and honour come to grips.” 
Hotspur uses the points of the compass to illustrate 
the thought that he does not mind the greatest 
danger facing him. so long as danger mid honour 
meet together. 

197-8, 0 the blood.hare. 0. it brings a greater 

thrill to the heart to face a noble antagonist, rather 
than a small one. 

199-200. Imagination.patience, the idea of some 

great achievement has made him quite uncontrolled 
and impatient. 

20M 8. By heaven.half-faced fellowship. ‘‘by 

heaven, it seems to me an easy thing to leap up to 
the moon in the search of glorious honour, or to dive 
down to the bottom of the sea where the sounding 
line could never reach the bottom, and regain honour 
just as if bringing up a drowned man by the hair. 
Then the man who had so saved Honour from obstur 
ity might wear all the glory which honour brings, 
with no rival to oppose him. But curse this miser¬ 
able sharing of honours! ’’ Percy is drunk with 
ambition here. The honour of his family, he says, 
has been lost as completely as a man drowned at the 
bottom of the sea. He contemplates some desperate 
deed to restore it, to put an end to the sharing of 
honour with the usurping king. 
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’a thorn line, a sounding-line; a cord with a leaden 
■weight at the end, used for fathoming or discovering 
the depth of the sea. 

corivai, rival ; competitor. 

209-11, He apprehends.for a while, he sees a 

whole world of imaginary things here, but he does 
not perceive the correct form of my words to which 
he should attend. Cousin, hear me for a while. 


212. I cry you mercy, 1 beg your pardon. 

215. No, if a Scot.this hand, "no, even if it were 

possible for him to secure salvation for his soul at the 
priee ot one of the Scottish prisoners, he shall not 
have one from me. I swear it by iny own hand.*’ lo 
swear 11 by my hand ” was a common oath used in 
conversation by Elizabethans. 


217. And tend.purposes, "and do not pay atten¬ 

tion to the purpose of my remarks.’ All this scene is 
intended to bring out the hot temper and fiery dis- 
position of Hotspur, who is placed in contrast with 
the humorous and trifling prince, making it appear 
as if Hotspur were the man of action and the pi nice 
the idler. Yet, in the long run, the prince turns out 
to be the stronger man of the tw*o. 

218. that’s flat, that is a fact ; that is certain. 

221. when lie lies asleep, when king Ifeur\ 

asleep. Hotspur says that he will shout the lenre 

name of Mortimer into Henry’s ear at the time w en 
it is likely to be most disagreeable to him. 

222. holla, shout. 

224. I’ll have a starling .speak, a bird very like 

the Indian myna, which can bo taught, to speak a tew 
simple words. Road which shall be tauflfht.*, 

226. To keep his anger still In motion, to prevent Ins 
anger fr«un cooling down. 

227. Hear, listen. 
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229-BO. All studies.Bolingbroke, I here solemnly 

•renounce all pursuits save that of irritating and teas¬ 
ing this king, Bolingbroke. 

230. sword and buckler, the phrase is used as an 
adjective, with the sense of “brawling’* or “rowdy.” 
The buckler was a small round shield, and this, along 
with a sword, formed the equipment of the common¬ 
est soldiers, who used to drink too much and tight 
m wine houses. A gentleman would never wear 
those common weapons, and the phrase here is an 
insinuation that the prince frequents the same com¬ 
pany and has the same habits as a common soldier. 

231. But that, but for the fact that. 

233. with a pot of ale, offe is the *ld English word 
for beer,” 

There is the same suggestion here regarding the 
minces low company and habits. Pots of ale are 
drunk by common fellows and in common drinking 
houses, where one would not usually expect to find a 
prince. So this constitutes a sneer at the prince. 

234. kinsman, relative. 


-235. better temper'd to attend, in a moo.) more 
suitable to hear me. 

236-8. Why, what a wasp-stung.thine own. “why 

h . a ! fcy T a l a man stun £ l) y a wasp, and like 
an impatient tool, breaking out into a mood of ill- 

tempor like a woman, and refusing to give oar to 

anybody s voice but your own.” 

I feef as ,ook you ”..Bolingbroke, well, you see, 

rods I feel L ^T S whl , pped and beaten with 

when I hear oi V net . t ! es . and s tung by ants 

bv nettles P ' ant \ and the sense here ?s “stung 

“ I ? ett ! ed ”. no,- 55 

fashioned name for annnt" an 
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politician, Hiakespes.re invariably uses this term 
if it meant some dishonest person : with him it ma\ 
almost be rendered as ‘intriguer’* or “schemer. 

242 -H. What do you call.Gloucestershire. 'what is 

the name of that place? Curse it; 1 cannot remem¬ 
ber the name, but it is in the county of Gloucester¬ 
shire.” 

244-ft, ’Twas where the madcap—. Bolitigbroke, 't 
was where the mad duke, his uncle, lived, his um e 
the Duke of York. There I first knelt down in sub¬ 
mission to this smiling king, Bolingbroke- lb 

will be explained by reference to history, khe oimer 
king, Richard, left to subdue a rising in Ire 
While he was away, his uncle the Duke ot ^ nr a ^, 
as Regent. It was while Richard was in J relan 
Henry Bolmgbroke landed in England at a n. 11 ® ca , 
Ravenspurgh. where he was met by Norfchumbei an 
and others, and proclaimed king in Richard s place. 

madcap, wild. Now the phrase is usually applied 
to a mischievous girl. 

kept, an old-fashioned use, meaning lived cr 
“resided ” 

247, ‘Sblood, another Elizabethan oath, being a 
contraction for “God’s blood. ’ 


*248. Ravenspurgh, See Note on Lines 244-G. 

249. Berkly Castle, the name of the castle n> 
Gloucestershire. 

251-2. Why. what a candy......proffer me ! .. all< >Ti r V 

an amount of sweet courtesy did the serv e , 0 r 
then show to me !' candy is a sweet mea ■ 

sugar, and this adjective should be read as qua y * 
courtesy rattier than deal. Henry is called •£*^ 

hound ' because it is rather a fnendly-dispositione ■ 
dog, crouching and fawning before strangers. 

253-4. Look, when his infant.cous*in\ with such 

remarks as “when my fortunes have been fully 
accomplished,” and “kind Harry Percy' and good 
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cousin”. Hotspur is recounting some nf the friendly 
speeches which Henry had made on his first arrival, 
when he required the help of the Hotspurs in seizing 
the crown of England. Shakespeare is thinking ot 
his own Rich \rd //, where he made Richard sav: 

“And ns my fortune ripens with thy Jo\<< 

If 'hall he still 11 1 j true lov< s iveuuipeiiso,' 

that is to say. as his own fortunes became more fully 
established, he would reward Percy for his help, 

‘255. cozeners, cheaters. There is a play on the 
word “cousin” here, from which word co:en is derived. 

257. Nay, if you ita\e . leisure, ’’now. if you have not 
done, just start again. We will await your leisure.’’ 
Worcester’s words are a humorous and sarcastic re¬ 
proof to Hotspur for too much talking. 

i faith, indeed. 

260. Deliver them ...straight, “release them at once 
without asking any ransom. * Worcester is planning 
to release the Scots, and so gain them as allies in the 
rebellion he is planning to raise asainst Henry. 

261-2. And make the Douglas ...Scotland, “and rely 
on the son of Douglas as your only means of raising 
forces in Scotland ”. The son of Douglas was 
Murdoch, called “Mordake” in /, L 71. 

262. Divers, various: sundry. 

265. Your son... employed, while your son P in 
Scotland on this employment. 

.266, secretly into the bosom creep, shall stealthily 
gam the confidence of. * 

268. prelate, priest; officer of the church. 

well-beloved, whom we love well. 

268. The Archbishop, the Archbishop of York, 

whom the plotters wish to enlist as an ally in their 
rising. 

4 270-76. True; who bears hard.shall bring it on 

.xes. He has endured with difficulty the death of. 
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Ids brother. 1 iord Scroop, at Bristol. I am not making 
a conjecture about- this as what I think may be the 
cas^ but I speak of what I actually know is planned, 
plotted, and arranged. He only waits to meet with 
a suitable opportunity which will lead to action. 
Lord Scroop, Earl of Wiltshire, had been a servant of 
Richard II. Afterwards Bolingbroke had him exe¬ 
cuted at Bristol. But Shakespeare makes him the 
brother of the Archbishop of York, either in error or 
from dramatic motives. He was actually only a 
• distant relative of the Archbishop. 

277. I smell it.do well, I perceive it myself! I 

swear by my life it will work well! 

278. Before the ^aine.let st slip. the hunter 

usually takes the hounds with him restrained by a 
leash or thong of leather. He releases them, i, e. lets 
them slip’ as soon as the game is seen. Northumber¬ 
land compares the hot-headed Hotspur to a man who 
lets the hounds go too soon, slipping them before t e 

.. game is seen, 

279 cannot choose but be. must necessarily be. 

280. power, forces; armies. 

282. aim’d, planned; conceived. 

288. And ’tis no little.speed, and it is no trifling 

reason which urges us to act speedily. 

284. To save our heads - ...head, there is a play on 
the meaning of the word head : it is used in the first 
place in its actual sense, i. e. to save themselves from 
having their heads cut off by king Henry. But to 
“raise a head” is also an idiom for “to raise an army 
or “to start an armed movement,” and that is the 
sense in t he latter part of the line. It is a favourite 
device of Elizabethan wit to play on different mean¬ 
ings of a word in this way. 

285-90. For, bear ourselves...looks of love, tor no matter 
ho w justly vve may conduct ourselves, the king wilL 
-always feel himself in our debt, and imagine that we 
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feel dissatisfied until he has paid his debt to us tho¬ 
roughly. See how he has already begun, by re¬ 
fraining from ever giving us looks of love.” 

home, frequently used by Shakespeare in the sense 
of “completely’’ or “to the utmost.” 

293. Than I.your course, than I shall indicate to 

you by means of letters. 

294. suddenly, soon; unexpectedly. 

295. steal, steal away; go stealthily. 

296. powers, armies, 

298-9. To bear our fortunes .uncertainty, to take 

the control of our own fortunes into our own strong 

hands, for we now seem to have an uncertain hold 
on them. 

300. thrive, succeed: prosper. 

301-2. 0, let the hours.our sport, “0, may the 

time be short until the day when battles, blows, and 
groans of men show the result of our enterprise ,f 
In earlier English, field meant at first “a battlefield,” 
and. was often used to denote “battle.” 


Act II. 

Scene I. 

, , this scene, we come back to the comic side of 

the play, in which Falstatf and his brother ■ 1 I,or* 
move. It will be found full of cheap wit and contem- 
porary slang, suoh as would be enjoyed by the 
groundlings in Shakespeare’s own davs. This i< tTi« 

Shakespeare's plays 

where there is much in the nature of wit and humour 
winch is not of permanent value, but was written 
purely tor the amusement of his own times. Our 
tastes in jest have changed since then, and so muoh 
of the stuff here is of no value to the modern prod.,- 
cer ot stage-plays, though it is of general litcarV 
interest to the reader, as all old things must always 
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be Here the preparation is madej for tho 1 ‘obbery 
which we have already seen planned, and the inten¬ 
ded victims of Poins are seen commencing their 

journey* 

Stage Direction, An inn yard, the compound or en¬ 
closed space behind an inn. 

Heigh-ho! an expression denoting weariness or 
boredom. 

an it be not...... hanged, I’ll be hanged if it is’nt tour 

o’clock. 

1-3 Charles’ wain_packed, Charles’ wain i. e die 

waggon of Charles” is the name given sometimes to 
dvit group of stars more commonly known as the 
Plough- The first carrier has evidently trained 
himself to tell the time by the position of the stars. 
From the fact that he sees this constellation in a 
certain position over a chimney of the inn, he decides 
that the time must be about 4 a. m. But soon 
afterwards in line 27 he thinks it is only two o clock. 
Shakespeare's uneducated common characters are 
never very consistent in their opinions. 

narked loaded up with the goods they were 
t iking. Carriers took the place of the Present 
railway trains, and carried the parcels and letters of 
the Elizabethans all over the country. u 

4 . anon, literally “ in one.” The sense is IU 
come in a single moment,” or coming. 

5 . prithee, pray thee. 

R ., at Cut’s saddle .the joint. Cut is the name ol a 

Wse it seems that the saddle is one stuffed with 
wool and this wool has become hardened or stuffe 
■irv+n one part of the saddle, leaving the point of the 
!ldf- empty The ostler is to beat the saddle to 

We some flocks (strands) of wool into the joint 

I mnt of the saddle) because the poor jade (tired 
Iwe) L pained in the shoulders beyond all estima- 
horsej P j >0 seen that Shakespeare shows 

an extraordinary knowledge of the slang terms use.l 
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by ostlers and stable boys. Of course it is said about 
him that, when he first came to London, he made a 
living for some time by holding horses outside the 
theatre. 

Peas and beans.Osier died, “ the peas and beans 

here are as mouldy as a dog, and that is the reason 
why poor horses get worms in the stomach. The 
work of this place has been all upset since Robin 
the ostler died.’' This is the speech of an uneducated 
man, so the reader must not expect logical meaning, 
nor ask why a dog should be selected as the type 
of dampness. It was often the custom to call 
men by the first part of their names, prefixed to 
the profession, as here “Robin Osier." Gradually 
many names of professions in England became pro¬ 
per names, as Smith : Wright; Carpenter: Cooper etc. 

II. ioyed, enjoyed life; was happy. 

13. in all London road, on the whole of the London, 
road, i, e. the main road leading to London. 

14. stung like a tench, the tench is a type of fish 
There seems no reason why it should be selected as* 
a simile for being stung, though all fishes are some¬ 
times affected by little water-lice or parasites which 
fasten on to their skins. 


lo-18. Like a tench.come away. “Stung like a 

tench only! I swear by the Mass that no Christian 
king could have been more bitten than I have been 
since the first crowing of the cock. What, ostler' 
Lome along, confound you.! Come along!” 


19-20. gammon of bacon, the name applied to the 

hind quarter of a pig when it has been cured for 
bacon. 


19. razes, we do not know exactly 
was, it may liavc l>6©n a box. 


what a raze 


-0. Charing Cross, a district in 
London. 

2 U pannier, the basket in which 
taking some turkeys lo market. 


the 


the 


centre of 
carrier is 
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22. A plague on thee ! curse you ! 

23-5. An t were not_very villain, “ it would be as 

meritorious a deed to break your head as it is to drink; 
or I swear I am an absolute villain. ’ pate is a slang 
word for ' head" and to give a man a blow on the 
bead was described as “breaking his pate/’ 

25. Co’ine and be hanged.in thee, come, confound 

you, have you no decency ? 

26. What’s o’ clock, what time is it ? 

27. two o' clock, the carrier bad first thought it 
was four. He is either foolish, or else suspects the 
entry of a stranger at this unusual hour, and pur¬ 
posely gives him this misleading answer. 

28. gelding, a pony which has been gelded or 
unsexed. 

30-1. soft, wait a little ; hold on. 

I know a trick worth two of that, this is still a colloqu¬ 
ialism for “ I have more sense than to do that,’ ° r I 
know better than to do such a thing.” 

33 4. Ay when?.hanged first, "yes, when do you 

think l shall lend it to you i ‘Leud my lantern. 
said he! By Mary, I shall see you hanged before I 
will do so.’’ The 2d Carrier also suspects the stranger 
who comes to them in this way. Agents of robbers 
were known to be in the habit of coming to inns to 
find out the movements of travellers. 

35. Sirrah, sir; Mr. 

37. Time enough . candle, the Carrier purposely 

giv es an ambiguous answer, whicli does not convey 
any definite meaning. It could only mean that they 
-will arrive in London in the evening ot ti e next, day 

after darkness has fallen. 

38. Mugs, evidently the name of the first Carrier. 

39. the gentlemen, the travellers, who, it turns 
out, are to be robbed by Falstaff and his friends. 
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39-40. they will along.charge, they will travel 

in the company of each other for safety, for they 
have property of great value. 

41. chamberlain, the head waiter of an inn. 

■J 2 ; ha,ld . Pick-Purse, Ready, as the thief 

said. I his is probably a proverbial expression 
without much meaning. But Gadshill gives It 

a meaning by saying that a pick-pocket and cham- 
beilam work with similar methods. 

• ^ Q That ll even as fa - ir ^.P ,ot how, “that is 

just the same thing as saying Ready, as the chamber- 

ain said, for the only difference between you and a 

pick-purse is the difference between the man who 

gives the orders and the man who carries out the 

*° f r £* r ) the ? lots which are to be carried 

out. Gadshill may be referring to the rumour that 
some tunes the chamberlains were in league with 
robbers, to whom they gave information. Or he mav 
mean that the chamberlain gives the instructions for 
tho , ©xorbitant.charges which are made in the travell- 
ers bills. The ensuing conversation shows that the 
former meaning is intended. 

! l , ho . Ids current.yesternight, what I told 

you last night is still the case. 

48. franklin, a small gentleman-farmer. 

48. wild, weald. The Weald of Kent is a level 
district of country in that country. ' a 1 

Eng?and raarkS ’ C0U1S w1l,c * 1 were formerly used in 

51. auditor, a man employed in auditing accounts 

Probably the man in question is an officer en» Moved 
as a treasurer. ^piuyea 

i 1 

one t licit hsth >»i«,, God knn it . % 

S^'£ 0f hi ™ oSTkA 

,brcakfasfdish' d b “' ,er ' seramWed a favourite 


J 
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£4. St Nichalas’ clerks, St Nicholas was supposed 
to be the patron saint of robbers, and the phrase “St 
Nichol as’ clerks” was a colloquialism for ‘’high 
way robbers- ’ 

55 . 1 II give thee this neck, ’ you can have my neck.” 

This is said merely to enable the chamberlain to 
make the retort “You may keep your neck for the 


hangman/' 

56-7. for 1 know thou worshippest . falsehood may, 

“for I know that you are a clerk of St Nicholas, as 
true a robber as a talse man may be. The sense 
here is the same as in line 54. To worship bt 
Nicholas’* is to be a highway robber. 

59-60. if 1 hang.starvelling, if I die, then some 

pair of gallows will receive a rich load, tor o 
Falstaff will be hanged along with me, and you 
know that ho is no thin starved fellow. 

62. Trojans, a slang term for “highway robbers. 

63- 4. the which for sport sake.some grace, wno 

for the sake of sport are willing to grace the prores- 

sion of robbery for a time. 

64 - 5 . tint would, if nutters should...make all whole, 
‘‘who would see everything put all right tor th . 
of their own reputation, if there should be an tnn« ■ J 
into the matter.” Though (jadshtll speaks pi 
singular, it is of the Prince only that he is thinking 

to mere footpads.” A footpad was a man^who 
travelled the country on foot, committing 
He was not such a gentlemanly robber as the p 
esque highwayman on horseback. 

long staff sixpenny-strikers, thieves of ’ l ? ke a 
tvpe. armed with long staffs, who would sti ke „ 
man down for the sake of sixpence Again o. 
means a poor and petty class ol thieves. 

67 . none of these.malt-worms, , none ot 

common mad fellows with big moustaches an 
purple faces of drunkards.” malt is the substance 
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. used in making ale, so malt-icorms is a cant or slang 
term tor drunkards.” purple refers to the colour 
ot the complexion of a habitual drunkard. 

08-7J. but with nobility..sooner than pray, “but I 

am associated with men of noble rank and tranquil 

natures, municipal officers and great ones, men such 

as can hold a secret. They are men who will give 
a blow rather than words, but even less inclined to 
drink than to speak, though they are still less 
inclined to pray. Grad shill means to indicate that 

is allies in the ad venture, are wild fellows of noble 
rank, who defend on deeds rather than words and 

scruples ' ^ the Scheme by poking or by religious 

71-4. and yet, guilds, I lie.make her their boots 

ana \et, I swear by God s wounds, I am not speak- 

o trilt fV,‘ ?°u til ? S i e men pray con tinuallv to the 
State, 01 rather I should say not “pray to the State" 

and makA y it U +>. 0 ^ ?'' they ^ np and down on it 

make it then booty. boots is used here as if it 

were the same as "booty” i. e. "loot.” ThlsTs so as 

to puzzle the chamberlain, and make him returns 

answer m which he takes boots in the literal sense. 

water from wetting the feet in foul weather ?” * 

7r. justice hath liquored her, “her justice has been 
softened and corrupted.” The phrase “to liquor a 
pair of boots meant to soak them in oil so as to 
make them pliable, and also capable of resisting 
water. The justice ot England has been treated in 

some such, manner, so that punishment will not he 
able to touch the robbers. not be 

a garrison in a castle,'-ab^oluteTy sate K *'co7k 
■-a*cock.” 15 “ fUl1 0f COnfiden - and assays 

we have the receipt.invisible, there was an i 

superstition that the seeds of the fern, carried in a 
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pocket, had the power of making a man invisible tc 
evervbo* lv ftrouiid bim* Go.< 1 11 i 1 < Iuiuiho> l\ 

that' they possess this power. "receipt’' here is 
"formula’* or "secret. 

80. beholden to the night, indebted to the darkness 
of night. 

83. purchase, venture; booty. 

84. Nay. rather let me.false man, Gadskill pro" 

raised to give the chamberlain a share of the stolen 
money, as surely as he was an honest man. tiie 
chamberlain, knowing Gadslull s true character, says 
it would be better for him to promise it as surely a*> he 

is a dishonest man. 

86. homo, the Latin word for "man’*. 

88. muddy knave, "dirty scoundrel." 

Scene II. 

’“"This is one of the well-known humorous scenes of 
Shakespeare. The humour comes entirely tl< ?. f 
character of Falstaff. with his bragging 
courage, continually proved to have no real substance 

or merit, but continually reassume . jj-ffa 

scene as would appeal very much to the groundln g 
among Shakespeare s audiences, toi that section^ 
the theatre-going public loved action, clowning, ft 
sts, etc., more than the serious scenes. , 

1. I have removed Falstaff's horse. Poins _had 
this so that, when the robbers ‘rUac 

ed by the prince and his friends, fat old Falstan_ 

have no horse and would have to run a 3 
°thei>. ...gummed velvet, guni was often applied 

to velvet, in order to stiffen it. But a 

this gummed velvet would soon wear a tho 

i. e. "fret". Here there l s fi th «. d °" 'f s tXs Vn a state 
word fret, for it also signifies, that .Falstatt 

of worry and irritation. 
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3. close, quietly. 

* r-> i**‘ ( !? t ; kidn , eyed ’ a Phrase denoting contempt for 
rj al stafi s at body in general. 

what a brawling.keep, what a din you.are mak¬ 

ing. 

8-9. go seek him, “go and seek for him.” The 

pn 2, ce P 1 ®tends that he is alone, in order to make Fal- 
stair speak more freely. 

ft ! t v 1 am accursed......company, It is a ours© on me 

that I have to rob in the company of that rascal Poms. 

12-13. If (travel.break my wind, “if I travel but 

tour feet further as measured by the foot-rule I shall 

‘s e s?mkaownL^’’ 'T 

is still known as the square” by school children 

cent death. ‘° 3 dea,h - that 1 sha11 have a de- 

ln-6. I have forsworn.twenty years, I have sworn 

twenty *£%£?*** '* m * t eV6ry h<mr of the last 
18. else, otherwise. 

'thango oVanothar foot 

who ever ate with his teeth” ^ thorou « h vi *lain 
23-4. Eight yards.afoot with me v, a i c 

rfooffoTt" " bad aS a 0f 

29. fat guts, fat stomach. 

30. list, listen, 

fat and "nwieldylUt he is . s ® 

■down on the ground if wmi i i at ’ ■ 0nl y lay 
means to raise him ttp’afrain ° UW reqmre mecha nical 
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being down, when I am down, 

33-5. ’Sblood, I'll not bear.colt me thus, “by God s 

blood, Ill not carry my own weight so far on own 
feet again for all the money in your father’s treasury. 
What the devil do you mean, to cheat me thus?* lo 
colt was a slang expression in the days or bhakes 
peare, meaning to cheat. 

36. uncolted, the prince takes up the phrase, an 
plays upon the double meaning again, co a s 
meant “a young horse" so by ttncoUed, pli “ n 
means “deprived of your horse. This pla> P 
words was dear to the Elizabethans. 

40. Out, ye rogue . osier, again a feeble play on 

words. By “help me to my torse *>lstatt baa 
meant “help me to recover my horse. , „ 

prince takes it to mean “ help me to mount my hor 
as if Falstaff were asking him for the service 
the osier lends in mounting. 

41. Go hang thyself.garters, garters in Eliza¬ 

bethan times were long strips of cloth, wou ° ;+-H c ism 
ways round the legs. It was a common wiUicis^ 

to tell a man to go and hang himseV ^ 

garters. Falstaff improves upon it by say in,, t ^ 
the heir-apparent to the crown may hang him 

his royal garters. e \ do 

42-5. Audi have not ballads...... I hate it, t0 

not have songs composed about y0 . u . a cup of 

vile tunes, may I be poisoned by dnnkms. P far 

wine! To trouble me like this when a jest ^ jt 

advanced and actually in operation too. 1 

46. Stand, the usual prreetinp of a robboi 

victim ’ , ... he js not able to sit 

47, against my will, because ne 

on his horse. mcP j bv 

. 48. setter, this is a certain kind of dog. used by 

sportsmen, Gad shill is their setter because ^ aS 
been finding the merchants for them to rob, .1 
the dog finds game for his master to shoot. 
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BO. Case ye, dress yourselves; encase yourselves 
with your masks, 

52. kings exchequer, the money was being taken 
to the royal treasury. 

53. to the king s tavern, Falstaff says thatjthe money, 
which they will steal, will be spent in inns. Perhaps 
he alludes to some particular tavern which the prince 
patronised as a rule, or to some one which was named 
after the king. Every inn in England has a name; 
there are several known as "The King’s Head. ’ 

54. to make us all, to establish ns all in riches/ 1 
Hut balstaff gives the sentence a different ending by 
saying to have us all hanged for stealing it.” 

o(>. front, confront; meet face to face. 

58. encounter, attack. 

then they light on us, then they will meet us. 

in Zounds, etc, By God's Wounds! They aro 

enough in number to rob us, rather than be rc bhod 
by us. 

■ Sl ;, Jo , h " inslead of “Falstatf" tho 

prince calls him by the name of “fat belly.'' Th<* 

word paunch is applied to a prominent stomach. 

- j. ndeed 1 am not. ..coward, Hal, John ol Gaunt 

also means “lean” or "thin ” so X re is hereX 
usual double meaning: (1) Although I am not 
your grandfather John of Gaunt, vet T X not 
quite a coward. (2) Although I am no, a gaunt man. 

65. Sirrah Jack, familiar form of “Sir John ** 

V-aK SSiiS b,SX”b= 

E s , k a , „7a;' k i.“ M -- •'»* wr 

Bernain"*ddem d by ; Sla " d C ' 0SC ’ here ' U6ai ' a ‘ hand. 


72-3. Now. 


my Piasters.his business, now my 
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friends, may happiness be every mans lot, I say. Let 
each of us get on with his work. 

75-6. ease our legs, relieve their legs, which would 
be stiff from sitting on horseback lor a long time. 

p- 80. caterpillars, used as an insulting term, probab- 
' lysbecause the caterpillar is an insignificant crawling 
thing. 

bacon-fed, bacon was supposed to be the usual 
food of country peasants, and so bacon-fed ^vas use 
of‘them as a term of contempt by the upper classes. 

80. they hate us youth, the vain old man imagines 
himself to be one of a band of spirited youths, attack¬ 
ing grave old men. 

81 fleece, rob. The term comes from the opera¬ 
tion of shearing a sheep, i. e. removing its woolly 
fleece. Similarly the travellers are t o be stripped or 

their possessions. 

62. undone, ruined. 

we and ours for ever, both ourselves and our rela- 
tives or all time. 

83 gorbellied knaves, fat-bellied scoundrels. 

81. chuffs, misers ; mean fellows. 


I would your store were here, Falstaff says that they 
are not ruined, because the* have stores ot money 
etc at their homes. He wishes that tho^e stores wei 

present for him to rob. . 

84. bacons, low fellows ; rustics. See Note, Line 


86. grand-jurers, there was formerly a rule• , 

only a man who owned property and ©states co^ 
serve as a member of a grand jury, but the ordinary 
citizen was eligible as a member of th .® comma r y* 
Falstaff sneers at these men for being, ** ( j ^ ‘ r0 * rs ’ 
qualified by their possessions to serve a> grand-ji 

86. we’ll jure you, the double moaning . (0 
give you jury ; (2) we 11 injure you. 
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87. true, honest. 

88 - c <> u, d thou and I rob, if you and I could rob. 

89. argument, topic of conversation. 

91. stand close, keep in ; hide yourself. 

92. then to horse before day, then let us mount our 
horses again before daylight comes. 

96, arrant, utter ; complete. 

93-4. And the prince.stirring, “if the prince and 

I'oins are not two utter cowards, then there’s no 

justice t 0 4 be found.” “stirring” signifies “moving 
about or in existence. 


96. Your money ! Deliver over your money ! 

98. Got with much ease, we got it quite easily. 

99. possess'd with, full of ; filled with. 

101. Each takes his fellow for an officer, each of Ihem 

mistakes his own companion (in the dark) for a police 
•officer. 


10o. And lards the lean.along, to lard a chicken 

svas to sprinkle a little grease it as it was being 

cooked, as a chicken is lean meat. Similarly Falstaft 

he ffu fat bo i ly up °nthe dry earth as 

he nalks. Talstafi has evidently lost his horse again. 

the w .un 1,01 t 0f . p '! y him ' ^ were not for 

fLlfel for hiL“ 63 mS laUf?h S ° mU0h ' 1 W0 " I(1 


Scene III. 

We see in this scene, which is back to the main and 
serious part of the play, that the plot of the Percies is 
now being proceeded with. It is meeting with sun- 
poit, but there are also some failures to join them 
The scene is mainly given over to delineation the 
character of Hotspur, who is shown as impulsive and 

above* every' dug ^ #' aoh '7 emen,s and honour 
aoo>e everything Ilns is a good scene to illustrate. 

i:he manner in which Shakespeare transformed the 
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drv details of Holinshed, for there is no basis for the 
scene at all in the old historian except the bare men¬ 
tion of the fact that certain lords refused to join the 
Percies. Shakespeare makes it appear more vnid, 
credible, and dramatic, by virtue of his human charac¬ 
terisation and life-like dialogue. Ihe wife of Hots 
pur, too. though lightly drawn, is given real and con 

vincing personality. 

1-3. But for mine own..bear your house, bu , as 

far as I am concerned, my lord, I should hat 1 “ 

great pleasure in joining your ^nterprise a 

the love I bear your family ■ Hots P . ■ f or 

letter to himself from some lord, 

not joining the proposed rising against Boling 

5 he toves his own barn.our house, in the « 

place, the word House had been used meaning family 

It is a common custom m England i^ family> 
to speak ot our house - h i ft Rut Hotspur 

past and present, taken , a> ' D f an actual build- 

changes back to the literal m remain in sight 

ing, and says that the Ion P re travel to the cas* 

of his own humble barn, rather than travel to tn 

tie of the Percies to join the rebellion, 

8 9, out of this nettle EngUn^^Sha- 

a stinging plant and iswell k fl Safety, to be 

kespearo imagines a beautitui no ho wishe g to 

concealed or covered by the ne t ■ . 3 tung by 

possess the flower must risk having his hand 
the nettle: similarly he who wishes to jom ,. isk 

gain success in a rebe lion against the. k n_ The 

some danger before they finally ™ of flowers 
custom of speaking in allegorical terms or (Sq(i 

birds, etc., arose from the Euphuism t g 

1 Introduction, Euphuism.) 

11. Uncertain, unreliable. 

unsorted, unsuitable. t nr oe 

12. counterpoise, opposing weight; adverse torce- 

14, hind, a female deer, always a ver > timi 


SCEXE in.J 


N0TI3B 


2G7 


waK j-o hero used as a symbol of timidity and cowar¬ 
dice. 

14-5. What a lack-brain is this, what a brainless fel¬ 
low this lord is? 


18. frosty-spirited, eold-natured. It will be noti¬ 
ced that Hotspurs own nature is so fiery and impetu- 
ous that he at once thinks ot everyone else as cold and 
timid if they do not fall in with his plans. This 
unseen lord is used here as invisible toil to Hotspur’s 
wild character. 


19. my lord of \ork, the Archbishop. See Note 
L III. $67-8. 


20-1. Zounds, and I were ..lady's fan, “by Gods 
wounds it T were beside this rascal now, I would 
knock his brains out with his wife’s fan.” Hotspur 
inters that the lord must be a very softheaded fool, 
and not possessing* much brains, if they can be kno¬ 
cked out by such a delicate weapon as a lady’s fan 


I not 


24-5 have I not .....to meet me? and have 
received all their letters promising: to meet me? 

26. set forward already, already on the wav; already 
in action. 


c^’i P a £ an * infidel, these words were used genera 11*' 

lSii*i« akeS T? a f e S .*0. signify an unbeliever ii 
religion. Hotspur in his impatience thinks that hii 

plans should be as clear as the Gospel to this pruden 

loid, and calls him an infidel for not instantly beliov- 

ins as implicitly as Hotspur himself does. This 

«SC b :“ 8S 0Ut Very Hotspur’s impatience 


, J 7 sincerity.proceedings, in the spirit oi 

talhl\ at ;l a< ; h ’ al ' y d " eto his tear a ” d cowardice 
he will go to the lung and expose all onr doings. 

••n V 0 - C “ u , ld divide ->'self. honourable an action 

come to U Hn dlVld l^ ySe i f ''i to two P arts and let them 

™ ltb aa ,ch other for trying to influence 
i cn coward by our honourable undertaking.” Skin 
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milk is milk from which the cream has been taken 
away, that is, a weak and worthless liquid. Here it is 
used to symbolise a weak and worthless man. 

33. these two hours, the next two hours. 

35-6. For what offence.Harry’s bed, for what 

otfence have 1 for the last fortnight been banished 
from my husband ! s company? 

38. stomach, appetite; desire tor lood. 

39. bend, turn. 

40. start, to give a sudden nervous movement, 

41. Why"hast thou lost.cheeks? why have your 

cheeks become pale, without their rosy colour? 

42-3. Andgivenmy treasures.melancholy, and, instead 

of the treasures of love and the things I nave a 
to expect from you, you have given yourself over o 
dim-eyed meditation and a cursed mood <>t melanc o y* 


45. iion wars, hard wars. 

46. Speak terms.steed, and speak words as it your 

were controlling your bounding horse. 

17. Cry "Couragef' to the field, you have orie<l out 
words of encouragement, as it to yon army. 

48-50. Of sallies.culverin, this is a list of t^mgs 

associated with war tare in earlier days. s . * 

sudden attacks, retires , retreats made by f 
palisadoes , barricades or strong walls round a tortmea 
place, frontiers , defensive walls of earth pa ^ ^ 
much the same as the last two; a parapet a3 

the soil dug out of a trench and piled up in *io ^ 

an additional protection, basilisk , a long , canu °. ’ nt 
named after the basilisk which was a fabulous serpent 
“in classical mythology, culoerm, a small cannon. 

52. And all the currents..fight, and all the even 

of an impetuous fight. 

54. bestirred, troubled; agitated 

65. beads, drops. Notice the sinfular verb ham 
.stood although head? is a plural subject. This is caus 





notes 


scene nr.] 



ed by the fact that the word nearest the verb, namely 
sireorf, is singular, and attracts it into singular form, 
ihis custom is fairly common in Shakespeare. 

55. Like bubbles.stream. like bubbles on the 

surface of a stream which has been recently disturbed. 

57. motions, emotions; moods. 

58-9. Such as we see......sudden best, such as wo 

see when men hold their breath when carrying out. 
some action in a great and sudden emergency. 

59, portents, significant signs; omens. 

61. else he loves me not, or it will show that he 
does not love me. 


cially used‘rWles. °‘ dei ' f ° rm ° f «P- 

bo. even now, just now. 

1°*?' -, a Hffht brown h orse, crop-ear, a horse 
which had its ears cropped or shortened, as was 

formerly done to horses m the barbarous olden days 

I ** ^ 

i* *? !““n”.;b k, Thi' m T" “■ r d 

sS iSP st 

. you, listen. 

oaseb that small savage animal has 
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not so much ill-temper as that which impels Hotspur. 

78-9. dath stir about his title, “is taking steps about 
his claim to the crown.” In addition to meaning 
“name of rank,” title also has the sense of “claim.” 

89. line his enterprise, “support his efforts.” line 
is literally to supply the inner substance or strength, 
just as one has a lining to a garment. 

81. Hotspur finishes her sentence for her in a fri¬ 
volous manner. He does not wish to discuss such a 
secret matter with her, and so tries to turn it into 


jest. 

82. para quito, babbler '; idle talker. The para¬ 
keet is the ordinary green parrot, which can bo taugn 
to speak a few words, _ 

answer me . question, give me a ‘direct answer to 

■this question. 

R4 I’ll break thy little finsrer, she is speaking hat 
■eriouslv and half playfully. On the stage she ,s 
*Wn as playfully catching hold of Hotspur s hand 
•.nd threatening that she is able to inflict some shg 
fnhuv on such a fiery soldier .even though uts m 
ibe weakest part of him. But the words are spoken 
in affection and jest. 

85. And if, the And is superfluous. 

87 I love thee not Hotspur does not really ^ e ® Ln 
thi< but says it in order to make her ceas; her ques¬ 
tions which are becoming awkward. 

89. mammets, puppets ; such dolls as women. 

tn tilt with lips, to tilt was the pursuit of knights 
in the middle ages, when they met on horseback^w^ 
lances, dashing at each other with fnU tot c. . „ 

ii v the word has come to mean to ertcou * 
Hotspur means, “ This is not the time to encounter 

womens’ lips in love, but to encounter aimed opp 

’.nents. r _, ■ 

90. cracked crowns, “broken heads.' Thor 
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perhaps also a hint that the king may have his royal 
crown cracked, that is, his power broken . 


-•I- And pass them current, to pass money as current 
is to receive it as genuine and pass it on to other peo¬ 
ple. Similarly bleeding noses and wounded heads are 
to be given, as well as taken. 

9l. God i me.horse, God bless me, bring my 

horse! 

* 


97. wilt thou see, would you like to see. 

99. h?rk you, hear me; listen, 

101. nor reason whereabout, nor argue about it: nor 
•discuss the subject. 

102. Whither 1 must I must, when 1 have to go to 

a place, then I must go there: when 1 am compelled to 
-go, 1 must go. 


104-9. 1 know you wise.gentle Kate, “1 know you 

are wise, but yet with no more wisdom than is necess¬ 
ary in wives, You are as reliable as a woman can 
oe, and you can keep a secret as well as any woman. 
1 can trust you to the extent of knowing that you will 
not reveal a secret which you do not know, and that is 
Tf n e ,f, 1 r eat r pf t ext . ent t0 . wlj ich I will trust you, my good 
. e * /j^ r ® 15 a vein ot dry humour here, not found 
in any ot bhakespeare’s contemporaries. He satirises 
tne little weaknesses, of women in a manner which is 
inimitable tor his own times. 

+rt . 1U ♦ i 0W h so - far? Slie is P uzzled and hardly likes 
to accept his decision. a 


li t. must of force, 
polled. 


9 must, since I am so com*— 


Scene IV. 

We return back to the comic world of Falstaff and 
his associates. Here the prince is seen as havimr 
completely fallen into the company of drunkards and 
menials, knowing their language and orackino- jokes 
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with them. We see the final stage of the robbery 
committed at Gadshill and the joke played upon Fal- 
staff*. It leads to as glorious a piece of foolery and 
comic dialogue as is to be found in any literature. 
Gradually the character of Falstaff is beginning to 
grow more and more important in the play. He over¬ 
shadows both the prince and lotspur, although they 
are more serious characters, and comes himself to be 
the central figure. Here we see his great buoyancy 
and powers ol recovery. Although he is exposed, re¬ 
vealed as a hopeless liar and a great coward, he makes 
an instantaneous recovery and attacks his opponents. 
Strange to say his character gains instead o! suffering, 
and the result is to make him more the centre of 

interest. 

1. that fat room, the word fat is often used by 
Shakespeare to signify “stuffy” r- e. full of hot air. 
It describes a room in which a number ot men may 
have been smoking with all the windows closed. 

lend me thy hand, help me. 

4- 5. With three or four-hogsheads. with three or 

four blockheads (servants) among three or four score 
barrels.” The prince has been consorting with me 
servants, and has visited the underground cellars* 
where the great barrels of beer, commonly known as 
“ hogsheads " are kept. Now he uses the worn 
“ loggerheads i. e ’* wooden-heads,^ for the sake ot 

the play upon words. 

5- 6. I have sounded .humility, I have niixe 

with the lowest types of humanity.’* The base s i fr 
is that which makes the deepest and lowest note on 
violin; the prince uses it for a metaphor that ne ■ 
been trying the lowest side of life, ?. e. mixing w 
common servants and waiters. 

6. I am sworn brother.drawers, there was an o< 

custom in the middle ages of two knights swe ^ 1 . 
everlasting brotherhood. The prince humor _• 
says that he has taken this vow with three drawers, 
i, e. waiters whose work it w r as to draw the beei 1 
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the barrels. A leash usually applied to dogs; it was a 
term to describe three greyhounds held on a single 
cord. So we may take it as meaning “ three 
drawers.” 

7. by their Christian names, among Europeans, to 
call a man by bis Christian name is a sign of intimacy 
and friendship. The first part of a man’s name is his 
Christian name, the second part is known as his 
surname. In the name “John Smith,*' “ John * is 

the ( Christian name. 

« 

8. They take it already, .salvation, they are 

swearing already by all their liopes of salvation. 

10. the king of courtesy, a very courteous man. 

10. and tell me flatly... .. Jack, “ and tell me plainly 
that I am not a conceited fellow like EalstallV’ a 
proud Jack probably was the same as a proud jack¬ 
anapes or monkey, used colloquially to denote a vain or 
conceited man. Here it is used in a double sense, 
sir.ce “ Jack,” is also FalstafT’s Christian name. 

11 Corinthian, “ good sportsman/* This phrase 
was applied to themselves by gay young men in 
England at cne time. It possibly arose from the fact 
that ancient Corinth was renowned for its games and 
sports. 

11. a lad of mettle, a man of spirit. 

13. command, have the services of; have at my 
disposal. 

13. Eastcheap, a business centre of London. 

14. dyeing scarlet, drinking deeply is so called, 
because it gives a red colour to a man’s face. 

when you breathe in your watering, “when you stop 
to take breath in the middle of your drink.’’ Beer 
was then drunk out ot great pot, and only a hard 

drinker could drink up a whole pot without pausing 
for breath. 

* % 

lo. they cry hem. hem usually signifies a cough; 
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here it is more likely used as an exclamation of 
disapproval. 

16, bid you play it off, tell you to drink it up. 

16. 1 am so good a proficient, I have become so 
skilled and proficient. 

17. that I can drink with any tinker.,..,.life, tinkers 
were wandering gipsies whose chief trade was repair¬ 
ing pots and pans. They were noted for heavy drink¬ 
ing and for speaking a strange corrupted dialect of 
their own. The prince has learned to drink like a 
tinker and to speak tinker's slang. 

19. action, “adventure.” The word usually applies 
to a battle, and the prince uses it here with humorous 

irony. 

20- 22. to sweeten which name...under skinker, **and, 
(since the name Ned is not a sweet one) I give you 
this pennyworth of sugar which was placed in my 
hand even now by an under-drawer.” Waiters usual¬ 
ly carried small parcels of sugar, possibly sold at a 
penny each, with which the customers would sweeten 
their sack. Such a small parcel has been given to 
the prince by a humble waiter, an uneducated man 
who could speak no more than the phrases connected 
with his daily work, 

23-5. Eight shillings.Half-moon, remarks which 

the under-waiter would make in the course ot serving 
his customers, anon means 4 presently! ’ or coming 
sir!’ 4 bastard was the name of a sweet wine; the 
Half-moon sounds like the name of a tavern, but is 
more likely to be the name of a particular room 
within the Boars Head Tavern where they are. lo 
score is to mark down on credit, so the sense seems 
to be that some customer in the room called the 
Half-moon has had a pint of wine on credit, and it 
is to be marked down to his score (account.) 

26. drive away, pass ; spend. 

26-31. do thou stand .Anon, the prince plans the 

following practical joke on the under-drawer ; Poms 
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is to go into a side-room, while the prince questions 
^the small under-drawer as to why he had given him 
the sugar. Poins is to keep out calling “Francis, ‘ the 
name of the drawer, so that instead of answering the 
prince s questions, he will be continually calling out 
“Coming sir !” They are planning to confuse the 
poor fellow by making him attend to two tilings at 
once. 

31, show thee a precedent, give you an example. 
The prince is about to show Poins how to call 
“Francis,” but Poins does it himself, so well that the 
prince says it is perfect. 

35-6. Look down...Pomgarnet, Ralph, Francis answers 
the call. At the same time he gives up a previous 
summons which had come from a lower room called 
the Pomgarnet, where more customers are, and asks 
a drawer called Ralph to attend to this. 

39. how long -to serve, an under-drawer would 

have to complete a certain period of apprenticeship 
before being promoted, 

43. by'r lady, by our lady ; by the virgin Mary. 

a long lease.pewter, “a long time to spend in 

carrying pewter pots.” The beer was served in pots 
made of a metal called pewter ; the drawer would 
carry five or six at once to his customers, so produc¬ 
ing a clinking noise as he came. The work of carry¬ 
ing the beer to the customers would be done by the 
under-drawer. 

44*6. darest thou be..... run from it, "dare you bo 
so brave as to run away like a coward from your 
articles ot agreement, and show it a clean pair of 
heels/’ indenture was the written contract which the 
drawer had signed. To “show a clean pair of heels’* 
is to take to flight, 

47. sworn upon all the books, an oath is usually taken 
by swearing upon the sacred book, the Bible. The 
drawer says he would swear not only on the Bible 
but on all the Books in England. 
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could find it in my heart, could easily find the incli¬ 
nation to do so. 

5*2. Michaelmas, a certain festival in England, 
Literally “the holiday of Saint Michael.” 

55. for the sugar, as regards the sugar. 

62. Anon, Francis ? The prince takes the answer 
which Francis had given to the repeated summonses 
of Poins. and says ‘just now, Francis? No. but to¬ 
morrow or Thursday etc.,” so completing his joke 
about giving the drawer a thousand pounds. 

06-8. Wilt thou rob.Spanish-pouch, the prince is 

about to ask the drawer whether he will rob bis own 
master, the owner of the tavern, and describes the 
man by a string of compound adjectives. 

leather Jerkin, chrysfal-butUn. wearing a leather 
jacket with glass buttons on it. 

not pated, knot-headed: wooden-headed. The 
words literally mean this, but rather refer to the fact 
that the inn-keeper had close-cropped hair. The 
same fashion led later, during the civil war, to the 
contemptuous expression of “round-heads/' 

67. puke-stocking, "wearing puce-coloured stock¬ 
ings.” puce is a shade of bluish red. 

caddis-garter, wearing garters of caddis, a woollen 
fabric. 

smooth-tongue, polite-spoken; oily-tongued. 

Spanish-pouch. wearing a pouch of Spanish leather 
by his side. 

70. Why then, your brown bastard.to so much, the 

prince further adds to the boy’s confusion by leaving 
the subject of robbing the innkeeper, and gives a 
string of meaningless and nonsensical remarks, which 
have no sense and no relation to each other. It is 
done deliberately and in order to watch the puzzled 
face of the drawer. 

your brown bastard.drink, "brown wine is the 

test drink of all.” The possessive pronoun your was- 
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11 sense to denote something’ general and 

soiled Joublet ' i acbet - S »^H. become dirty; become 

meaning-'" Barbary . so " ,uch - absolutely without 

Vintner, wine-merchant; proprietor. 

<5. Away, you rogue.them call, the prince having 

ssts saansaae sssas 3 

*&m'ZS£Z$S£& rs.Tkta “ 

jest 8 /' Sl,a " WC he nlerry? slla)1 we now enjoy the 


• y?‘Jt ,"-'. erry as Cf >ctets. the cricket, a small ohirp- 
"f„ ,nsect llbe & grasshopper, is supposed to be conti- 

keeps y up merr5 be ° ause of the -dless ehirpbg it 


- 8o ; 7 - . wfiat canning match.the issue, “ what eunn 

ing plan have you arranged as a result of this iest 

tZtnLt of 6 h?^ r p ? ° 0me ’ .‘ e11 , me " ha ‘ M 

® s U 1 ! t? Poms evidently thinks that the 

?nnkee™r S a Bu I t g th» me SCh l m t pos , sibI y to ™b the 
a ies^ o P f ihe SSkfeT® ” ****’' tharl 


c n" "i OW of al1 humours.midnight “ I am 

now full of all whims which have proved themselv^ 

to be whims ever from the days of old father id 1m 

this m S idnX fc - y °r hfUl aff6 ’ nam< ? ly ***** o’clock 
tin. midnight. humours was used in Shakespeare's 

man CoThe%U? 0U ^ ? r tomperamen??n a 

man. Op. the title of Johnsons Every Man in hL<t 
Humour, gondman was a familiar form of addre« 
used to any i nfenor. The prince contrasts the phrase 
old days with pupil ag e, that is to say the present time 
in which we live is the youth of the world, and not hs 
a*»e. pupil age meant the period before the age 


G'RUS Cqi 
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of twenty one, during which a young man remained 
a pupil under his guardians. Tennyson takes the 
opposite view: he says that we speak wrongly of the 
Greeks and Romans as the ancients. The world is 
much older now, therefore we who live in the present 
are the true ancients. 

91. What’s o’clock, what time is it? 

93-0, That ever this fellow. reckoning, to think 

that this fellow should possess fewer words than a 
parrot might say, and yet he is born a human being I 
His energies are spent solely in runn ng <m•' d 
down stairs, and his greatest eloquence is to reckon 

the amount of an account. 

96- 7. 1 am not yet. .mind, the prince takes up 

again the topic he had been discussing in line 88, 
when he said that he was of all humours. Ho com¬ 
pares himself with Percy who is of only a single 
humour, the desire for lighting. 

97- 102. he that kills me.a trifle, “he who kills- 

about six or seven dozen of Scotsmen daily before 
breakfast, washes his hands afterwards, and says to 
his wife, “I am ashamed of this idle life. X want 
work ” “0 mv dear Harry. ' she will reply, how 

many have you killed today?” “Give my brown horse 
a meal of bran and water,' he replies, and an hom at- 
terwards he answers her question, About fourteen, 

a mere trifle.” The sarcasm of the prince is intended 
to depict Hotspur as a mere savage who has no other 
thought in his mind save killing men m battle, and 
feeding his horse. So we get a stronger impression ot 
this aspect of Hotspur’s character. 

102. I’ll play Percy, act the part of Percy. 

that damned brawn, that confounded fat fellow. i. e 
FalstafF. brawn applies to a mass of flesh or muscle. 

104. Dame, Lady. 

Rivo. the meaning of this is unknown, and w< do 
not know why a drunkard should call it. 
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105. call in ribs.tallow, cal! in Fal staff, that mass 

of bones and fat. 

107. a plague of, a curse upon. 

marry and amen. It is customary to say amen in con¬ 
clusion to a prayer; Falstaff closes his prayer asking 
for curses and vengeance upon cowards by invoking 
the Virgin Mary, and saying ‘’amen!” 

IC8-10. Ere I lead— .foot them too, "rather than 
lead this life ot robbery for a long time. I ll make a 
living by manufacturing stockings and repairing 
them, and will replace the feet as well. 

nether stocks, were worn with the Elizabethan 
" i_ * i were great stockings which reached right 
up the thigh. To foot them was to replace old worn 
out feet by new ones. 

Ill; extant, in existence. 

112. Titan kiss.bulter. “the sun melt a dish of 

butter.” Titan was one of the old names for the sun- 
■god in classical mythology, 

pitiful-hearted Tifan..... of the sun’s, this passage is not 
clear, since it was the butter and not Titan that melted. 
It has been amended by substituting the word buffer 
ioi J itan , so as to give sense, i. e, “the compassionate 
blitter, whose heart has been melted by tile pitiful 
tale of the sun. It is better not to insist on any exact 
meaning, for there can only be conjecture. 

114. behold that compound, “now you may see that 
very substance.'' The prince means that the fat 
ralstau. who has become hot and perspiring with his 

wait outside, is just like a mass of butter that has 
been melted by the sun. 

115. lime In this sack, lime was often mixed with 
wine by dishonest inn-keepers. It served the pur¬ 
pose ot making the wine keep longer, though it was 
not pleasant to the taste. 

118-20. Go thy ways, old Jack.shotten herring, “go 

on with your life, old Falstaff No matter when you 
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may die, manhood will then become an unknown 
quality in the world, or I swear I am not a man but 
only a worthless herring;. ’ Falstaff is speaking to 
himself, and indirectly reproaching the prince and 
Poins for having, as he thinks, failed to support him 
when he was robbed. He holds up himself as an 
example of the manhood which they have proved to 
lack. A herring, that well known fish, lays its eggs 
in autumn, and is not lit to eat for some time after¬ 
wards. It is then called a “shotten herring.’ i. e. 
because it has shot or discharged its eggs. 

120-24. There lives not.or any thing, there are 

no more than three brave men in England who have 
escaped the hangman’s rope, and one of them is old 
fat Falstaff. God help our times ! It is a bad world, 
1 repeat. I wish I were a weaver, so that I could 
relieve my feelings by singing psalms or something 
of the sort” A number of weavers had come from 
Flanders to England, to escape the persecution of the 
Catholic Spaniards, '’hey were noted for their piety, 
and their habit o psalm singing and religious exer¬ 
cises. 

125 wool-sack, he compares Falstaff s fat body 
to a sack filled with wool. 

126. If I do not beat.face more. Falstaff is still 

throwing scorn on the cowardice which lie thinks has 
been shown by the Prince and the others. He says, 
“Why, could drive you from your kingdom with a 
wooden dagger, and drive all your cowardly subjects 
before you like a flock of wild geese? It this is not 
so, T shall never wear a beard again.’’ lath is a thin 
piece of wood, such as is used to make imitation 
swords and daggers on the stage. 

130. round, fat; bulging. 

133. paunch, stomach ; belly. 

and ye call, if you call. 

136. I could run, if I could run. 

137. You are straight.shoulders, you are of an 
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manly Carriag ®’ * e - Gf a type* suitable 

137-8. you care not who sees.friends, “yet you 

do not hesitate to show- your back to an enemy (to 

n 1 1 s t ^ 111 • . way to support your 

-of'the word del" ” * P ' ay °" the double «“«&** 

faefi m'ft /J'' niet . hen !* **: face me. “ 1 prefer those who 

inTshoTthe“k,) (! ' * ‘° fnends Wh ° *» a "<* 

if thui s not't he°first winefl hZT dmnklotiy ”*** 
of /hat. *"’* °" e f#r tbat ' “ is a " the same - in spite 
148. ta’eu, taken ; stolen. 

153. at haif-sword, this meant “ fight ine with 

closely on Fapaff thatle could^otTs^ hfsTwo^d at 

1 ;) 4. ’ scaped, escaped. 

155. doublet, jacket, 

.ri&wssffi fs&gtSznt&t* 

ried^on theVeff a 1 S ^' eld W ^‘ ob tbe swordsman ear- 

opponent ‘" t0 reoeive th « thrusts of Ids 

Safi&e d « a h ; d 

A handsaw was a small saw used by hand 

draws'a^T^hi/i/fth/ " Here Fa.staif 

which we may imL ^ , b -° k< ? \ dge of bis sw °rd, 
stone. Thephra”e f."' e ; hlm to have ™bbed on a 

the Cross : “ Behold the s 9 ymbo7of Christ’ ?PPli<Sd *° 
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dealt, f'ou gilt ; dealt forth blows, all icouhl no# 
do, all was of no avail. 

160. darkness, hell; wickedness. 

162. some dozen, about a dozen. The merchants 
who were robbed are meant here. 

167. an Ebrew Jew, all Jews are technically Heb¬ 
rews; this may be regarded as giving emphasis, i. e.. 
“a true Jew.” 


168. sharing, dividing the loot. 

170. and then came in the other, and then another 
fresh party came in to help them. 

173. bunch of radish, the radish is a small vege¬ 
table root grown in Europe. 

175. then am I no two-legged creature, then I am 
not a two-legged man. 

177-9, Nay, that's past praying for......buckram suits, 

“no, it's no use praying for that. I have P^ced 
two of them. Two of them I am sure I have killed, 
two villains in buckram clothing.’’ 

paid, settled their account: requited them b> 
killing. 

buckram, a stiff linen cloth, which was much used 
foi* disguises as it concealed the form of the wearer. 

180-2. Thou knowest.drive at me. ''you know 

my usual position of sword-lighting; thu* s 
and I held the point of my sword like this. 


186. all a-front, all from in front. 

mainly, strongly; with all their might and main. 

187. I made no more .target thus. 

fuss about it, but received the pointstof their 
swords in my shield like this.’ The targe , c y er 
was a small round shield, previously called a buck 

in line 156 ot this scene. t( .... 

192. by these hilts. “I swear by this sword. '<» 
nowadays means the handle of a sword 01 si * 
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handle of the Elizabethan sword was shaped exactly 
1 i ke a cross, and hence soldiers swore upon the handle- 
of their swords as upon the cross. The word then 
was used in the plural, as each projecting 1 side of 
the cross guard was looked on as a hilt. 

195. and mark thee, and am attending to you. 

199-200. Their points being broken., hose, there is the-' 
usual play on words here. Falstaffsays, “When the 
points of their swords were broken... ** But points 
had another meaning, for it referred to t ie strings 

v 11 - ^ i 1 1 Elizabethan hose in position fust as 

the modern trousers are supported by braces. 

.Poms takes up tin 1 wnul as if it had the latter mean¬ 
ing, whereas it was used by Falstaff in the former 
sense. 


201-3. Began to give......eleven I paid, “ they began: 

to give way before me. but I followed them closelv 
pressed on them with foot and hand, and quickly as 

thought 1 killed seven out of the eleven.” followed me 
close is another example of the old use of the reflexive 
pronoun with the verb. Op. “he that kills me six 
oi seven Scots at a breakfast.’’ Lines f)7-X. The 
sense is got by omitting me in either case. 

20b as tlie devil would have it. as it happened 

evidently arranged by the devil. 

misbegotten, wicked ; villainous. 

, 20 ‘- kmw* in Kendal green, green was a favourite 
colour with woodmen, and also with outlaws in the 
old ! ia \ s ' because it harmonised with the green leaves 
of the forest and so allowed them to remain unseen 
Kendal was a centre where the dyeing of cloth in 

Eobif WaS done - and w». Lincoln 

passed^in Lincoln*green RlWayS deSOribed ** 
let drive at, attacked. 

210-13. These lies are like.greasy tallow catch 

hose lies are like the man who invent? them, big as 
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a mountain, plain, and perceptible. Why, you muddy- * 
headed fat fellow, you wooden-headed fool, you 
vulgar greasy barrel of tallow. 

216-7. how, couldst thou know.Kendal green ? how 

were you able to know that these men were dressed 
in Kendal green ? 

221-25. What, upon compulsion.compulsion, 1, Fal- 

staff sees the error into which he has fallen, and 
quickly takes up this attitude of offended indepen¬ 
dence in order that he may have time to think out an 
explanation. He says, " What, give you an explana¬ 
tion under compulsion ! By God’s wounds, if I were 
being lashed with a strap or tortured upon all the 
racks in the world, r would not allow myself to be 
forced to tell you. Give you an explanation under 
compulsion ! If I possessed as many explanations as 
there are blackberries, I would not give a single one 
to any man because I was compelled.” 

strappado, an old Spanish form of torture. 
Sometimes it was associated with beating with 
a strap while suspended in the air by a 
rope. By other writers it is described as hanging 
a man up by a rope tied under his arms, and letting 
him fall several feet with a jerk. 

racks, old fashioned instruments of torture by 
which a man’s limbs were stretched out to make him 

confess. 

blackberries, a common English fruit. 

22b. this sin, the sin of encouraging Falstaff to 
tell lies. 

sanguine coward, this full-blooded coward. (Latin. 
sanauis, blood. 1 A coward is traditionally supposed 
to be a pale, thin, bloodless man, but Falstaff is the 
reverse ol this. 

bed-presser ...horse-back breaker, because Falstaff 
presses beds down flat with his weight, and breaks 
the back of the horses ho rides upon. 

229. ’Sblood, contraction for "By God’s blood !' 
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is a^^hin^ starved^persoii •' a ^arvelin„ 

prince’s abuse by^eompa ring llfm ^ *4 

metaphors for PalstaW fataS 8 “ AA rf/h?® 6 * ™ any 
delicate unsubstantial bein<* so an slf.V 'any. a 
supposed to be somethin"very thin -,,, i, km .- may bo 
A neat is a cow : (Old Fnolli 1,1,1 and unsubstantial. 

the tongue of a c Wffi ^ ° attle ' ) and often 
It would then present a thi^ ° r Preserved for food. 

as compared with ^its natural condition* 6 " appea ^ e ' 

dried so as to be ^kepT h'i'u 16 often similarly 

being used as food, and "St, a T™, tim * »»**£ 
ance. ’ presents a shrunken appear- 

find the words^desc'rib'e^he^thiL”' 3 ^ 1 couId 
you. n things which resemble 

tailors 1/ard f would°co”ntain shorTme hleSS t ^ in «’ s - A 
supposed to cheat his customersni,Tnf Sn i re, i? lnce l,e is 
IS a worthless thing if the sword hnl c ot ^' A sheath 
case is useless without the bow £° n ©. and a hoir - 

. standing-tuck, literally “unnVkf i „ 

right sword is unworthy sfnee » swor< | An up- • 
pointed at ones enemy. SWOrd ^onld be 

T' ,0 '* a?ain - th<?n ^rt speaking again 
Z67 - saw you four 

you attack four men, bind them «7,d ?7 the fot,r of 

of their wealth. m ' and take possession 

‘•139. pm you down. give rebuff • H«f . 

•240. out-faced vo„ " ’ defe »t you. 

from your booty . pnZe ’ ^S^ened you away 

your fat bod°v away d nbnbfv' and yon carried 

ever I have seen any young b?,“l X * 0aredas “* 
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245, hack, damage the edge; notch. 

246 starting hole, ‘‘way of escape. The metaphor 
is taken from the rabbit. This animal lives under 
the ffround, but there are several entrances and exits 
-to his home If one road is blocked by an enemy, 
it promptly starts out of another hole and escapes. 
•The priSoe says that Falstaff is found out m h.s lies, 
and^has no such way of escape. 

250. he that made ye, your own father. 

253. Hercules, the classical <4od of Strength. 

253-4. but beware instinct......true prince, the 

f e T ed Tten 

KbK? a»,». *«r.;5Sir Sfszsji 

ffitne Shakespeare’s is a thl 

Euphuism. Shakespeare vras at^ne though 

influence of the Euphms y it> There was an 

here and in Hamlet he n‘icm WO uld never 

old-fashioned superstition that a lion would 

SffiS?' Th*s l^ OU too“i S an imitation^ 

antithesis, that is. *°Responding Jrith each other 
parts of equal weight, corresponding 

in the order of noun, verb, etc. , d like 

■>o6. 1 for a valiant lion, I, becaus 

& valiant lion. 

258. clap to, close. , »i j. e ep 

259 watch to-night and pray to morrow, w pious 

awake to-night (i. e. in revelling) and be P 
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Falstaff is misquoting a verse from t)iw 


to-morrow.” 

Bible. 

aiameq’tW ^ t,1 ! es ***" ,to y°u» * call you by all tho 
Barnes that one gives to good friends. 

previous preparation. spot ’ wlthot *t 

26 ^* argument, theme; subject. 

-do. and, if. 

She Kessed^i a „ ! C -? ntraotion fo >' “ B yMary!” “By 

Plays upon the* cfifferetit''m n »°n** win ’. t * le Prince 
hostess had said to him that a nohlo 3 worc * s - The 
for him. Now in addkion L >bl . em , an Was waiting 
noble was also used as a noun r ?J ls,u . a * seuse : the word 

walueof six shilling a ndeh!^ g v f om of the 

royal meant a eoin in “lue abou?^^?.,^ 6 word 

he prmoe asks the landlady tn L . ^tilings. So 

<noble-man) enough to rais.* y him ? y u hls nobl eman 

-^u«s.sa5.i3&5yr*“ « * 

grave old man out of his Ld aT SightT y U ^ 

-away. S6n<l hWI packlnjr ’ send him off; send him 

280. by’r lady, by our Lady; by the Vir„;„ ->r 
284. faith, indeed. ' ‘ Mar y* 

288. [he would wear truths nut n p r i j 

*" «"*■> &SA.'SS M U “ 
«•« aw? SWOrtSftr M « °< <u 

sharp grass causes blood to fll 'f prance of a 
done by Falstaff and his friend* " free j y ‘ This was 
-ro.ght be bloodstained in oi lor'tn ° rt er that they 
of fighting. oraer t0 support their tala 


*292, beslubber, snrinl-l<i. 

’ 5 P un We; smear over. 
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293-4 I did that l did not.before, I did what I 

have not done for the last seven years. 

295 . devices, schemes: tricks. 

297 and wert taken with the manner, ’‘and were 
caught in the very act” with the manner was a legal 

term in those days. 

297 - 8 . and ever since... ...extempore, and e\er 

since that you have been able-to, summon up a 
blush at a moment’s notice. (Latin, ex, out ot. 
time ) extempore is something which is done on the 
spur of the moment, without previous preparation. 

298 . fire. Bardolph’s nose, which is fiery red w ith 

drinking. ^ ** 

299. instinct, sarcastically used here lor • reason. 

am.2 meteors..exhalations, the words are used 

in test by Bardolph, as a sign that he has no trxie 
l, to the prince’s pressing questions, and must 

the subieot. metors are heavenly bodies hying 

through the a- ; s e u f al ? t '°”: thoughfthatBardolph 
refers *o the ^ *** ^ ‘ UmeS 

of wine arising from ms Dream. 

304 . portend, mean. 

oor- hnt ii V ers and cold purses, that Falstait and his 

srs 'SSstx- a? ww» 

money. , , n aP 

un( . rhnlt > r rivhtly taken, choler means bile or 

aS.Sa e ‘As£~ a&rffisaS 

t'& K sXst ra. »«<»■* 

about the halter. , 

307 . if rightly taken. . Haller, the pnnoe use* tn 
words if rightly taken in the sense of * 
arrested.*’ halier is the rope with which the nan* 

man executes his victims. 
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308. lean, bare-bone, used in irony, since Falstaff 
is the reverse of lean and his bones are well covered 
with flesh. 

309. bombast, noise; pompous conversation. It 
also is the name of cotton used lor stuffing pillows. 

310. How long.own knee, the prince suggests 

that Falstaff s fat stomach has hidden his own knee 
from him for years. 

311. I was not an eagle’s.waist, I measured no 

more round the waist than could have been encircled 
by an eagle’s claw. 

t! i C0U,d have crept . rin £- “1 was so thin 

that 1 could have passed through the ring which an 

alderman wears on his thumb.” An alderman is a 

municipal omcer, usually depicted in story as a genial 
and fat man. 

313. a plague of, curses upon. Falstaff ascribes his 
fatness to sighing and grief, which he says have filled 
his body up hke a balloon. We know that sighino* 
and grief have the reverse effect and make a man 

more HkflwTo w? eot that drink *»ff and feasting arc 
more likely tc lie the causes. 

316. you must to the court. Shakespeare leaves us 

to understand the verb go. * 

317. he of Wales, Owen Glendower. 

318. that gave Amamon the hKiinaHn ** i 

thrashing to Mammon '• Mammon is on e o 

mentioned bv Milton in Pnmj;** r° n / °* j -? devds 

SKSS?? - A =. *&!£& 

-*s* a awufcsa, Kw-fflj 
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swear on the cross-piece of a Welsh sword.” This is 
an allusion to the rumour that Glendower had practi¬ 
sed magic and was helped by the devil. The Welsh 
sword had a hook at the point, and was called a 
hook,” See also note on line 192 of this scene. 

323. sprightly, gay; lively. 

Scot of Scots, that Scotsman above all Scotsmen. 

324, up a hill perpendicular, "up the perpendicular 
lace of a hill/ Falstatf* is relating Dougl as’s reputation 
tor daring horsemanship and skill with the pistol. 
This is an anachronism, as pistols were not in use 
then. 

328. You have hit it, ‘ yes, that is the man; you 
have hit upon the right man/’ But the prince takes 
the word hit, and jeers at the story of Douglas’s 
markmanship, saying 'Well, he never hit the sparrow, 
as reported/' 

330. mettle, courage. 

332-3. Why, what a rascal . for running, the prince 

refers to Falstaff's words in lines 324-5. 

334-5. O' horseback. foot, I meant on horseback, 

you fool! When he is fighting on foot, he will not 
retreat one foot, 

336. Yes Jack, upon instinct, a reference to Falstatf s 
own cowardice, and his excuse of instinct. 

337. I grant.instinct, Falstatf' admits that 

Douglas would take to flight if impelled by the sana© 

' instinct'’ which made himself do so, 

338. Mordake, see /, I, 71, Note. 

339. blue-caps, the Scots at that time wore flat 
blue caps, and so this name was applied to them. 

Worcester is stolen avay to-night, Worcester has 
stolen away to-night to join the rebellion. 

340. You may buy land.mackerel, people were 

becoming frightened at the coming invasion, nnc 
selling their land cheaply, mackerel is a well-known 
English fish which does not keep fresh long. \\ hen 
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the fish begins to give a bai smell, the merchant will 

aetw/nf H q w Uy -^ any P , ric ® at a11 ' in order 
get nd ol it betore it is completely bad. 

34 L. afeard, frightened. 

enemies.‘"h** S “ C " enen ' ies aW '"' any other three such 

whit, scrap; particle. 

347. horribly chid, severely scolded. 

350. Do thou stand .my life, You take the narf 

Joi. my state, my chair of state; my throne. 
oo4. is taken for, is represented by ; is shown h v 

1 efffof wnn°i' »j°»t-aftobl; a stool formed by three 

legs of wood and a small round seat. 

havW a ba !l Cf °T' the - e is the P ,a y on words, c » 

head. e Falstaff^he“d e “sve 8 ; y b a a“d! ,y **“ t0P ° f the 

divine grace is no* completely Uck1ng\ * I^shaU 
now move you by my words. R you * 1 sha11 

360. in passion, with emotion or feeling. 

. s/sysafa 

‘byses, King of Persin '* Ti *„ *• * lte . ot 

w -i. “* 

was “I givVyou mVlfno^ “ 01 ® c01 ? T m 1 on expression 
The prince knads on 1 “? anln * } kneel to you.” 
his father 0ne kuee as he would before 

he lf'the"°king ,, Fslstaff now imagines 

asid^ that he may speak priva ^ h Yhe '$*»* 

a well' known "linrouoTe?" f"‘" Vai, V this « Probably 
of King Cambyses? frora that same oid P'uy 
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366 0 , the father.countenance. t\ by C-fod the 

Father, what a serious countenance he maintains . 

377-8. For God’s sake.of her eyes, probably 

another quotation from this old play. If it had been 
recently performed, it would be familiar to Shakes¬ 
peare’s audiences. 

tristful, sorrowful. (Lat. tristis, sad,) 

flood-gates, gates in a lake, which may' be raised 
to allow excess of water to drain off. 

371. good pint pot, a pint-pot was the vessel in 
which wine or ale was served. So the prince jesingly 
applies it as a name to the landlord. 

tickle brain, the quality of wine is that it tickles 
or stimulates the brain. So the prince gives the 
humorous name of tickle-brain to the host, since he 
is the seller of the wine. 


372. marvel, wonder. 

373 . how thou art accompanied, what kind ct com¬ 
pany you keep. 

373-90. for though the camomile. know not his name. 

all this passage is a deliberate parody of Euphuism, 
the fantastic style of writing and speaking that was 
popularised by John Lyly, the author of \Euphues. 
The Anatomy of' Wit This style was distinguished 
by use of quaint similes drawn from old and inaccur¬ 
ate superstitions regarding natural objects, tor 
example the belief that the plant called camomile 
grows better the more it is trampled upon. Also 

there-is a strong uss of antithesis and balance, tha 
is the sentence is divided into two parts correspond¬ 
ing to each other in structure, with noun correspond¬ 
ing to noun and verb to verb. etc. Shakespeare 
ridicules this affected style, though in his e. 
play's he had himself come under its influence. 

376-8. but chiefly a villainous trick ........ warrant me, 

but mv chief proof that you are my son is a vd lain mis 
expression of your eyes and a foolish habit of lettiuff 
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your lower lip hang down, which is ©videnco of my 
fatherhood. 

380. so pointed at, made an object of scorn bv 
others. 

- a thief ; an unworthy fellow. The sense 

1S khall a noble object like the sun descend to un- 
woithy acts ? One cannot think of asking such a 
question.’ micker is slang. 

3S4 'n , is k,I0W " t0 .defile, Falstaff takes 

the well-known proverb, “One cannot touch pitch 
without being defiled.” and states it in a solemn man¬ 
ner as if it were a very profound saying 

pitch, is the black substance known as tar. 
has-been *drinki'r *** R ma iner ^ke fhat of ft man who 

391. and it like you majesty ? please, your Majesty. 

“r° r ^M ’ cor P u,ent ’ both mean pretty much the 

■ ’same as fat, 

394. some fifty, about fifty. 

by V lady, by our Lady ; by the Blessed Virgin. 

inclining to three score, almost sixty years old. 

<HsposHio n h#U,<l ^ ' eWdly £iven ' shonW be ° f " ^se 

398. peremptorily, strongly ; decisively 

" ,h 

«ffe n C a tio h n , «trma„ne 1 WiCke,i r °* Ue ” Spoken in a S6rai - 

40-2. Do thou stand for me, yon now pretend to be 

fromhis throne™ 6 IT 8 ®,* feinff is to ex P el him 

nation whr sP ea^in?^ a k^\^ 

sneaks in YYiAni ^ ^ the speech. Now he 

being displaced Seri0X1Sne?S &S ^ were a real king 


me. 
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406. for a rabbit-sucker.hare, ‘ as if I were a 

young rabbit or a hare hanging in a poulterer s shop." 
A rabbit-sucker is a sucking rabbit, i.e. a very young 
rabbit. A poulterer is a merchant who sells poultry 
rabbits, and hares. They are usually shown in his 
shop after being killed, and are hung head downwards 
by fastening the hind legs together and hanging them 
from a hook. 


407. set, seated ; on the throne. 

412. ’Sblood, By God’s blood. 

nay, I'll tickle. i faith, "no, I'll amuse you by my 

performance of the part of a young prince, indeed." 
Falstaff speaks the words “aside 1 * or directly to the 
prince, and not in his assumed part of the prince. 
The exact sense is somewhat doubtful. 

415. from grace, from decent behaviour. 

416. likeness, form. 


417. a tun of man. a fun is a great barrel or mea¬ 
sure of wine ; in reference to Falstaff s bulky form, 
the prince describes him as “a barrel of a man.’ 

-U8. trunk of humours, “that collection of evil 
habits M 


417. bolting-hutch of beastliness, a bolting-hutch 
was a great box or chest into which Hour was sifted, 
the fine flour being allowed to enter while the coarser 
parts were kept out. Just as a bolting-hutch is full 
of flour, Falstaff is said to be full of beastliness. 

419. swollen parcel of dropsies, dropsy is a disease 
which causes liquid to gather in the body, sc swell¬ 
ing it out. Falstaff is called a great mass of dropsy.^ 

420. bombard, here seems to mean barrel, 
though bombard was actually the name of a type ot 

cannon. t| . 

stuffed cloak-bag of, “cloak-bag stuffed with.* A 
cloak-bag was a bag in which a traveller carried Ins 


clothing. 

421. roasted Manningtree ox.belly, there was an 

old custom in England of roasting a whole ox in 
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public on preat occasions, and serving it forth to 

in ,!f ri ? r of the ox w as filled 
roaslin. te wh, ® h would als ° be cooked by the 

i' W Manningtreo in Essex and ’people 
came fiom all over the country to share in the feast 

_i j , r ’ r . evere nd vice, the character of Vice in the 

deii^fThl V’| a r. W r aS ! us “ all .y a buffoon, and a great 

him knocked 6 about°bv h the good V ? T™ 8 ® fr0 [“ seeinff 

cat e^VHs ft gr e aVhaL a ° hftra ° ter - a " d be- 

viof’’ y Falsla'ff ^Th’ the s f “ e J 11 '"? as "reverend 
Iniquity. th Siay-haired personification of 

yeaff , ‘ Van ' ,yyeafs - tbat vain 

425. capon, roasted chicken, 
craft, villainy. 

, 428. take me with von ta-vnloi.'. *_ 

m*. ■ ’ x P iain to me your meau- 

whom means jour grace? who {« if *u . 
means? no 1S “ that your *race 

your ut° d r P9Ct l ° 
sack with sugar a in^r‘! U a f»MlJ he fi, WlCked ' if t0 dri »k 

•n.b.„„ » bo a- M. 

440. damned, destined for Hell, 
quality, then t pharaoh , s°Tean be fat is a hatef td 

lovabfe animals”. It is told in^h 6 T?i U i St *? avo been 
raoh. kin* of Egypt had ad Bl1 ^ , that 

number of starved cattle * in whlch he sa ^ a 

interpreted them t meaning i1 Ph Wa ? sent for - a *d 

famine. meamn* the comm* of years of 
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446-7. banish plump Jack...world, if you banisli fat 
■Tack, then you may as well banish all the world. 

450. most monstrous watch, a great body of watch¬ 
men or policemen, 

451, out, begone, get out. 

454. the devil...fiddlestick, a proverbial expression 
which probably used to mean ' What a tuss there is 
about nothing at all”. 

458*9. never call a true piece.seeming so, Falstatf 

refers to the prince’s proverb, inferring that there was 
no real danger to make a fuss about. Falstatf says, 
4 ’Never call areal danger an imaginary one! Ifyom 
do, you must bo mad though you do not seem so/’ 
But the lines are ambiguous and this sense may be 
questioned. 

462. 1 deny your major, the major premise, as stu¬ 

dents of logic will know, is the main statement from 
which a conclusion is reached. The prince s main 
statement was that Falstaff was a natural coward. 

462-5, if you will deny.as another, if you wish to 

refuse admittance to the sheriff, all right! It you do 
not, let him enter. If I do not look as well on the 
cart going to the gallows as any other man, then a 
curse upon my faulty training. I hope 1 am as ready 
to be hanged with a rope as any other man. 

466. arras, the curtain or tapestry which covered 
the walls of Elizabethan dwellings. 

467. up above, upstairs. 

467. for a true face.conscience, let us show 

honest faces because of our clear consciences. 

469. their date is out, they have now expired ; I 
have now lost them. 

472, hue and cry, a technical term describing the 
turmoil and excitement of a police chase after thieves, 

479. have employed him, ‘have sent him away on 
some business.’’ 
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480. engage, pledge. 

482. to answer, to defend himself; answer the 
accusation. 


48d. For any thing.withal, on account of any 

thing with which he may be charged. 

. He shall be answerable, he will be held respon¬ 

sible; he will be made to answer for it. 

490. I think..is it not, the prince says that, as 

it is now past the hour of midnight, the correct greet- 

ni"htl” OUl< Good and not “Glood 

o f t] - 1- ./ s known as ^ell as Pauls, is as well known as 
?st. Paul s < athedral. 

4Jii. fetches breath, draws his breath; breathes. 

, f6choji«s, small fish which were imported 

nto England from the Mediterranean. 

■sicJnf' ° b u i? con tracted torm which was used to 
small coin ha f " penny * Tt comes from Latin, obolus , a 

? ne half-penoywoith.sack, to think 

drfnlrin fi^ ou y a . half-pennyworth o! bread while 
'drinking this excessive amount of sack ! 

. wh ^ ! L V m ° re a ^ vant age, when we have more leisure; 
when we have a better opportunity. 

an honour h abfe*appointm6nt!' Urable ’ 1 Sha '‘ Sa0Ure 5 ° U 

of foVt-soldiers* ° f f ° 0t ’ the comman<J of a Kliment 

if he hat tT Ch . of v twe, y? SGore * he. Eal staff will die 
T Phflf m march a distance of twelve score yards 

Jccre W or S LTCd “f ““S 9 * distflnce - ^ 

range of m l d and f ? rty y 0rds . was the usual 
of those days. W ’ SU °k * S arc ^ ers usec ^ in the armies 

with advantage, " with >interp<f *’ 
means that he will pay back the stolen money to''the 
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merchants, with something extra as compensation 
for them. 

514. betimes, always used by Shakespeare with 
the sense “ early/’ 

Act Hi. 

Scene J.. 

We must now imagine an interval of time to have 
elapsed, at least of a few days, before we are brought 
back to the progress of' the rebellion planned by 
Hotspur and his father. The strange fantastic 
character of Owen Glendower is introduced, and it is 
seen that he has too many of Hotspur’s own qualities 
for the two of them to get on well together, .^ossibly 
Shakespeare had noted the mysticism of the Welsh 
Celts, and elaborated the character of Glendower in 
accordance. It is the antagonism between Hotspur 
and Glen dower which brings the division which 
finally splits the rebel allies. The partition of the 
English kingdom is made, but the irony of fate is 
seen in the future defeat making such a division 
unnecessary. 

1*2. These promises .prosperous hope, the promises 

of help are gratifying and the persons who have 
promised are reliable. Our start seems full of hopes 
of success. 

8. For Dy that name.speak of you. “ for as often 

as the king thinks of you by the name of Hotspur,... 
The king had been Duke of Lancaster before he 
obtained the crown of England. 

10. rising sigh, a sigh which rises from his breast. 

13 nativity, birth. (Lat. natus , born.) 

13. front, face ; countenance- 

fiery shapes of burning cressets, cressets were lires 
contained in metal baskets, ane suspended in the air 
on the top of poles, Glendower says that the nery 
meteors seen in the sky had the appearance ot 
cressets. 
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15. frame and huge foundation, the structure ami 
the vast foundation. 

shaked, shook ; trembled. 

Wh y> s ° it would—. never been born, Hotspur 
19 a blunt matter of-facfc soldier, and laughs at the 
romantic ideas of the superstitious Welshman. He 

ff w ould have had the same appearance 

it nothing had happened of more importance than the 

rJ- birth t0 kittens. Here, as well as in King 
£f?j\ b ?i spe ^ re seems to ridicule the beliefs of the 

fn o h f a r nS , r a3trolo S^ and the power of the 
stai.> to affect the fortunes of man. 

An f, 1 sa y the earth.it shook. Hotspurs 

woids literally mean, Then the earth did not share 

“arWotVil »w *° k f ° r fear ° f you - for Ido not 
Glendnw 1 i ' ®?! ;s P ,lr seemsinclinpd to quarrel with 
Glendower about his superstitious ideas. 

^4. shook to see, shook because it saw. 

fenifp- f,^ ased " al r e . ,0 . r,h ' when Nature is suf- 

lenns from some disease, she often breaks forth... 

27. teeming, fertile. 

stomach**'*' a * rouble which involves pains in the 
29-30. By the imprisoning.womb “bv th« nrt* 

»friTS ^ 8toniaohi ” 

moss-covered "owe ” ’’ A^j? churoh steep es and old 

verv of ten the earth 9 i - A ? n old woman; 

Old woman symbolically depicted as an 

order; diseas' 1 ” srandmot her, distemperature, dis- 

therearenot 0 manv 0 men a f y men l.cfossinjs, Cousin. 

these contradictions. '° m W10ra 1 would tole ™te 
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38—9. and the herds.fields, and the herds of 

cattle uttered strange cries of fear to the fields, which 
were also frightened. 

40. have marked me extraordinary, have pointed me 

• out to be an extraordinary man. 

42. I am not ... common men, I am not in the same 
category as common men; not to be considered as 
one of the common herd. 

43—8. Where >s he living . deep experiments, “where 

is the living man confined by the sea which murmurs 
against the shores of England, Scotland, or Wales, 
who can teach me anything, or has imparted know¬ 
ledge to me? Can you bring any man ot mortal birth 
who can follow me in my tedious researches in strange 
arts, or keep pace with me in my magic experi¬ 
ments. 

49. 1 think.better Welsh, Hotspur returns this 

sarcastic answer because he is tired o- t he mysterious 
claims and the boasting of Glendower. Sarcastically 
he credits him with proficiency in Welsh, Glend- 
ower’s own language. 

62. vasty deep, the vast ocean. 

57. coz, cousin. 

to shame the devil, “to speak the truth.’ Hotspur 
humorously alludes to a well-known proverb, Al- 
xvays tell the truth and shame the devil.” 

60. I’ll be sworn, and I’ll swear. 

63. made head, raised forces; raised opposition. 

65. Wye, Severn, rivers in the west of England. 

have I sent him.back, “have I sent him back 

home empty handed and bulfeted as if by a storm, 
bootless has the sense of "having gained nothing. 

67. without boots, there is again the Elizabethan 
fondness for playing with the meaning of words. 
Hotspur ignores the usual sense of bootless, and 
speaks as if it were meant in its literal sense of “with- 
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out boots. A man wearing: no boots in England ,,f 

C0u „ r ^ e ' would be hable to Contract agrue and chills. 

?. • shall we divide-order ta’en, shall we divid* 

up this country which is ours by right according tr- 

three? ranSement PreV ' 0usly raade for division *ntr. 

nriest’ood he Tl 1 fl . llea ] C#n ’ tlle archdeacon is a rank of 
deacon of ^ ^ ° f the aroh - 

*'!• limits, shares; parts. 

cates the'point' witlJhis “«*■* *»i- 

south'an^ t^last'is^Vgnedto ** 

7o- 7. All westward.. Glendnwer n ii *1 ' 

•part, and all of Wale/on ti V’ m J^stward 

Severn, and al the fer.il hIT '" bank , of ‘he 

those limits, goes to Owen Glendower " ithin 

in the 

thfe seai|o 7 thi b three Se of d |’is'i miy e ? eCMte ’ a,ld when 

each copy,—a business wWch m^v ^ attaohed * 
this very night. m y be accomplished 

power ’ army; forces. 

So- As is appointed us, as has been arranged r„ 

<• these fourteen days, for the noxt fouftell^ 
93 "' y i COndU£ '- with “y party ; „ nder my 

g £ 0 W ° f,d ° f Ba,er ' a amount of tears.' ‘ 

to the‘north n, o?‘Burto"l,e ! sh ™ lyinjr 
your shares in quality- B.f.l!, 11 eqnal to either of 

Jiver Trent in Yorks'hire. (Cp^LineM.) ° n ** 
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97-104. See how this river.rich a bottom here, see 

how this river comes winding in upon my share, and 
cuts off the best part of what should be my land, its 
course like a huge half-moon cutting out a monstrous 
section of what should have been mine. 1 shall have 
the course of the river diverted in this place, and the 
fair and silver Trent shall run smoothly and evenly 
in a new channel. It shall not wind with such a deep 
arc, robbing me of so rich a stretch of country here.’’ 
Hotspur complains that the river Trent, which is to 
be the boundary of his estate, does not flow straight. 
It makes a curve up to the north after flowing due 
cast for a distance. By changing the course of the 
river at this spot and making it flow east, Hotspur 
’yyQuId add a great part of "Yorkshire and Netting* 
hamshire to his share. 

106-10. Yes, but Mark how.takes from you, yes, 

but see how the course of the river flows, and deducts 
from my share with a similar advantage to you on 
the other side. He cuts off from the opposite share 
(mine) just as much as he takes from you on the 

other side, 

111-13. Yes, but a little charge. straight amJ even, 

ves, but at a little expense a new channel may bo 
inade here, so as to gain for you this section ot land 
in the north. Then the river will flow straight ana 

evenly. 

117. Who shall say me nay, who shall prohibit rao 

from doing so ? 

118. Let me not.Welsh. Hotspur means that it 

Glendower is rash enough to defy him, he will bo 
safe" to speak it in his own Welsh language. Then 
Hotspur will not understand it, and so Glendower 

will not suffer. 

121. framed to the harp, composed to the music of 
my harp. 

122. Many an English ditty lovely well, many an Eng¬ 
lish song, lovely and well -com posed. 
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«rlcW? 3 '?' And f ave , the t0f1 ^.seen in you, and 

*r i my V01C ? the adcJ itionaI beauty of music, an 
accomplishment that you never possessed. 

' b . al,a *f' n, 0"£ers l singers who wandered over the 

thenownmetrf. ^ SOngfS written in 

(rather * Wr' rather ?! ear i r ; mil,cln ff Poetry, “I would 

r r d zzX'&ji 

sound ol°poeh-y! “ y “ 9 ™ &S mU ° h &S the u ’ n “tural 

is placed. 6 ' the Shaft ° n *° which tbe wJ >eel of a cart 

nAr!f«* h ‘“V\ on i edffe ’ tJlis is . an idiom for having one’s 

1 no f set b y a screeching or disagreeable sound. 

al iafi of a tired horee!’"**’ “* is like the 
shuffling, with heavy dragging foot. 

]d4. Come... Trent turned, Giendower see* .u.t 

hi ,“ ; so - t0 the 6 discus- 

course oflhe river Trent 101 ° US P1 '° ie0t ° f tUrail « tho 

135. |’|| give, I would give. 

'i 16 wa y.of a hair, but when it 

about the ninth paHoTa'hah? 6 ^ y ° U ’ 1 W0Uld quarrei 

arge 4 ^’writer to hLsta'and" V de J 4rt “, re l,ence - 1 will 
the news of your departure'fromheTe *° y ° Ur Wives 
1^5- run mad, go mad. 

144. doteth on, loves. 

34o. cross, thwart; oppose. 

faith 4 much legend"h!,'" 6 a ° t L , " e | n,0,dwa . rp . from my 

English prophet and • d , r , ei ! nd an ancient 

related that he made c l Ued Merliu ' If is 

no made a prophecy that England would 
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at one time be held by a mold warp, an old name for 
the mole. This mole would be hated by god, and sc 
the kingdom would then be divided between a lion, 
a dragon, and a wolf. Here G-iendower has been 
troubling the matter-of-fact Hotspur with many 
references to such old prophecies, making Henry 
appear to be the mole and the three allies the other 

three beasts. 

150. a clip-wing'd griffin, "a griffin with its wings 
clipped.'' A griffin is a fabulous dragon-like monster. 

moulten raven, a raven whose feathers have moulted 
or fallen out. Probably the raven and the griffin 
■were also figures mentioned in some old prophecy. 

152. skimbte-skamble, foolish ; fantastic. 

154. held, detained. 

156 . lackeys, servants; personal attendants, 
hum, well, go to, expressions denoting Hotspur*® 

boredom. 

157. marked him not a word, did not attend to a 


single word. 

158 , railing, scolding. 

159-62. I had rather live..Christendom, 

rather live all alone with only cheese anil onions 
to eat in some lonely place, than have rich dehoacm 
to eat and have him talking to me in any summe 
house in any Christian country.’ , 

windmill, mentioned as being a loneb » n 
isolated place. 

cates, delicacies. The word is not in use now. 

summer House, a house built for holidays dunng 
the summer ; a pleasure house. . 

64-5. profited in strange concealments, proficien ■ in. 
strange hidden secrets. , T . 

167. mines of India, in Shakespeare s 
was known ot India, but it was pcpulai ^ s PP 


N0TE8 
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h< r> 


contain rich mines turning out a profusion of gold, 
gems, etc. 

168. temper, temperament: disposition. 

169-70. And c^ r bs..his humour, and restrains 

even his ordinary disposition when you raise opposi¬ 
tion to his moods. 

* 

172. Alight have so tempted, who dared have so 
irritated him. 


175. wildful blame, “wildfully to blame/’ That is 
to say, it is Hotspur who is at fault, and his fault ia 
deliberately committed. 


177. To put him — ..patience, “To make him com¬ 
pletely lose all patience.' This is a phrase still 
in use in conversation, or even in writing. A man in 
a great state of anger is said to be “quite beside 
himseli with anger.*’ 

179. blood, high spirits. 

• • M®* a 1 he ilea rest •••...renders you, and that 

is indeed the only thing it allows to be said on vour 
behalf. 

181-82. Yet often times it doth.commendation, “vet 

often it indicates crude ill-temper, faults in manners, 
lack of control, pride, haughtiness, obstinacy, and 
disdain of other people. The smallest of those’ faults 
in a nobJeman makes him lose the hearts of men, and 

leaves behind a stam which spoils the beautv of all 
other accomplishments, taking away their praises too.*’ 

188. Well, 1 am school'd.your speed, well, I have 

heard my lesson : may good manners always piosper 


190. deadly spite, extremely annoying fact. 

19*2. with you, from you; 

198. She II be., ...the wars, she would like also to 
be a soldier and go to the wars, 

ilw 9Unt Percy ’ Ijadv . Percy, who in actual 
•fact ot history was sister to Mortimer. But Shakes¬ 
peare has made the mistake of confusing this Morti- 
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mer with the real Earl o f March. See Note on L III , 
84. 

195. in your conduct, under your escort. 

196# desperate, stubborn. 

r-W 197. harlotry, “scolding woman." The word is 
mostly used to signify immorality, but it has a’so 
this more innocent use. Op. Note on IT, 14 , 939. 

198-201. I understand thy looks......answer thee, “I 

can understand your looks. Those pretty Welsh 
tears which you pour forth from your swollen eyes 
(as rain from the Heavens) I can also understand 
perfectly. Were it not for the shame of doing so, 
1 could respond to you in the same language of tears.” 
This is an extravagant lover’s speech, in which Morti¬ 
mer gallantly calls her tears also Welsh as if they 
were part of her speech. He says that, but for manly 
shame, he could easily shed tears himself at parting 
from her. parley is literally a conversation. 

204. And that's a feeling disputation, and that is an 
intercourse which is carried on by the sense of 
feeling. 

204-8. But t will never.to her lute, but I will 

never be absent from your presence, my love, till I 
have learned your language. Your tongue makes 
Welsh appear as sweet as songs written in a lofty 
style, sung by a beautiful queen in a pleasant summer- 
resort to enchanting melody produced by her lute. 

bower, literally means any building; more special¬ 
ly it is used to denote a shady place overshadowed 
by trees, where one may enjoy the beauties ot nature 
during the heat of summer, 

division, the word was• used generally in Shakes- 
peare’s time to denote “music” or melody. 

909 if you melt. mad, if you show s ^ ns *?t 

melting into tears, then she will indeed go mad witn 

grief.- 

210 . 0 I am.in this, O, 1 am ignorance personi¬ 

fied as regards her language. 
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211 . wanton rushes, rushes were long grasses, 
which were used to strew the floors of rooms in. Eliza¬ 
bethan England, since carpets were not then known, 
t canton is used by Shakespeare with an infinite variety 
ol meanings, and here it probably means “light” or 
“comfortable.” But, if so, the use is unusual. 

212 . rest your gentle head, rest your head gently. 

214. And on your eyelids.sleep, and she will 

cause sleep to descend on your eyelids, just as a crown 
as placed on the head ot a king. 

215-9. Charming your blood....progress in the east. 

“charming your senses with a pleasant feeling of 
drowsiness, making such a difference between waking 
and sleeping as is the difference between day and 
night in the hour before dawn, when the heavily 
harnessed horses of the Sun begin to drag his golden 
chariot from the east.” Shakespeare meaiis that she 
will soothe him not into deep sleep, but into a 
dreamy condition of wakefulness just as much as the 
Jirsfc light hour before dawn differs from daylight. 
He uses the old Greek conception of the Sun-god be¬ 
ing drawn across the sky daily by fiery horses in a 
golden chariot. 


221 . our book.be drawn, our indentures will bo 

■drawn up. 


223-5. And those musicians..shah be here, “and 

those spirits of music which shall play to you shall bo 
here at once, though now they may be suspended in 
™L e air a thousand leagues away from here’’. The 
AVe diman, as usual, tries to give a supernatural sig¬ 
nificance to the ordinary. * 


r 


22b. Come Kate...,..lap, Hotspur is poking fHn 
the sentimental and lover-like conduct of iffortim 
228. giddy goose, silly fool. 


at 

er. 


229. Now | perceive.Welsh, the music starts 

which Glendower had promised, and Hotspur affects 
to believe the words ot Glendower, that it was to be 
supernatural music from a great distance. Hotspur 
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says that the devil has sent the music at the request 
of the Welshman. Gflendower was not serious when 
lie said this, and we must imagine ordinary musicians 
playing in an adjoining room. 

230 And ’tis no marvel he is humorous, “and it is not 
strange that he should be full of humours/ (( humour. 
was used in Shakespeare’s time to denote a whim 
or “a strange fancy.” Hotspur means that n 
the devil has learned Welsh, he must also have 
learned the Welshmen’s strange, fanciful and freakish 


habits. 

233. humours, again “whims’ : or “freaks of temper. 

thief, a humorous term of endearment, and not 
meant seriously. 

235. I had rather hear..Irish, Lady is the name o 

Hotspur’s dog, probably an Irish wolf-hound or 
greyhound. Both breeds were much used tor hunt 
ing. brack signifies a female dog. 

Would’st thou have thy head broken, Do von 
want a blow on the head?” Hotspur’s wife is becorn- 
ing impatient under her husband’s interruptions and 

sarcastic remarks. 

oqo Neither.fault, “I shall not do that either. 

Stillness is a womanly weakness.” The statemem > 
■Jrnnical inferring the exact opposite of what it state , 
namely that stillness is not a quality of women at all. 

243. in good sooth, indeed; truly. 

044 Heart, an affectionate address, somew* B 
similar to “Sweetheart” or “Dear heart/' 

you swear like .sure as day, Hotspur, as * soldier. 

is accustomed to swear strong oaths, and so is am t 
bv the mild lady-hke expressions of his wife. He te_ 
ber that she swears like a sweetmeat merchant s lute, 
and gives a list of the mild respectable oaths which 

she uses. 

‘248. And givest such. oallts, “and you confirms our 

oaths by such gentle terms." The surety of an oat 
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is that thing by which the person swears, sarcenet 
was a inie delicate kind oi silk, so Hotspur means 
that she swears by delicate and mild things, and not 
by the usual strong terms such as ’Sblood, ’Zounds, 
etc. 

As if.Finsbury, as if she were the sweetmeat 

seller’s wife and had never been further away from 
home than Finsbury, a district in the centre of London. 

250. Swear me, Kate-Come, sing, swear, Kate, in a 

manner that befits a lady such as you are, a good and 
ftill oath, and leave “in sooth” and such oaths of a 
feeble nature to the velvet*dressed citizens’ wives, 
and citizens in their Sunday clothing. 

velvet guards, guards, were “trimmings,” and velvet 
trimmings were much favoured by women of the 
mercantile class. 


252. pepper-gingerbread, spiced gingerbread, which 
.might appear hot to a child but is taken by Hotspur 
as a symbol of mildness. 

T *s the next way.redbreast teacher, “sing- 

I s the nearest thing to becoming a tailor, or a 
teacher of robin-redbreasts.” Hotspur, as a soldier 
holds the arts in contempt, and thinks that singing 
is an unmanly art. He thinks it as unmanly as the 
profession of a tailor, which has always been spoken 
or with contempt. Or it may be compared with the 
work of teaching a few tame robins in a cage, red¬ 
breast is the affectionate name given to the robin in 
•Europe. 

257. And, if. 

i 

2 bl. on fire, eager; anxious. 

2 h2. By this ...is drawn, by this time our agree¬ 
ment must have been prepared. 


Scene II. 


The action now turns to King Henry himself, and 
shows us the relations between him and the Prinoe. 
X ii 0 rebels nave now Hi'ist-ered all their forces and it 
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is necessary for the king to send his armies against 
them. First he thinks it necessary to send tor the 
prince, and give him a severe lecture on the tolly oi 
his wavs. There is actually no basis for such a scene 
in Holinshed. though he describes a conversation, 
between father and son during the last illness ot the 
King. Shakespeare thinks it more dramatically 
effective to give the conversation here, and to modity 
and transform it so as to have a direct bearing on the 
character of the prince. It will be seen that it 
indeed have an effect upon him. Though he still 
speaks in terms of flippancy and levity, and cont nues 
to consort with Falstaff and his other associate., 
they have not the same power oyer him a, betoie. 
The breaking away of the Prince from them is not 
exactly foreshadowed, but. at any rate, shown not to 

be an impossibility. . . n , 

5 . displeasing service, some act displeasing o T ° * 

6-7. That, in his secret doom......scourge for me, £ 

his secret punishment for this is tha form 

punished by my own flesh and blood, whic i i 

my rod of punishment. 

8 . thy passages of life, all the actions ot yom 

9 . thou art only mark’d, that your sole purpose or 

mission is. 

11. Hiistreadings, sins. , 

Tell me, else. with thy princely heart, Tel 1 “‘y " ° vile 

it be otherwise possible for such exces^^ actions> 
desires, such poor, useless, u. ■ ■ • anv ps vou 

such unprofitable pleasures and vile c01 ! pa ': Ic i it 
have associated with and joined yourself to would 
be otherwise possible for those things to a. s 

themselves with your royalty of blood and to oppo 

the princely nature of your heart . 

19. quit, acquit myself of; clear myself of. 

20-1. As well as I am . withal. as ^‘.fwith whiola 

no doubts that I can clear myself of much n ith 

I am charged. 
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23-8. As, in reproof...true submission, the sentence is 
long and intricate, as is often the case in the speeches 
of Shakespeare’s characters. The prince says, ,k And 
by proving to be false many made-up tales, such as- 
are often carried to the ears of a great king by smiling 
flatterers and base spreaders of rumours, I may be 
pardoned when I make true confession of other things 
which are true, where my youth has been tempted 
to wander into faults and irregularities.’’ 

30. a f feet ions, inclinations; desires. 

which do hold......thy ancestors, which shape in 

quite a different direction from the tastes which 
characterised your ancestors/ The metaphor is that 
of a single bird, flying alone apart from the flock. 

32-33. Thy place in council.supplied, The prince 

should have been a member of the State Council, but, 
owing to his conduct, the place had been given to his 
younger brother Thomas. 

3J-o. And art almost...my blood, and you are almost a 
stranger to the love of all the people at court and the 
other princes, of my family. 

3S-8. The hope and expectation...forethiiih thy fall, the 

hopes and the expectations that all the people of your 

time had in you are ruined, and every man prophesies 

m ins inner heart that your downfall will surelv 
come. 


39-4o Had 1 so lavish.mark nor livelihood, had l 

bestowed my royal company so lavishly, had I allow- 

A X T k A I. ' _ T| * ^ use in the 

eje* ot men, rendering myself common and easily 
accessible to low company, then that, public opinion 
which supported me in gaming the crown would not 

am ^ d l0 ^ l A° me after 1 liad gained posses- 
sion of it, and would have loft me alone with loss of 

leputation, a man of no good-name or good-intentions. 

50-1. And then I stole.such humility, and then I 

«« cnT ed an almost heavenly air of courtesy, and put 

on such an appearance of humility..., 1 
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52. did pluck ...... hearts, drew to myself the service 

of every man. 

54. the crowned king, Richard, who had been 
deposed in favour of Henry. 

55. Thus did 1 keep.new, so 1 kept my per¬ 

sonality fresh and new by not letting men see it too 

cheaply. 


56-9. My presence_such solemnity, my presence 

was like the ceremonial robe ol the Pope, seldom seen 
but always wondered at when it is seen, feo my 
dignity, seldom seen by men but always sumptuous 
when it was seen, always appeared to them hk e a 
special feast, and gained all the solemnity of a least 
from the rareness oi its appearance. 

pontifical, “ belonging to a priest *' (Latin, pontifex , 
a priest.) The word is mostly used to denote the 
chief priest of the church, the Pope. His great robe 
would only be seen on the most special occasions, ana 
so would never be looked upon as a common and 
familiar article. 


wan, an old past tense of the verb icin . 

(JO. The shallow kins.soon burnt, “ the feeble 

king Richard went here and there with foolish jesters 
and rash humorists of a firewood nature, soon hgb ed 
but soon burnt out/' bavin is the name s til app _ 
in Sussex to a bundle of wood, chopped up ready 
burning. Such wood is not meant to make a lire in 
itself, but i. to kindle (start) a coal fire. y/hiohthen 

burns a long time. A fire of bavins would go out 
after a brief blaze, just as the jests of those cheap 
humourists round the king soon died dow . . 

says that his predecessor. Richard, had ma 
too cheap by mixing with common company. 

carded fits state, discarded his kingly dignity. 


63. capering, dancing ; playing tlicks. 

64. profaned, made cheap and common. 

65*7. And gave his countenance......vain comparativCp 

“and consented, in spite of the risk to his roy 
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reputation, to laugh at jeering boys and to be the 
butt of every beardless youngster with a taste for 
making yam comparisons.' 1 To give countenance to 

“??■ Imc 6 ser l se ot ' to ? onsent to " or “ to approve 
o . liie word comparative as a noun is unique in 
the present sense and we are required to read a 
wealth of inferred description from it. 

68. Grew a companion.streets, he made the public 

streets ins daily resort. 


1)9. Enfeoff d...... .popularity, “gave himself up 

entirely to a hunt for popularityTo enfeoff was a 
phrase connected with the tenure of land. It meant 
to give .and freely to a tenant without any obligation 
whatever. Thus Henry gave away all his dignity and 

companionship to common people without conditions, 
m the hope or becoming popular. 

<. rila, <‘ be j n ? da 'ly swallowed.much too much, 

»o that he was a daily spectacle for men’s eves ami 

thftv hntnlwh 8 lf they were ove rfed with honey until 
they hated the very taste of sweetness, for only a 

far too mu y ch“ 0r6 than & reaS ° nably ^all amount is 


- ,he Cu . l - k00 . no * regarded, the voice of the 

1S S i l i oh a oommo “ sound in England in .June 
that it would arouse not the least comment, y-n 

™ V***?- but wit V“ Ch eyes. admiring fyel^ 

ferenthv h ® y0S ot men relld erod sick and indif- 
turnednoJ. ooramonness of the spectacle, who 

Is S usually t1,° f ®f traordlna «'y interest on him such 
king when b d Up ° n , the un like beauty of a 

eves’of rami aPP6a ‘ 3 °‘ lly 3eldom to the admiring 


ratwlooked sllep^an'd'drono^d^h; • but 

wards, looked sleepy before bis very faoe and"sho°wed 

as gloom y *aen show to those whom 
they dislike, because they were stiffen w® * 

much of his company being overfed and over-fuU of if 
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85. in that very line, in that same error; in the same 
class. 

87. With vile participation, by keeping company of 
vile fellows. 

88-9 But is a-weary . thee more, that is not 

wearv of the sight of you, so common have you be¬ 
come, except my eye which has longed to see moie o 
you, and which now does what I do not wish it to d( 
by making itself blind with toolish teais. . 

93, more myself, more of my true sel f. 

95 When 1 from France......Ravenspurgh it was 

when King Richard was away m Ireland that Henry 
bad come fcross from France, landed at Ravenspurgh 
in England, and seized the crown. 

97 Now by my, .. . to boot, now Isueui y m> 

SCe C’ -S aS shId!w Of succession, ‘he has 

a m r worthy cla"m to succeed to UM.you 

ciainfwotdd 0 bo based upon worth or merit. 
whllTthe prince has only the shadowy claim that he 

is the son of the king. , 

lOO-OL. For of no right.in the realm, for without 

anv right. without even any appearance ot a right, h 
eh'- fitirl^ in this kingdom with men in ai uioar. 

the knights and horses themselves. the king 

102. Turns head, leads an army. 


himself. 

103 . 

105. 

106. 
108. 




no more in debt to years, no older, 
bruising arms, to the wounds of war. 
never-dying, deathless: immortal. 

1U». hot incursions, fierce invasions. 

109-10. Holds from all soldiers.capital, has 

him the position of seniority among all soldiei.. 
the foremost military title. 
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112. Mars in swathling clothes, ‘ this infant God of 
War.’ Tatars was the old classical^deity of war. swath - 
ling ov swaddling clothes are the long garments which 
are wrapped round and round a newly born baby. 
Hotspur’s extreme youth is reflected here. 

114. discomfited, defeated; foiled. 

ta en him once, once lie has taken him prisoner. 

115. Enlarged him, He has set him free again. 

116. To fill.defiance up, in order to increase the 

volume ot defiance he is raising. 

Archbishop s grace of York, we would say 
His Grace, The Archbishop of York.” 

120. Capitulate.and are up. “have drawn up a list 

of their complaints and are in rebellion against me.” 
capitulate was a legal term, and signiBed for the 

plaintiff to draw up a list of his grievances against 
the defender. 

123. Which art..,...dearest enemy? you who,although, 
dearest to me, are my greatest enemy ? 

124. tike, likely; probable, vassal cowardly; base. 

125. start of spleen, impulse of ill-temper. 

... 127 *, S - T ° d ?£ his heels.degenerate, to follow him 

like a dog and bow down before him when he frowns, 
just to show how false you are to your own race. 

132. I "ill redeem...... Percy s head, T will make 

atonement by the deeds I shall do on the body of 
Percy himself. 

133. glorious day, day of glorious victory in battle 

135-6. When I *IU wear.b,oody mask, when I am 

is°c o ve r e d' with a °m eak fb 1 o o dL f m 6 “ ‘ 4 and 

137. Which wash’d away.with it, when this 

blood is washed away, it will take my shame with it. 

138. lights, dawns; breaks. 

141 unthought-of. the Prince means that 1 ,■ ic 
never thought of as a great soldier, though everyone 
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thinks of Hotspur in that capacity. But he is confi¬ 
dent that he will show them differently when he 
meets Hotspur in battle. Shakespeare wants us to 
see that the prince is confident, and that it is no more 
chance which afterwards allows him to deteat 

Hotspur. 

142-6. For every honour .indignities, 

all the honours that he bears upon his helmet I wish 
they were in great numbers, and I wish that the 
shame on my head was twice as great, tor the time 
will come when I will make this noithein you 
exchange his honours for my shames. 

147 factor, agent; representative, 
good my lord, “my good lord.” This inversion of 
the usual order of words is common in bhakespeaie. 

148. engross, amass; gather. 

151 Yea. even... - his time, yes, even the slightest 
honour which the people of his time have paid to 

152. Or I will tear . heart, it Hotspur does not 

hand over his honours peacefully to the pnnc * 
the prince will have them from his dead body. 

154 The which if he be.perform, and, if: God 

pleases, this I shall perform, and I pray your majesty 

to forgive. 

156. The long-grown.intemperance, the ong^ 

standing errors of intemperance which I ha 

mitted. . f f u A 

157. If not.all bands, this is a, variation 

saying “Death cancels all debts. band*, 

159. parcel, item; part. 

160 die in this, subjunctive mood, expressing a 

Wish -May a hundred thousand rebels die m this 

war! , * f 

161. charge and sovereign trust, command and cnm 

responsibility. 
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162 are full of speed, show you to be in a 
great hurry. 

163. So hath the business, the business also has 
need of speed. 

167-!). head, army; assembly. Read, “ If the 
promises which every one has made to them are kept, 

they will be as mighty and as terrible an army as ever 
offered evil to the State. 

172. advertisement, information; news. 

1(4. meeting, place of meeting, 

by which account.shall meet, and by this 

, afte J' taking into account the amount of 
business to be done, in twelve days time our main 
forces will assemble at Rridgfenorth. 

1®.°- . A , Jvan,age delay, the opportunity is 

swelling the enemy s strength while we are delaying. 

Scene Ilf. 

We leave the lofty atmosphere of the court and 
come back to tayern life and Falstaff. The uSiversa- 

1 -!i°j-^ hakespe , are s knowledge, his acquaintance 
with d.fferent sides of life, ami his sympathy for all 

r t r ® 1 i Iu l tra t e , d by *e extent to which he is 
successful m both spheres. There is a great , 

comic dialogue here, which, although mani 

&«= tssS 

l^Tof the ta ddS t0 the eai0t ' v of the Play- This is the 

streams of ?he rn | S0en6S ’ “ after this the two sides or 
streams ot the play merge together and all *iT 

characters take their cart in tu ! ’ , al1 tl ^e 

the action. The robbery is scheme of 

we see the more serious «;d« disposed of, and 

gradually gZiVg "he asc6 Jane ° Prin ?£\ c h«raoter 

tion for his break with Falstaff 3 ;’ * 1 * that, prepara- 
possible. Falstaff Is ultrmately made 
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1. am I not. vilely, have I not lost weight ex- 

eeedingly. .... 

2. bate, grow less, dwindle, diminish. 

2-3 my skin hangs about me, Falstad say s ^at h® 
has lost weight, so his skin is loose and wrinkled 

owing to loss of his fat. 

4 aoDle-iDlin a kind of apple that was most 
oleasai/to eat when it had been kept for some time, 
though the skin became shrivelled by keeping. 

5 , w hiie 1 am in some liking, while I have some in- 

"'"shill be out of heart shortly, I shall have lost courage 

soon. 

And l have not, it I have not.■ -Alerts 

8 peppercorn, a small hot seed. Falstatf =>e 

it at random as a worthless object. 

brewer’s horse, a drudge; fool. 

8 9 the inside of a church «s conscienee » 
troubling him, and he reflects that he has 
church for a long time. 

10. spoil, ruin. 

1 - 2 . there is it, that is the state of affaus. 

13. given, disposed ; inclined. 

11. diced, gambled; played wit ice. hare 

16. in good compass, J^^mft^and ^ays Vat his 
as if it meant "within good limits, and ^ , 

•present life is vvithout any the w0 rds 

limits.’' But Bardolph takes, wit £ in reasonable 

^sicairS’-t e. with his waist measurement no 

^ amend thy face. ‘.Her yoitr face^ 

sa ys that Bardolph is the pr . p , principal ship 
group, just as the ad ™ ira fl ® j . ft p s s hip is distinguished 
fn the fleet. " so is Bardolph 

by a lamp on the pjop v ii 
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conspicuous by bis red nose. This red nose 
well earn for him the title ‘ The Knight of the B m 
ing Lamp,’ a title which Falstaflf manufactures in 
sarcasticimitation ot the romantic titles given to the 
heroes of old romances. ° 

2 7' Death’s head.niori, a death’s head is tl,« 

symbol ot the skuli with orossed bones underneath 
placed on tombstones to remind men that humm 
natuie is destined for death, memento mori is a Latin 
proverb with the general sense “Remember Death" 
ho Falstaff will look on Bardolph’s face as a 
symbol, reminding him of the coming of deal I,'' 

in td^: ! ]t,-Kl ) i, VeS T ,lal n -? d '1 ?“ rplt ’ a rioh m *n mentioned 
he died and wen" to He°ll “ a<tmficent P«- P>e ™bes, 

BaHolph y with having a SS? fier^red ^cl tan , nte 
to excessive drinking If lin ™. j Colour ' duo 

brightness b ® regarded as a ^"XngX 

•»2. given over, i, e. to wickedness. 

3(id wcrt, Pf utter clsrkness fine] Kiif f j i i , 

ness of your face, you might be described as a. 18 ^" 
of the darkness of hell. oea as a son 

Z n t latUUS iS the Same « a balH ' wildVeTam .1“ 

»A"5„TShTSS” ,°Z% 

darkness, especially near marshy place® "i^ifth" 1 ‘ n® 
to be caused by some insect, or possiblv i,v U h °" ?ht 
out of tae ground. Falstaff sweats « / C0 , minff 
money has power to buy that JWa i^» a * SUr ®ly as 

has v eiyappearan oef 3 ** ln 

} *' ® 1,10u ar f.bonfire-light a hrmfim ; n 

w b. ,. M „ «. ssjji 

peare’s tim*' ° 0ms whlch Wore in «se in Shakos- 
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links, lights carried by boys to show travellers the 
way along the streets. In Shakespeare’s days, there 
would be no public system of street-lighting, and at 
night it might be necessary to employ a link-boy. 

40-1. but the sack.in Europe. lt but the wine that 

you have drunk cost enough to have bought me lights 
in the most expensive candle-shop in Europe. A 
c handler is a merchant who keeps nnxed stock, 
though literally it means “ a seller of candles/’ 

42. I have maintained...two and thirty years, a salaman¬ 
der was a fabulous reptile which was believed to have 
the power of living in fire. 

nb’s face is a salamander, because it seems unaffected 
by fiery liquor, such as Falstaff has been buying lor 
him for the last thirty two years. 

44 | would . your belly. Bardolph wishes this m 

sarcasm, because lie says that there must be unlimited 

liquor there. . , , _ 

heart-burned, “heart-burn” is a colloquial teim 
for Indigestion, or a burning sensation in thesU e.,.- i. 

47. Dame Partlet. a traditional name for a hen. 
and made familiar to all because this is the name 
given to the hen in Chaucer s. 

Nonne Preeste’s Tale, It is a nickname here applied tc 

the landlady. 

52. tithe, tenth part. 

52 Go to, you are a woman, Falstaff says in goo - 

has said nothing at all offensive. 

G2. beguile, cheat. 

to your back, to clothe you; to cover your back- 
dowlas, a cloth of the cheapest and coarsest 


63 . 

64. 

linen. 

6o. 


ea. boilers, pieces of cloth through whichi Hour 
was passed, so as to keep back the coarser particle.. 
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*> >. Holland of......ell. it was fin© linen at eight 

shillings a yard. ' “ holland ” is a name given to the 

finest quality of linen. 

68 . diet and bye-drinkings, food, and drinks taken, 
between meals, 

73. coin his nose .....cheeks, Falstafi' assumes that 
Bardolph s red face is of gold, sui table for ^making 
into gold coins. 

74. denier, a small coin. 

will you make a younker of me, do you take me for 
an inexperienced youngster? 

7b.' seal ring, signet ring. 

so. Jack, a term used for “rascal.’' or “budmash .’ 1 

SO. a sneak cup, one who sneaks away from the 

wine-cup, 7 . e. a feeble fellow who dare not drink 
wine 

and he were here, if he were here. 

Nl. cudgel, beat with a stick. 

affair ^ ^ *" 1,131 tioo^, is thafc state of 


B-). Newgate fashion, prisoners =* being taken 
Newgate prison were handcuffed together in pairs 
Bf. how doth, how is. 



9o. bonds of forty pound a-piece, 
worth forty pounds each. 


bankei s’ receipts 


97. some eight-penny 
about eight annas. 


matter, something worth 


103-4. There’s neither.in me else, there is nn 

he l 8 aid n0 so WOmaaly Vi,tu6 inme if “ is true Urn 


10 l>. a drawn fo\, a for which has been i 

drawn from its den for sport, and so has f nt,ced 0r 
all tricks to elude its pursuers ' t0 praohse 

10^* Maid Marion_ward to T\ratri * 

originally supposed to have been a female oinl»' " as 
companion of Robin Hood. Later she was a character 
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in the May Day revels, usually played by a man and 
shown as a bold and immodest female character. Yet 
Falstaff says that this bold female would appear as 
modest as the wife of the deputy officer of the ward 
(district officer) in comparison with the wicked 
hostess. 

110. thing to thank God on, FalstafFs words are a 
little obscure. But he has called the hostess a thing , 
meaning that she is an object rather than a human 
being. Worshippers in church then used to thank < tod 
by kneeling down in prayer on a little cushion, called 
a ‘ hassock.’' Falstaff may mean “ You are just such 
an object as the prayer cushion. But his remark seems 
very pointless, and the explanation must remain in 
doubt. 

112-13. setting thy knighthood.call me so, in spite 

of the fact that you are a knight, you are a scoundrel 
to say so. 

114-5. Setting thy womanhood .otherwise, in spite 

of the fact that you are a woman, you are a beast tor 
denying it. 

119 . neither fish nor flesh, this is quite inaccurate, 
lor, though an otter is able to live for days in the 
water, it has no relation or resemblance to a fish. 

120 . where to have her, how to classity her» whe¬ 
ther to include her among beasts or fishes. 

122. where to have me, the hostess takes Falstaff s 
words literally, and says that any man knows where 
to find her, namely in her inn, 

126. ought, an old form of “owed/' 

128-9. thy love is worth ......thy love, this shows 

Falstaff's ready wit, and the case with which, he ex¬ 
tricates himself from a difficult position. 

135. darest thou.thy wjrd now ? do you dare keep 

your promise now ? •. 

)39. whelp, cub- - 


l 
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148. girdle, neck. This is an old and special use 
t of the word, but it is deliberately used here in order 

that the prince may take it up in its other sease, the 
belt which Falst&f? wears round his waist. 

147. midriff, stomach. 

' 14B. embossed, puffed-up; swollen. 

149. tavern reckonings, bills or accounts for food 
and drink in taverns. 

150. sugar-candy.long-winded, sugar is a stimu¬ 

lant which gives speedy nourishment; it was given to? 
fighting cocks to make them endure a long fight, and 
is still taken as a stimulant by runners in long-distance 

• races. 

151-3. if thy pocket.ashamed, the prince alludes 

to the well-known phrase "to pocket an injury' 1 which 
means that a man quietly accepts an insult without 
resenting it. He means, If your pocket contained 
anything else than those insults which you have r e- 

• ceived rom me, I am a villain. Yet you will endure 
them, and will not hesitate to submit to wrongs. Are 
you not ashamed of yourself?” 

154-6. thou knowest in the state.days of villainy, 

you know that even when the world was in a state of 
innocence, Adam fell into sin, so what is poor Falstaff 
to do when the world is in a state of villainy ? 

157. and therefore more frailty. Falstaff as¬ 
sumes that the spiritual side of man is strong, 
but the bodily side is, weak and liable to sin* 
-so the man with the greatest body will be most frail* 
and liable to fall into sin. 

162. tractable to any honest reason, quickly influen¬ 
ced by any honest argument. 

I am pacified still, * I am always open to be pacified n 
The literal meaning of the phrase may be intended— 
4 T am still in a state of peace, and we may assume 
Falstaff saying this in forgetfulness of the fact that he 

ha 1 just been engaging in a noisy quarrel. 
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165. answered, accounted for; explained, 

166 . beef, fat fellow. 

still be good angel to thee, always be your protector. 

168-9. a double labour, i. e. they first have the 
labour of stealing the money, and then of paying it 
back again. 

172, the exchequer, the national treasury. 

with unwashed hands, a colloquialism for l * without 
any delay.” 

175. charge of foot, see II, IV, 512. 

178. heinously unprovided, sadly unprovided for. 

God be thanked for these rebels, Falstaff thanks God 
for the rebels because they have been the means of 
his getting command of a regiment. 

180. laud, praise. (Lat. Jaudare , to praise.) 

189. There.thy charge, there you shall receive 

particulars regarding your appointment. 

190. order for their furniture, orders for their equip - 
merit. 

191. The land is burning, the land is on fire with 


war- 


194. I could wish.drum, there does not seem 

much sense in this. But a ' drum-station*' was the- 
place to which new recruitsto a regiment had tocome- 
So we may take it that Falstaff wishes that the tavern 
were the recruiting station of his new regiment, so 
that he could stay there in comfort without having to 
go to fresh quarters. 


Act IV. 
Scene !. 



In this scene we have the first information that the 
cause of the rebels is not going altogether well. Nort¬ 
humberland is sick, and cannot come at the time arrang¬ 
ed and Glendower too has been prevented from acting 
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according to the time table. So they have to wait in- 

- active, although the king is given ample time to raise his 
forces and march against them. Hotspur is still kept 
up by his fiery courage, but Worcester begins to have 

- serious doubts as to tfie result of their enterprise. I’t 
is from Holinshed that Shakespeare derives the fact 
■that the rebel chiefs were kept back by delay on the 

part ot several of their number. 


2. fine, affected; fashionable. 


*3-5. Such attribution-...throughout the world, I he 

Douglas would receive such a testimonial that not a 
soldier of the present time would become so generally 
known throughout the world. 

fi-7. defy the tongues of soothers, have no use for the 
tongues o flatterers. 


7, braver, better; more prominent. 

9. Now task.me lord, now test my words; 

'me to the proof, my lord. 


put 


11-12. No man so potent.beard him, 'there is no 

man sd powerful living on the earth that I will not 
encounter^ him. to heard is an idiomatic phrase 
meaning to confront.and is commonly used in the 
-expression to beard the lion in his den. 1 ' 

l* s . just ling, busy; bustling. 


power, army; troops. 

19. government, leadership. 

20. bear his mind, tell his intentions. 

21. keep his bed, remain in bed. 

feared greatly . PhySiCia " S ' his Physicians 

2 .)-<, | would the state.worth than now. I wish 

that the state of our affairs had been in a more healthv 
condition before he became the victim of sickness 

it'p^esent, nGV6r ° f ffreater importance than it is 

2S. droop now 1 To fall down now I” It is snoken 
as an exclamation of contempt. p0Ren 
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30. Tis catching .our camp, *'it is infectious even 

to our camp here.” Hotspur means that the sickness 
of Northumberland will have an effect on the fortunes 
of their soldiers.” 


31, He writes.inward sickness —Hotspur is reading 

from the letter but is so impatient that he hurries* 
on without finishing the sentence. 

32- 3. And that his friends .be drawn, and that 

his friends could not be collected so 
soon by the people he had deputed to summon them. 

33 - 5 . nor did he think.on his own, nor did he 

think it desirable to place so dangerous and precious 
a responsibility on any strange person, but only on 
himself. 

36. advertisement, advice. 

37-8. That with our smali.disposed to us, that we 

should push on with our own small combined force, 
to see whether fortune is likely to be kind to us. 

* 

39. there is no quailing now, there is new no use in 
feeling dread. 


40. possess'd, informed. 

42. main, injury; handicap. 

43 a very limb lopped off. the want of Northumber¬ 
land to them is as it would be for the human body to 
have one ot its limbs cut off. 

45. were it good to set.one cast, “would it bo 

a good thins to risk all the resources of all of us n 
one single chance?” The metaphor is that of_ a_ gam 
bier who risks all his money on one single throw 

the card or dice. 

47-8. To set so rich a main.hour; ‘‘to risk so pre- 

clous a stake on the doubtful chance ot one uncertain 
hour.” main is also an expression ^borrowed tiom 
game of cards, and literally means a ant. ^ 

49-52. It were not good.our fortunes, it would n 

be a good thing for, by doing so, we should se 
very utmost that we could ever hope for in om < 
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the utmost limit and boundary of our fortunes.'* 
Hotspur is still on the theme that if they are defeated 
with all their forces, then their cause is finally lost. 
But if they go without Northumberland, then they 
still have his troops in reserve for a second attempt 
in case of defeat. 

52. Faith, indeed. 

53-4. Where now remains. to come in, “Whereas 

there now remains a sweet hope of some reserve to fall 
back upon, and so we may boldly expend our present 
strength relying upon that which has still to come." 
The term reversion is from legal language. It suggests, 
that the rebels are like a man who is one day to have 
an estate “revert” to him. On the strength of this 

hope, he may continuo to spend his own money in the 
present. 


5(1. A comfort....in this, a comforting thought 

of having something to retire upon exists in this. 

5<-3, A rendezvous......of our affairs, “it is ameeting- 

place, a home ! o which we can retire,if the devil and 
ill duck seem to play a big part in the early stage of 
cur affairs Their rebellion is said to be suffering 
from ill-fortune in its very youth or maidenhood. 

60. would, wish. 

61-2. The quality and hair..... division, “the nature 
an r character of oiu effort is such that it will not tole- 
rate dms io n (strife) among its.- This use of hair is 
old-fashioned, and is quite apart from the usual mean- 
mg ot the word. 

64. loyalty, i. e . loyalty to King Henry. 

(iji-K. And think how such.our cause. and just 

think how such a misconception of his motives mav 
influence the more timid rebels, and create a sort of 
doubt m our enterprise. 


fearful faction, those who were in a state of fear* 
lion ) t ^ ey ^ a< 30inec *he Party of faction (rebel- 
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69-72. For well you know. pry in upon us, tor you 

know well that we who are ottering resistance must 
keep apart from any strict judicial examinat ion. We 
must close all openings and loopholes through which 
the eyes of reasoning men could look in upon our 
affairs. 

pry. peer into. 

73. draws a curtain, just as the removal of a curta¬ 
in allows a person to peer into a private house, so 
■does the absence of Northumberland allow the public 
to peer into the schemes of the rebels. 

4l 

75. You strain too far. you exaggerate the matter. 

77-9. It lends a lustre...... ear I were here, it imparts a 

good appearance and gets us more credit, gives a 
greater show of boldness to our great enterprise, than 
would be the case if the earl were here with us. 

80-1. make a head ..,. .a kingdom, raise a force to 
challenge the strength ot a whole kingdom. 

82. topsy-turvy, in absolute contusion. 

83. Yet all goes well.are whole, but so tar all is 

well; so far none of our limbs are broken. 

84. ' As heart can think, as well as anyone can 
desire. 

85. term, word; expression. 

87. Pray God.welcome, lord, I hope to God that 

the news I bring may be thought such as to J«sti y 
your words of welcome. 

88 . seven thousand strong, with an army ot seven 

thousand men ; with a strength of seven thousa 

92. Or hitherward intended speedily, or is intending 
to come this way very soon. 

95 . nimble-footed madcap, that capering mad fool. 

96-7. and his comrades.bid it pass. along ^ith 

his friends who put away from them the atlaus 
the world, and bade them pass on . 
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daff d, is usually written dotted." To doff is 

to do of," or ‘ to take of,” and is usually applied 
to the act of taking otf one’s hat. 

98-9. All plumed^ like estridges. bathed, this is a 

puzzling passage. The best reading seems as follows : 

The plumes (leathers of their helmets) were like 
those of ostriches which fluttered in the wind like 
those of eagles which had lately bathed. " Wo may 
thus make it a "simile within a simile’ or we may 
make it two separate similes by placing a comma 
after hated. In that case we would have " their 
plumed helmets fluttered in the wind like eagles, 
they were like eagles which had just bathed. ’ To 
t>ate was a technical term in the sport of falconry to 
describe the act ol a hawk fluttering its wings when 

first released for the chase. 

1G0. golden coats, gilt armour. 

103. wanton, playful; mischievous. 

104. heaver, helmet. Usually the word refers to 
the moveable part in front ot a helmet, which could 

be raised or lowered either to expose or cover the 
face. 


105 cuisses, that part ot a knight’s armour which 
covered the front of his thighs. 

44 10b- llO. Rise from the ground.noble horsemanship. 

m 1136 t r rpm . tlie & round like the winged 
Grod, Mercury, and spring with such ease on to his 
horse s back that he seemed like an angel dropping 

down from Heaven to turn and guide a fiery wild 

horse, bewitching the whole world by the skill of his 
horsemanship.” s 

feathei d Mercury. Mercury, the classical God. was 
depicted as the winged messenger of the other Gods. 
1 he wings were shown on his feet.* 

Pegasus, a famous wild horse in classical story. 

wind, control ; to make to move out and in. 

Ill 1— No more.nourish agues, "No more of this 



> 

t 
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talk. This praise causes fevers in me, even worse 
than the sun does in March.’ lotspur means that 
this praise of the prince moves him to a fever ot i* a 

lousy. 

312, They come..in their trim, they come like 

victims dressed ready for sacrifice . 1; >1 1 heathen 

religions, human victims, marched to their death in 

ceremonial robes. . 

114. And to the fire-eyed.offer them, the idea ot 

human sacrifice is kept up, the goddess ot war being 
depicted as a maiden with eyes of fire. 

116. mailed Mars, he changes from the idea of a- 
fiery maiden back to the classical conception o ^ 
God of War. Mars was the God of War tor the 
Greeks and Romans, and is always depicted as a s er 


warrior wearing mail or armour. 

117 . on fire, eager; lull ot excitement. 

118. reprisal, opportunity ot revenge. 

119. taste, try; make trial of. 

122. harry to Harry . corse. “Henry shall meet 

with Henry, the hot horses shall meet in thejmcou 
ter, and not part until one or the diops do^n 

dead.” Hotspur alludes to the fact that he and t 
prince of Wales both bear the name ot Harry . 

corse, corpse; a dead body. 

126. He cannot draw. .fourteen days, he cannot as¬ 

semble his forces for fourteen days yet. 

128. bears a frosty sound, sounds like disaster; has 

a sound of ill-omen. ( 

129. What may the king's..... reach to? w a m . 
the numbers of the king’s whole army. 

132. serve so great a day, be sufficient for such 

important occasion. * 

133. take a muster, make a count; summon, a 


ing- 

134. 


Doomsday, "the day ot reckoning. 
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136-li, I am out of fear.one half year. [ have iu 

fear of death, or of the touch of death, for the next- 
six months, ’ Douglas probably refers to some pro* 
phecy or horoscope which has assured him that he 
will not die within that period. 


Scene II. 


The action moves back to Pal staff and his comic 
dialogues. ^iVe now see the regiment of foot which 
Palstaff has raised, pushing on towards the king’s 
camp at Shrewsbury. Palstaff has made a good 
profit out of raising his regiment, tor he lias drawn 
the money for their uniforms and equipment and. 
kept it for himself. So they are a ragged and un- 
militaiy looking mob. The underplot and the main 

plot are now definitely united together, and theii 
characters make one group. 


n mn T?',? *m??**? n S o fi1, * we shall arrive at Sutton 
Coiclnelci. Inis is the name of a country town near 
Coventry. 


->. Lay out, advance it to me; spend it out of 
your own pocket. 


t>. This bottle.angel, “the cost of this bottle 

will now make the amount you owe me up to an 
angel. an angel was a gold coin. 

7. for thy labour, in return for your trouble. 

the monev anSWer ^ Coina£re ' rU be responsible for 


F I 0wri ’ s tbe fir st streets of the town, where 
i? alstati and Ins regiment would enter. 

„„, 1 , 1 '. 12 - sousei1 2 urne '. a kind Of fish called the 
gurnet was sometimes served at table soused 01 
soaked in vinegar. But the phrase “soused gurnet* 
was used as an expression of contempt. ^ 

12 . the king s press, when troops were recmired f 

t“em Wa kf w." T * 1 ?Uth ° rity t0 or ‘'impress' 
them. He was also given money to pay their wage* 
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and equip them. Falstaff has been given those 
powers, but he has misused them by keeping the 
money for himself. 

12-14. I have got in exchange..*...odd pounds, Falstatt 
had called up certain men who were obliged to serve 
the king in his army. Then he had accepted bribes 
for releasing them from military service, and so had 
made himself a profit of three hundred pounds 
and more. 


odd, a few. 

14. I press me, Op. Note If, IV, 

to. yeomen s sons, the sons ot small tarmeis. who 
might be able to pay a bribe. Falstatt did not 
ble to recruit poor men, since they could not atroi 
to pay him to release them. 

15- 16. inquire me out.banns, inquire to hni 

out the names of bachelors engaged to be married, 
whose names had been proclaimed twice in cimrcn. 
When a man is engaged to be married m Kngland, 
the fact is announced three times in church betoie- 
hand, on three different Sundays. Ihe clergyman 
asks whether anyone raises any ban or objection 
to the proposed marriage. This w termed 
"‘calling the banns.” If a mans banns have been 

called twice, he is just on the point of having the 

marriage completed, and will be most reluc * , 

go on military service. So such a man will g adly 
pav a bribe to be let off, and that is why Fffistatt 
wishes to get bachelors just engaged to be manie . 

16 - 19 . such a commodity ......hurt wild-duck, sue a 

crowd of love-sick slaves that they would as willing 
w hear the devil as the drum of the recruiting officer 
who would fear the report o a gun worse than a 
wounded bird or a hurt wild-duck. 

19. toasts-aiid-butter, 

“lovers of luxury.” 

21 . bought nut their services, bought themselves 
freedom-from service. 


Soft fellows,” or perhaps 
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22 * ancients, ‘'ensigns.” This was the name of 
^ rank oi officer lower than that of lieutenant. 

23-4. slaves as ragged.painted doth, the walls 

of rooms in Elizabethan England were hiirnr with 
tapestry, or curtains containing painted pictorial 
designs. The subjects of those paintings on the 
curtains were often taken from the Bible. One such 
was the story of Lazarus, a very poor beggar men¬ 
tioned in the Bible. He would be shown fn the 
Picture in a very ragged condition. It was told that 
Lazarus lived near the gate of a rich man. and tj -,t 

r ' Ch man licked ,he "*? °f tb» poor 

honest “tl Uni ‘ IS ' SerVin “- me "' di3missed di S - 

younger sons to younger brothers, only the eldest 

n a family is his fathers legal heir* thp xr 

son is compelled to seek his own living. So The 

young sens of one who is himself a younger brother 

, ha '' e . r ? a " y prospects in life, and hence are 
more likely to join the army. e are 

. revolted tapsters.trade-fallen draw«r« - 

inns who had run away, and oslers ’wbo had loJ? 
their employment through bad trade. “ a 1 ost 

the cankers of.along peace, “the eviL flio* 

into the world through a long period of r rL.' ^ c °mo 

Falstaflf thinks thT men beoemiTv^;'*^ 
and idle during peace, and that the evils of\, 10U ® 
ployment dur.ng peace are worse thanS evils of w™‘ 

is t f,r tin£ « 0 Te* 

of an old flag.” ancient is used sometiies to^T 
the standard or flag of a regimenf to denote 

as in line 22. to denote the officer wL^a£S eti,aeB ' 

rooms, places. 

31-2. tattered prodigals.draff and rusks 

a well-known parable in the Bible about’*fi!r er0 * s 

*■' (spendthnft) so «- who left his father" houselnd 
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travelled into a far country. There he spent all his 
money soon and was reduced to working as a swine¬ 
herd. In his hunger, he was compelled to eat draff 

(waste) and husks (the grain after the inside has been 

* removed), the food of the swine. 

34 . pressed the dead bodies, taken the dead bodies 
^of hanged criminals for military service. 

35 scarecrows, a figure dressed up in old rags, 
set up in a corn field to frighten away the crows, is 

.called a scare-crow. 

36. flat, definite; plain. 

march wide betwixt.gyves on, march with then- 

legs wide apart as if they had prisoners chains on. 

38. There's but a shirt. hedge, in the whole cora- 

• nanv of them, there is only one whole shirt and one 
half shirt, and the half shirt is made of two hand¬ 
kerchiefs sewn together and worn over the shoulders 
like the herald’s coat which has no sleeves m it. 
Tke whole shirt, to tell the truth, was stolen either 
from theinn-keeper at St Alban’s or from that red- 

Ad inn-keeper at Daventry. But that does not 
-natter • thev will find plenty of linen shirts on every 
. hedgerow (where the country people have left the 
nth as to dry after washing), 
herald a trumpeter who made proclamations, 

45 . blown, puffing; out of breath. 

quilt a warm covering made of two s. eets ^ 
o stuffing of wool or cotton. Falstaff is called a qu 
because he has a fat and stuffed appearance. 

46* wag. fellow; rascal. 

w „a« a devil, what the devil; what, in the namo 
.of the devil. 

48. cry you mercy, beg your pardon, 

5 , >' > tis more than lime, it is now past the time. 

• 51. powers, troops. 


j 
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we must travel all 


59. 

night, 

o4-o. as vigilant.steal cream, as watchful as a 

cat about to steal cream, 

o8-7. thy theft hath.butter, it is a ,din 

^uiaiism m England to say that a fat 

d *1 • ,a .' , butter ” This is the Idea 

Pol t il e «? rl i 10e 8 mi , nd ,’ he says that the results nf 

^buffer. f ° rmer theftB haVe been t0 make him as fat 

■4> ”i,ssj.V£, srs* s sr 

Sr;™i - 1 “• 1 ««- '•*«'■ « 75 fiSs 
"isriTr"'" *5S»»iSAsrS| ift.g 

* 

from'where they goUhat had * 1,3,1 1 do not tnw 

makes a^okf 5'?/ n,e. Falstaff 
used bare inthe sense of “nalrad » Westmoreland had 
But bare is also used Z u° r w, <hont clothing. 1 ' 

““thin, 11 or “without flesh. 1 >E Fafetaff ®? !° mean 

their thinnest from him. me " °° Uld not acquired 

it t!|n 7 fo ofir you oa » 

ribs. 1 finger j s sometimes used ! 1 f - 5f 4 0v6r yom- 

of measure, in the *ens“of U, 'fhe C breadth a ot Y l,nit 

76-6. To the latter en.i ^ . readt “ ot a hnger.” 

Ts a dull fighter but a keen' eater" a man 

self in at the latter end of a fieht fit him- 

of a feasts This was ^k L, lnt0 the b <*in- 
proverb in Shakespeare ; S Se/ ^ -7 a ^U-kno-Q 
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Scene III. 


2 . not a whit, not at all ; not in the least 

3 looks he not for supply 1 is he not expecting rein¬ 
forcements ? 

9. And 1 dare well_life, and [ dare support m> 

belief with the risk of my life. 

10-12. If well-respected honour.my lord. lf S ® lf " 

respect and honour urge me on, I am as little liable 
to be influenced by weak fear as you are. my lord. 

14 Yes, or to-night, Douglas is angry, and his 
words infer, “yes, or 1 will fight to-mght it you choose. 

17. of such great leading, of such great powers of 
leadership. 

19. certain horse, certain regiments of cavalry. 


21 . horse, horsemen. 

22-4. And now their pride.half of himself, an , 

their courage and spirits are dulled, kard woik ■ _ 
made their courage quiet and listless, sc > . a n 

Single horse has one quarter ot Ins usual \\ orth. 

26 iourney bated and brought low. tired bv their 

journey and brought to a low standard of efficiency. 

28. of the king, of the king’s cavalry. 

31. vouchsafe, grant. 

33 . determination, party ; opinion. 

35. deservings and good name, merit and tame. 

36. quality, side; party. , mav 

•^-41 And God defend.to ray charge, 

God forbid that I should not al wa >~ 3 'j',; ,v 0 f 

as long as you place joursefoutside the l hU 

10 yal ^iestv trU 6 Bu7now to corne t;’ my bujness !” 
Stewart' kings believed themselves divinely 

^ ’ •' i.'.u word anointed usually refers to the fact 

appotnted the wow b the applica¬ 

tion o°f”aored ointment or oil. They called themselves 
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“The Lord's anointed,” thereby signifying’ that they 
had been given a sacred appointment from God. In 
this use of the phrase by Shakespeare, there may bean 
indirect compliment to the monarch of his own day. 

42. griefs, grievances. 

and whereupon You conjure..cruelty, and wherefore 

you summon up from a state o quiet peace such bold 
enmity to him, teaching his loyal subjects boldness 
and cruelty. 

45. If that the king, an old form, merelv tlie same 
as ‘If the king.” 

4(j, Hath any way.,,.,.manifold, has in any way 

ioi gotten your many merits, and he admits them to 
be numerous,... 


50 1. And pardon absolute.your suggestion, and an 

absolute pardon for yourself and these people, who 
have beer, misled in this case by your advice. 

53. Knows at what time.to pay. i.e. the kino- will 

make any promise when it serves his purposed do 
so, but he will never pay. 

5b. And when..six and twenty strong, and when he 

had no more than twenty six supporters with him. 

the 5 world Ck ' n 1IlC WOr,d s re ^ ard ’ heid in Poor esteem by 
umninded, unnoticed; disregarded, 

60, He came..duke of Lancaster, Henry came 

originally as I>uke of Hereford, saying that he had 

1t u ] 5 y c ? a * m I? the tifcle of ^uke of Lancaster 
’which had originally belonged to liis father. r 

62, sue his livery... peace, “to claim his estates and 
make his peace with the king.” Under the old feudal 
system m England, when the holder of an estate died 
his possessions immediately reverted to the kino- Th rt 
heir might then petition the king to be allowedtore! 

ais w4 S ‘W?v e r’y # “ * he legal Phras ° for 

63. terms of zeal, promises of loyalty. 
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85. swore, swore to give; promised. 

87. lean to him, favour liim. 

68. The more.cap and knee, the greater and the 

smaller nobles came in, cap in hand, to bend their 
knee before him. 

70. stood in lanes, waited for him in narrow roads. 

71. proffer’d.oaths, offered him their pledges 

of loyaltj'. 

72-8. Gave him their heirs.golden multitudes, ’gave 

their eldest sons to serve him as page boys, and fol¬ 
lowed after his footsteps in rich crowds.’ ' he Fivst Folio 
reads "Gave him their heirs, as pages followed him.*’ 
It is much better sense to transfer the comma to after 
pages; it was a well-known custom of the time for the 
heirs of great houses to serve as pages at court. 

74*6. Me presently......blood was poor, "he presently, 

he became aware of his own greatness, aimed a 
little higher than he had previously vowed to do when 
his desires were more humble.” The blood was re¬ 
garded in Elizabethan times as being the seat of 
desire, passion, etc. 

78-82. And now, forsooth, .countries wrongs, "and 

now, indeed, he takes the responsibility of reforming 
certain laws and strict regulations which were pressing 
too heavily upon the State, he denounces the evils 
and seems to weep over his country’s wrongs.” Hots¬ 
pur is detailing the process by which Henry had 
gradually asserted his claim to the throne. To make 
it more vivid, he throws his words into the historic 

I I r 

present. . . . 

82. and by this face, and by adopting this at¬ 
titude ; by appearing like this. 

* 8k seeming brow, apparent show; assumed ap¬ 
pearance. 

84. anile for, try to capture. The word angle, as 
a verb, describes the art of catching fish with a rod 
and line. 





SCENE III.] 


NOTES 


85. cut me off, "cut olf'." See Note II, JV, 97. 

87-8. In deputation.Irish war, had left behind 

' him here as his deputies, while he was awav at the 
Irish war in person. 

. 92 • . Ar *d in the neck.whole state, “and following 

immediately on that, he taxed the whole State." in 

the neck of is an old variation of the colloquialism “on 
= the heels of.” 

93. suffer d, allowed, kinsman, relative. 

94. if every owner were well placed, if every rightful 
owner were in his own proper place. 

95 \ t( Lj?e engaged.forfeited, to be kept a pri¬ 

soner in Wales, and to allow him to lie there without 
ransom, his freedom forfeited. 

D,s £ rac ed me.by intelligence, disgraced me 

alter the happy victories I won in battle, and tried to 
entrap me by means of information obtained by spies 



99. Rated, scolded. The sense is “Scolded 



iDdirec*. not in the direct family linejfor success- 



Scene IV. 
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event. The Archbishop of York is now seen to have 
grave doubts as to the Percy s' chances o:i success in 
the battle which is impending. He is trying hurried¬ 
ly to form further plans, to strengthen those already 
entered into. In Henry TV, Part II, we find the 
Archbishop himself continues the plot after the 
downfall of the Percys. 

1. * brief, letter. 

2. with winged haste, as fast as if you had wings. 

lord marshal, this was the Duke of Norfolk, now 
one of the allies against Henry. 

4. To whom they are directed, to the persons to 
whom they are addressed. 

5. How much they do import, of what importance 
they are. 

7. ten our, substance: nature. 

10. bide the touch, await the decision ; be put tc 
the test. 

• 12. with mighty and quick-raised power, with a migh¬ 
ty and quickly raised army. 

.* 15. Whose power.first proportion, whose troops 

were the greatest proportion of our forces. 

17. Who with them.sinew too. “ who was also 

highly valued asset to them.” sinew is literally a 
muscle,” and may here be rendered as source o 
strength”, rated , valued. 

18. over-ruled by prophecies, “prevented from doing 
so by prophecies ’. It is from Holinshed that Shakes¬ 
peare learned that the superstitious Welshman naa 
heard certain prophecies and seen magic signs, a 
telling him that the war would be unsuccessful. 

25. head, . band- 

28. special head, the choicest assembly; the picked 

jnen. 
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31-2. And many nioe......command in arms, and many 

more who are rivals in teats of arms, men held dear 
in public estimation and holding high command, 

d4. 1 hope no less, hope for that. 

3ti. thrive not, does not succeed. 

37. ere the king.confederacy, before the king 

dismisses his army, he means to visit us, for he has 
heard of our alliance together. 

39. to make strong, to strengthen ourselves. 


Act V. 


Scene 1. 


This scene is just before the battle, but the other 
side in the war is shown to us now. Worcester comes 
as an ambassadt i to the king, as was foreshadowed in 
the last act, but there is no chance of a friendly set>* 
tlement being arrived at. 


The details ot the scene are from Holinshed, but 
very much expanded and animated in order to brine 
out the characterisation. There is no mention of the 
princes challenge for a duel with Hotspur to be 
ln Holinshed, ami this is Shakespeare's own 
addition. The episode serves to bring out the mili¬ 
tary character and courage of the prince, which had 
been previously unsuspected in the tavern scenes. 

1. peer, rise; look out. 

“• husky, bushy; bush-covered. 

the day looks.distemperature, ‘'the day looks Dale 

thTthe thG Sl V n ’ 9 . illn * SS ’’ Shakespeare means 
that the sun is shining through a mist and hence 

* anting a blood-red colour. 'he restricted light 
ot day is pale and dim. ^ 


3-4. The 
blows like 
intentions. 


southern wind. purposes, the south wind 

a trumpeter, telling what are the sun’s 
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6. blustering, rough: stormy. 

1*2. doff, put off; discard. (Literally “do off/*) 

easy robes, comfortable garments. 

13. To crush.... ungentle steel, and made me force ■ 
my aged limbs into uncomfortable steel armour. 

15-6. Will you again..all-abhorred war, will you 

untie this hostile knot of all-hateful war which you 
have formed. 


churlish, rough; ill-mannered. 


17-8. And move..natural light. “and will you 

move once more in the normal path ot obedience, m 
which your conduct was fair and natural V Lhe 
king uses the metaphor of a star, which moves m a 
steady and regular path through the sky. Worcester 
has left his accustomed path or orbit, and is like a 
meteor, a body which moves through the heavens in 
a wild and irregular course. 

19. exhaled meteor, meteors were heavenly bodies 
flying through space; in Shakespeare’s time they 
were supposed to be exhaled, i. e. sucked up Tom v 
earth by the sun's heat. See Note //, TV, 301, 


20-]. A prodigy of fear.unborn times, 

were looked on by the ancients as 

signs) and as portents (evil omens.) worcestei is 
thus like a meteor which is a sign that ei d ha, 
set loose to trouble future ages. 

broached, the word broach means to open, 
is always used of opening a barrel of wine o 
It is also used in metaphor, in the sense tha . 

we “ broach” the subject of conversation to a >“ 
Here it means that Worcester is setting free on relea 
sing mischief, just as a tapster ieleases tl 
opening a barrel. 

24. entertain the lag-end, 

amuse the final years. 


occupy the last part. 
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26 I have not sought.dislike, I have not volun¬ 

tarily brought on this day of hatefulness. 

cliewet, crow: jackdaw. The word is not 

Suffolk! 6XCept m the countie S of Norfolk and 

>1. house, family. 

H2. remember, remind. 

l-b 4 -;;:, F T or y°“ ™y s»a«.Richards time, “for your 

S£® dui I resign my office under king Richard.” 

ffave nn e ‘l,- iad be f n . L ? r ' 1 Steward under Richard, but 

“h.P»l- P | - *rr°. S . t t0J0ln , m Henry's rebellion. To 
b eak his staff is metaphor for “ resign his office.’’ 

So, posted, hurried. 

t * 37 “ 8 V When yet you were .fortunate as I. at the 

time when you were by no means as strong and 

ortunate as myself, either in rank or in reputation 

dangers ofthaK. da " SCrS ° f ' he ,ime ’ fac ® th ® 
43. purpose, intend ; plan. 

44-5. Nor claim no further_Lancaster “ami that- 

you claimed no more than your rights which had 

the 6 titffi e of OS the h6 n h t ri,ag f °T f th ® famiIy of Gaunt - 

IV, m 60-1. H Uke ° f Lancaster -’’ Cp. Note, 
fortune fell upon yoTVi'ke'Vafin’ "' 6 g ° 0c1 thin?s of 

sn tv, : fh' „ Wha n 7“" ° u , r llelp . ,e l’ u,e him dead and 

so with our help, and with the help of the h-.W 

absence, the injuries that you had suffered in f 

uncertain age, the apparent hardships that vm, h ’* ' 

able winds detained the kiolLi nnfav °“r- 

tinfortunate Irish wars that all thf „ ° . 0, .' e _ In llls 

believed him to be dead Pe ° P ' e m En e |a «<» 

from'this-nuJbe" offfivourabi;"'^^^ ', V00 ' d ' aad . 
seized the opportunity and allo^yoursdf °to 
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be quickly persuaded to seize the supreme power into 
your own hands. 

59-G4 And being fed by us...fear of swallowing, this is 
a reference to the well-known habit of the cuckoo 
which deposits its egg 1 in the nests ot other birds. It 
often lays its egg i n the nest of the hedge-spairow. 
When the young cuckoo grows up, it is bigger and 
stronger than the young hedge-sparrows m h 
nest, and thrusts them all out. Here Worcester compa¬ 
res the king to the huge cuckoo in the nest with the 
small sparrows, oppressing them by his bulk. 

ungentle gull, "gull” may be taken generally here to 
mean “bird.” The word is usually the symbol of 
simplicity, denoting a person who has been cheated, 
but not the person who cheats or oppresses him. no 
the general sense has to he taken heie. 

That even our love .swallowing, that even we who 

loved you dared not come near you for fear ol being 
swallowed up. 


6G. this present head, this rebellion; these forces. 

G7-71. Whereby we stand opposed. .....youngerenterprise, 

in which we are opposing you with weapons which 
you have actually fashioned to be used against 
yourself by vour unkind treatment and dangeroi 
attitude, by breaking faith with us and the p edges 
which you swore in the earlier days ot yom enterprise. 

7*2 articulate, “drawn up in the form of an article, 
or “framed in a document.” 

7i. Proclaim'd at market crosses, there was usually a 

market place in the centre of an Enghsh town and it 
was there that the main streets met The place wiier 
two or more streets met was cal led The croe ■ - 

cross-roads. This was the place where public proclama¬ 
tions were made by the town crier 01 herald. 

74 jo face.rebellion, “to give a fair appearance 

to this rebellion you have made.” To face 
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garment is to cover or trim the outside of it with 
•cloth of a different colour. 

76-8. of fickle changelings.innovation, of fickle 

men who change easily, and the discontented poorer 
classes who open their mouths and crowd together at 
the news of some new and unruly happening.” 

rub the elbow, most likely depicts the act of men 
crowding together to hear some news, so that they all 
rub together in so doing. Op. “to rub shoulders with.” 

79-82. And never yet.and confusion, and rebels 

never lacked such plausible appearances to cover their 
cause, nor have they ever lacked a following ot dis¬ 
contented beggars longing for a period of confused 
disorder and destruction. 

84. Shall pay full dearly, i. e. with his life. 

trial, battle. 

87-8. By my hopes.off his head, 1 swear by my 

hopes that, setting aside the responsibility for the 
present enterprise from him, I do not think that any 

gentleman now alive has more active valour or daring 
youth... 

94. I have a truant been to chivalry, I have been an 
absentee from warlike and daring deeds. 

96. Yet this...father’s majesty, yet I say this, be¬ 
fore my royal father. 

97-8 take the odds of ......estimation, take all the 

advantage given him by his great name and reputa- 


10*2-3. Albeit considerations.against it although 

there are many considerations to be urged against, 
tnis course, 

■ V'b Thai are misled.cousin's part, who have been 

misled into joining your cousin’s side. 

*? ey <ake . ?race ’ and if they will 

accept the offer of my mercy. 
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111-12. Rebuke and dread_ their office, "the spirits 

of Rebuke and Punishment are my servants, andjthey 
shall be allowed to do their duty. The king- speaks 
in personification. 

113-4 We will not now.advisedly. I do not wish 

to trouble to hear your reply now: I have made you a 
fair offer and you veil be well-advised to take it. 

118. his charge, his command; his troops. 

119. set on, attack. 

121. bestride, to stand over, with a leg on either 
side. This is the attitude one would adopt if defen¬ 
ding a man lying on the ground. 

’tis a point of friendship, it will be a friendly act. 

123. Nothing but a colossus.friendship, the Colos¬ 

sus was a great statue of a man at the entrance to the 
harbour at Rhodes, with one foot on either side of 
the harbour. Ships which entered had to sail bet 
ween its legs. (Hence our modern word colossal) Cp- 

Julius Caesar, where Cassius says : 

“Why man, he doth bestride this narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Creep under his huge legs......” 

125. I would.all well, I wish it were bed-time 

to-night, Hal, and all of us still all right. 

126. thou owest God a death, you are bound to die, 
and give back to God the life you received from Him. 

128-9. so forward.not on me. so eager to pay 

the one who does not come to ask for paymon - 

129. pricks, spurs: urges. 

130. prick me off, injure me: wound me. 

135. A trim reckoning, a good estimation! 

137. insensible, not apparent to the senses. 

138. detraction, slander. 

140. scutcheon, the word is "escutcheon.'' and it 
denoted the eoat-ol'-arms or family crest of a knight# 
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usually hung up in the family chapel after lie had 
died. "Falstaff means that honour is no more than 
the old shield of a dead knight, hanging on a church 
•wall. 

140. catechism, series of questions. 

Scene 11. 


This scene is also founded on the events of history 
as related by Holiushed : it was from 11oibushed that 
Shakespeare learned that "Worcester did not truly 
repeat the king’s generous offer to the rebel army, 
but suppressed it. The exact motives which Worces¬ 
ter had for doing so are not fully brought out. but 
are left vague by Shakespeare. But the net result of 
the scene is to bring out the geneiotis nature ot Henry, 
and show the rebels in a mood of unreasoning hosti¬ 
lity. 

3. undone, ruined. 

7. To punish.other faults, to punish us for this 

offence by inflicting heavy punishment for some 
future faults we may commit. 

8. Suspicion all our lives.eyes, “all our lives we 

shall be watched by many suspicious eyes.” suspicion 
is an emendation for supposition < the reading of the 
Folios , which does not seem to give satisfactory 
meaning. As it is. the scansion of this line is un¬ 
satisfactory. 

9. For treason..... the fox, that is to say that, 
since they have once committed treason, the king 
will no more trust them than he would a tox. a 
notoriously treacherous animal, 

10. Who, ne’er so tame..ancestors, “who, no 

matter how tame, how beloved, and how confined, 
will still have some wild trick derived from his 
original nature.*’ 

1^-15, Look how we can.nearer death, no matter 

how we look, whether sad or glad, curious people 
will read our looks wrongly. We shall be like cattle 
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kept shut up, for they are better fed and cared for as 
the time approaches for them to be killed. 

1?. and heat of blood, and the excuse of hot anger. 

18. And an adopted name of privilege, ‘ and a nick¬ 
name whieh gives him a privilege. Worcester 
means that one with such a name as Hotspur will 
be excused on the ground ol anger t r hi^ ln .nl- 
strong deeds. 

19. governed by a spleen, “controlled by his own 
hot passions.’‘ Cp. Note on //, ///, 75. 

■20-1, All his offences..his father's, * ‘the responsi¬ 

bility for all his offences will tall on his tathei an 

myself.’* 

22-3. And, his corruption.pay for all, and, since 

his wickedness has been learnt from us, we who are 
the origin of it all will pay the penalty for it all. 

29. Deliver up. in IV, III, 108-9 Hotspur had 
asked for a pledge that they would allowed to 

return safely from their interview with thekmg. 
Evidently Lord Westmoreland had ° 0I ? e n w j t0 
king s party as a hostage, and is now to 6 
return, since Worcester has come back. 

31. bid you battle, offer battle; attack you. 

32. by the Lord of Westmoreland, by a message senfc 
through the Duke of Westmoreland. 

34. Marry.very willingly, by Mary, I swear L 

would go, and very willingly too. 

35. no seeming mercy, no appearance of mercy. 

36. God forbid ! A strong way of saying I °P e 

very much that you did not. , . 

38-9. Of his oath-breaking..... .forsworn, he repairo 

his broken promise by now denying falsely 
had previously sworn falsely. 

40-1. and will scourge....name in us. and wi^ 

punish us with his proud armies for having deser 
this hateful name. 
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43. A brave defiance.teeth, to defy a man “in 

his teeth’" meant to give him defiance straight to his 
face, or in the most direct manner. 

44. And Westmoreland.,...bear it, “ and West¬ 

moreland, who was detained here as a hostage, has 
carried it to him.” See note on lines 29 and 32. 

45. Which cannot choose.quickly on. and this 

must inevitably bring him quickly to attack u s. 

49-50. And that no man-Monmouth, and that the 

breath of no man was to he quickened by fighting 

to-day except that of myself and the prince, Henrv 
Monmouth. 


. How show d his tasking, how did his challeng¬ 

ing of me appear? 

53, urged, put forward ; delivered. 

* 5 i 4 ; 5 V U ? less , a brother.....proof of arms, unless it 

might be in the case of one brother challenging 
another brother to a gentle encounter and a friendly 
test ot their arms. 


j, J-? *f ave ’.« f a man, he gave you all the 

Qii6 credit tlmt a lusii could ha,v6, 

■ r >7. himm’d elaborated ; brought out finely. 

68-f!0 Spoke your dcservings.valued with you 

gave a list of your merits like a historical record’ 

appear , even better *an his praises 
ind cated by saying that praise was of no'valne in 

comparison with your real merits. 

61-5. And, which became him...learning instantlv 

and a t i.i i which made him indeed seem like a real 

prmce—he made a modest recital of his own career 

??L r t'$ ed h i ims , e , f for the errors of his youth as 
he had a double quality, that of teaching other* 

hiLST aUd a,S ° of S " CZ 

67-9. If he outline.........wantomiess if he eiirrim* 

the dangers of th s day of battlethen England 'will 
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can stimulate your cour- 
but even a short lite, it* 


have the sweetest ruler of hopeful promise, much 
misunderstood by all in his present frivolity. 

70-1. thou art enamoured.follies, you have fallen 

in love with his foolishness. 

72. libertine, evil liver; dissipated fellow. 

75 courtesy, the courtesy which Hotspur intends 
to offer to the prince consists of blows and fighting. 

70. fellows, comrades. 

78. tongue, eloquence. 

79. Can lift .persuasion, 

age with persuasive words. 

basely spent, is too long even if life depended on the 
time it takes the point of the hand to go round t 
clock and ended when that hand reached the hour. 

86-9. And if we live.bearing them is just, if we 

after to-day, we shall have conquered kings in battue, 
if we die it will be a noble death, for we shall have 
l ied in the company of princes. As regards our co 
sciences, our arms are honourable ones when we 
them with just intentions. 

90. apace, fast; rapidly. • f 

91. cuts me from my tale, stops me in the mi c e o 
my speech. 

94. temper, the word, applied to metal, usu ^ _ 
means “fine quality.’' Here Shakespeare use 

it meant “colour” or “brightness. 

95. withal, an old fashioned form of with a ways 

employed at the end oi a. sentence am n ?Y l , v 0a 
tho noun. Here it is superfluous, as with has been 

already used in the sentence. 

‘ 97. Esperance, Cp. Note //,///, <' s * 

‘ Percy, he shouts out the family name, also m th 

^fashion of a war-cry. 

set on, . commence the attack. .. 1 
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98. lofty instruments, the trumpets, etc. 

100-1. For, heaven-such a courtesy, for I wairer 

ea\en to earth that some of us will never a^ain per¬ 
form such an act of courtesy. P 

Scene HI. 

hear!. fTi" my * hea , d ; t( ? be gained by lowering my 
-Dead, to be gained by defeating me. 

4. haunt, pursue; follow. 

^A. that J h0U ?. rtaki ^ in old time warfare, a kino* 

surf to h« 1<>0t lk ® j U . the i' eSt of his men - But he was 

manv who ® by - tba 61 ™y. and attacked by 

man> v ho would be anxious to have the honour 

kln^and 1 }? ^ ngf " ,?° * fc was customary for the 

armou" d s f 1 th S a e t nl thc n L-, b eS aU m dres * in . * he same 

.Evidently both Stafford and Blunt are dri ll ? } 
armour similar to that of the king. m 

8. dear to-day.Thy likeness, has dearlv naid fnr- 

his resemblance to you, by giving his life * 01 

i rV 1 * 13, , 1 , was not h om.Stafford's death 

sr ption> sinee it i>s part * 
b«ir7 r a sTotsmfnr^ cvx: 

r)ouglf s ‘. H ° medon that Perc y had already deflated 

equipped j ustlike thf kW'hTmsol f. t0 411 ap P eara nce 

<>ff?ofappllTl™u, Wil ' , nr-' ,0 | 0 < J ear - . may the name 
or hell! You have* naid’ 11 ff0 . to ,heaven 

.borrowed title of king P ° ^ eai a pnce for your 

2o. io his coats, in clothing like his own. 

“ fi * 3 hls LOals ‘ a11 rearing his clothing. 

wearers of thTki^i" Xw'T V sha!1 “* 

cloth mg, one by one, until I 
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meet the king himself.’' The word wardrobe here 
means “ clothing ” or "apparel.' 1 It may also mean 
an almirah or-cupboard. 

29. Our soldiers.for the day. oxir soldiers are 

making a satisfactory stand in the battle. 

Stage Direction. Solus , alone. 

30-1. Though 1 could ’scape.shot here, the shot 

means the account which is brought to a guest in 
inn. To escape “ shotfree” means to get away 
without paying the account. Falstaff says . * , 

does not fear the "shot” of the innkeeper, but he 
does fear the shot (bullets) of battle. 

here’s no scoring.pate, to scone was to writ® 

down the items of a guest s account, and _ 

credit instead of demanding payment in pas . 1 ^ 

to score is also "to scratch” or mark. Falstatt 

savs that the only kind of scoring h :e is the la . 

i. e. wounds inflicted on the head. 

32. there’s honour for you. Falstaff says in iron >*, 
you have had the great honour of being killed m 

batt , .. „„ vanitv which makes me 

here s no vanity, l ha\e no \ann> 
want a similar honour. bullets 

34. God Keep lead out of me, may God k P tbere 

from piercing me. I need no more we 

is already in my belly. 

35. ragamuffins, ragged fellows. , tc 

36. peppered, “shot at.” This is a slang P 
“pepper” a man being to discharge shot at h m. ^ 

?he 1 few a survivom of his regTment will have to do this 
they are so badly wounded. 

40. stark, the word here may . be la ■«n m ]ote , 

"dead.” But the general sense is utter . ,. 

ly " e.q. we may talk of a man as staik naked. 
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41. vaunting, boastful. 

44. Turk Gregory, Pope Gregory, usually known as 

Hildebrand, was famous for his feats of arms during 
the middle ages. He is here called Turk because this 
word was used as typical of famous fighters. The 
sense is only, “That great fighter, Gregory.” 

45. paid, killed. 

49. if thou wilt, if you like. 

51. there's that will sack a city, Falstaff jests, pun¬ 
ning on the double meaning of sack, which means (1) 
to loot or plunder, and (2) wine. His words are then, 
"Here is something which will help to plunder a city n 
or “Here is wine for a city.” 

5,i. What, is it.dally now, notice the decision of 

the prince s character, and the change which th© 
responsibilities of battle have brought. Shakespeare 
shows us here that it only required the emergency to 
bring out the prince’s true character. 

55*6. if I come in his willingly.carbonado of me, “if 

I willingly come in Percy’s way, then let him make a 
dish of sliced meat of me.” Falstati means that he 
will take very good care to keep out of Percy’s way. 

56, such grinning honour, the face of the dead Blunt 

had been set in a fierce grin, and Falstaff has no desire 

for the honour of a death which .left such an expres¬ 
sion on the lace, 

57-9. which, if I can save.there’s an end. and if I 

can save my life all right; if not the honour of death 
comes unexpectedly, and that’s an end of every tiling. 


Scene IV. 

, ;s , cene is . ftm devoted to the events of the 

battle, and especially to the bravery and exploits of 
prince Henry. He saves his father’s life, and then 
himself meets and slays Hotspur. So we see the 
C f ! mpa n[ 1Vf estimate;originally made of the charac- 
1 ! 1 ! a,ul hotspur is now quite reversed 
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Though still drawing on Holinshed, Shakespeare 
makes several changes of dramatic importance. He 
suppresses the fact mentioned in Holinshed that the 
king had performed great acts of bravery, and adds 
a new fact, namely that he is rescued from death by 
the prince. So it is on the character of Prince 
Henry that Shakespeare concentrates, and the king 
is deliberately left subordinate. Moreover he makes 
the prince kill Hotspur with his own hand, whereas 
in Holinshed we are only told generally that Hotspmr 
was killed by the prince’s followers. Both alterations 
are made to add more glory to the prince. 

5. make up, advance; go forward. 

12. field, battle-field; battle. 

18-4. Where stained nobility .in massacres I where 

the blood-stained bodies of noblemen are trodden 
underfoot, and the weapons of rebels have triumph¬ 
antly massacred them. 

15. We breathe too long, we have taken too long a 
breathing space. 

18. lord of such a spirit, master of such courage. 

19. Before I loved thee.John, in Holinshed, there 

is no mention of Prince John haying been present 
at the battle of Shrewsbury, and history shows that 
he must have been a boy of thirteen years old at the 
time. This is another of Shakespeare’s departures 

from history. 

20. But now.as my soul, but now l respect you 

as much as I respect my own soul. 

21-3. I saw him hold...urigrown warrior. I saw him 

defy Lord Percy, sword-point to sword-point, witn 
greater hardihood than I had expected from such an- 
inexperienced soldier. 

24. mettle, courage. 

25. Hydra’s heads, the Hydra was a famous ser¬ 
pent, mentioned in an old classical story. ihe T ® ( 
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Hercules went to kill this monster, which had nine 
heads. As soon as he cut off one of its heads a fresh 
one grew. Finally he killed the serpent by fire. 

27. that wear those colours, i.e. Stafford, Blount, 
and the king, all had the royal colours emblazoned 
■on their shields. 

27-8. what art thou-of a king ? who are you 

thus to imitate the personal appearance of the king ? 

30, shadows, his impersonators, Blunt and Staf¬ 
ford . 


31-4. I have two boys.assay thee, I have two 

sons who are seeking tor Percy and yourself on the 
battlefield, but seeing that you have so fortunately 
met me, I will attempt to fight you myself. 

33. thou bear’st thee, you conduct yourself; you 
behave. 


38. win, conquer; overcome. 

39-40, or thou art like......up again, or you will not 

ever be likely to hold it up again. 

43. but be means to pay, unless he means to carry 
out his promise. 

14. Cbeerly,.your Grace? Cheer up, my lord* 

how are you, your Grace? 


45. hath for succour sent, has sent for help. 

Oliftnn » 11 !?• Cl i ft ? n st Ar? ht ’ 1 sha11 g0 directly to 

Clifton. Sn John Chiton was one of the nobles 
side tl ° ne< by Ho mshed as fitting on the king's 


48. opinion, reputation. 

49-50. And show d thou makest.brought to me and 

ramr5\ V6 ( v°« 6d that -you hold my life in some 
for me ^ fine re30ue you hare performed 


for. 


52. hearken’d for, looped for; awaited anxiously 
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55-7. Which would have_labour of your son, which. 

would have brought about your end as speedily as all 
the poisonous drinks in the world, and saved your 
son the labour of doing it by treacherous means, 

58. Make up to, go to ; join. 

62. A very valiant rebel of that name, that you are 
the very valiant rebel of the name of Hotspur. 

65. Two stars......sphere, two stars cannot con¬ 
tinue to move along the same path through the 
heavens. 

66. one England, one country like England. 


brook, endure. 

69-70. and would to God.great as mine. “ and I 

wish to God that your reputation as a warrior were 

as great as mine.” Hotspur means that there would 

then be more credit in conquering the prince. At 
present he thinks he has an easy victory over an 
inexperienced fighter. 

72-3. And all the budding.for my head, ' and all 

the honours which are growing around your head; 
I shall cut off to make a garland for my own head. 
crest is literally the topmost part; it reteis eith 
to a man’s head, • or to that which he wears on his 

78-9 I better brook.of me, I could better 

endure the loss of frail human life than of my proud 
military fame which you have won from me. 

« man’s thoughts are dependent on his life, and hf 
?s dependent on time. Time itself which limits the 
existence of everything in the world, must come to 

end." fool has here the same sense as slave 
or ‘tool. ’ 

84. earthy, damp; clammy. 

87. worms, *. e, the worms of the grave, 
ill- weaved, mis-directed , mistaken. 
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89-92. When that this body..Is room enough, when 

this body did contain the spirit of Hotspur, the 
kingdom of England was too small to hold it. But 
now two yards of common earth are enough for a 
grave for you. 

92-5. The earth that bears thee.show of zeal, the 

earth contains your dead body, and has not left as 
valiant a man among those who are alive on the 
earth. If you were alive to hear my words of 
courtesy, I would not speak such loving words of 
praise. 

96. But let.. mangled face, the favours are the bright 
colours ot the scarf which the prince wears as a token, 
or rather the scarf itself. He removes it from his 
shoulder now, and lays it reverently over the wounded 
ace of Hotspur. 

98. fair rites of tenderness, those courteous and 
tender acts. 

101-2. Thy ignominy... ...epitaph, may your shame 

be buried in the grave with you, and not recorded in 
the inscription on your grave. 

* could have better...better man, I would not 
have felt the loss of a better man so severely, 

105. should have a heavy miss of thee, should miss 
you greatly. 


108. Though many dearer.fray, “though it has 

struck down many who are more dear in this bloody 

jattle. rhcre is a deliberate play on words, between 
dearer and deer in the previous line. Even in making 
the Prince speak his farewell to Falstaff, Shakespeare 
cannot refrain from this quibbling upon words so 
dear to his audience. 

109. Emb Dwelled Will l see thee, “I will see that von 
are buried Again there is a deliberate use of a word 
to wind two meanings may be given. The prince uses 
the word Embowelled with the sense “ Placed in 

Pift^Sr 6 8 T rtt V 1 e. “placed in a grave”. 

Rut the word has also the sense of U I will see that 
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your bowels are taken out,” and this is the sense 
which Falstaif understands when he speaks in the 
next line. 1 ie thinks that the prince is about to have 
his entrails removed, just as the butcher does to an 
animal, and says that if the prince does that, he will 
also give him permission to salt and eat the body to¬ 
morrow. 

113-4. ; Sb1ood, twas time.scot and lot too, “By 

God’s blood, it was high time for me to pretend 
death, or that rascal Scotsman would have settled my 
life’s account for me.” scot and lot was an old ex¬ 
pression for “completely”. We still speak of a man 
as ‘getting off scot free, - ’ i. e. without any penalty or 
punishment whatever. Cp. /, III , 214. 

Termagant, usually applied to a wild and scolding 
woman. She was a common character in the old 
morality plays. 

114. Counterfeit, FalstafF uses it in the sense ot 
imitation . 

117. but to counterfeit dying.indeed, but to imi¬ 

tate death and by doing so to ensure that one lives, it? 
not to be an imitation, but is the true and perfect ap¬ 
pearance of life itself. 

119*20. The better part of valour.saved my life. 

the best quality of a valiant man is prudence, 
and it is by exercise of this quality that I have 
saved my life. 

121. gunpowder, used here as an adjective meaning 
“wild” or '“fiery.” 

122. if he should counterfeit, if this dead man should 
imitate a live man. 

124. I’ll make him sure, I’ll make sure that he is 

dead. __U 

125-6. Nothing confutes.sees me, nothing could 

prove my story false except the evidence ot eyesignt. 
and there is no one here to seo me. ^ ^ 

129. flesh’d, a young knight was said to “‘Hesh 
his sword when he drew blood with it for the tirs 
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time. His maiden sword is that which is of vireio 

wfeHSL" P £ r “ y ,’ S? d has , never beel > ^iled b“ 
blood before. Head ‘drawn blood with vour nre- 

* *? lt fantasy.eyesight, or is it fancy which 

plays this trick upon our eyesight. ‘ c 

I am not a double man, the prince meanf- th* 
words thou art not what thou seem'st to infer “You an 

pear to be the living FaMa# 1 * or 1011 a P* 

<, ft ■» Foi ri • i i hut yet are not really 

so. nalstaii thinks of the fact ttint ,■„ . ^ 

ne is doubly formed, i. e. a man with two bodies etc. 
oo. then am I a Jack, then I am a knave 

MSS-ffl, SSL as. r 

withtch o7her 0 fo^an'ho S u r r eW ns b ^ C,#Ck ’u “* nd *>u«ht 
dicated.” Falstaff refers Vo ® hre .wsburj- clock in¬ 
market place of Shrewsbury in!™" ' m tbe 

battle-field. * wr, » visible from the 

147-8. let them that should rewaM *., * 

let those who are in a nnsitinri ?a'**** * ? ,r own heads »- 
(the kiDgr and the nrinppi h ,evai 'd bravery 

doubting me. prmce) bear th * responsibility of 
life 148 ' ,akC ** upo " ">y J M'h. 1 will wager my 
Hotspur. y0Ur ' UirSaJ[e ‘ tbe bl ’ rd “ w hich you bear. i. e, 

concerned,^ra^e^anbenefiTrolrr'b *ii f< V Rs 1 am 

the most glowing words I possess S ^ a a< orn rt wltH 

lo7 # day. the victory in to-day's battl* 

lo8 the highest, the highest pent/ 

, 8 ' 1 " frow kss - I’ll reduce my great size 

111 purge “r w-;ti 1 ‘ ® - ize. 

*“ w 
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using purgative medicines, or that he will purge his 
life of evil habits. 


Scene V. 

The action is now over; the rebel allies are efi- 
nitelv defeated in battle by the king’s army. We 
see "that Worcester and Vernon are to be punished 

bv death, but the prince s^ ^. 

The facts of Holinshed make the king responsible 
for saving the life of Douglas, but Shakespeare^ makes 
it due to the intercession of the prince. This is a 
deliberate and carefully calculated change on Shakes- 
peare’s part, designed to heighten the generous 

character of the prince. 

We are shown, at the same time, that the rebel¬ 
lion is not yet over. The final speech of the king 

prepares us for the second part of Henry I \» which 
is in direct continuation of this play. They repress 
a continuous and direct action, and there is really no 
break between the two plays, nor between the secon 

part and Henry V. 

1 . Thus. find rebuke, so does rebellion always 

bring on its punishment. 

2. Ill-spirited, wicked; ungrateful. 

4. And wouldst thou.contrary ? and did you turn, 

round my offers, reporting them to be the exact- 

opposite V 

5 Misuse....kinsmans trust' 

intention of the responsibility as 
your kinsman had reposed m you. 

6 upon our party, on our side. 

7 many a creature else, many’another man As well. 

10. true intelligence, “truthful reports." The 
has heard of the misleading report given by o.c 
ter in lines 37-41 f ot Act T * be, II* 

12.. embrace tliis fortune, accept this fata 


you betrayed the 
ambassador which 
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i i^r r °^® n ^ ers .pause upon, we will delay 

before dealing- with the other offenders. 

. Ji 6 'rt'"“^ g0eS ,he 1 field? “What is the result of the 

? ? , From ? arly t,mes - /iehl was "sod for “battle- 

field fand sometimes for “battle/' 

. and all his men™...of fear, and all his men 

taking: to flight in fear. ' 

22. took, captured. 

26. bounty, captive ; prisoner. 

27-8. deliver him u p to his pleasure.free, set him 

lately free. ** 16 pleas6s ’ ' vlthout ’^som and abso- 

i HlS r al0Ur s,, “' vn U P<><*.our adversaries the 

crest of a knight was the topmost part of his helmet 

Sometimes the word denoted the plume or feather 

The" sense 6 is thatlhe^brave^v o^ ^ 

manifest by the blows on the heads of his opponent 
that day, had taught them howto admire such loftv 

enemies/ 11 ^ SU ° h °° ura ^ ™ i“tihe bwastsTf 
33 shall give aivay immediately which r 

shall bestow on Douglas immediately 1 

3d. power, forces. 

■withfthe mmost speed. Spee< *’ sha!l your way 

37, prelate, priest. See introduction to IV IV 

39. will towards wales, will march towards Wales. 

4j . sway, power. 
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